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Rebiely Advertiser. 


APRIL 1862. | 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











* 


ke preference continues to be given to Works of History, Broarapuy, 


REicion, Puitosopuy, TRavEL, and ADVENTURE, and the Higuer Crass oF Fic- 
tron, Fresh copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any dute. 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Bok Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading-Rooms in every 


part of the Country, are supplied from this extensive Library with a constant succes- 


sion of New and Choice Books on Hire. 

Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain constant supplies of the best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philesophy, 
Travel, and the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. 

Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at present in Circulation, with 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on appli- 


cation. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


A MONTHLY REGISTER OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
HE LIBRARY CIRCULAR is intended for distribution among the 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, and all Literary Institutions and Book Clubs 
throughout the Kingdom. 
No. 1 (Twenty-four Pages Quarte) will appear early in April. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
. FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST OF WORKS announced for early 


e publication, and to be added to his Library in large numbers as they appear, is now 
ready, and may be obtained on application by all Subscribers, and by the Secretaries of 
all Literary Institutions and Book Societies throughout the kingdom. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


URCHASERS OF BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
are recommended to obtain C. E. MUDIE’S List of Surplus Copies of recent 
Works withdrawn from his Library for Sale. This List comprises many of the best books 
of the past season, cut and uncut; also a selection of Works, well bound, and adapted for 
Presents and School Prizes. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 
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IN APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED. 





a 
> 


MR. GARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 





_ 
—— 





In Demy 8v0, with Portrait and Maps, Vol. II. 


History of Friedrich the Second, — 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





THIRD EDITION OF VOLS. I. AND II. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND MAPS, PRICE 40s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Albemarle Street, March 1862. 


MR. MURRAY’S RECENT WORKS. 


_> 





Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. With Extracts from his Ms. 


Papers. By Eart Stannope. Portraits. 4 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


Aids to Faith. A Series of Theological Essays, by various Writers. Edited. 


by the Lorp Bisuor or GiovucesteR AnD Bristot. Fifth Thousand. 8vo, 9s. 


Lives of the Engineers. With an Account of their Principal Works, from 
the Earliest Period down to the death of Telford. By Samutn Smites. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Portraits, and 200 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


History of the Eastern Church. By Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D. Plans. 2d 
Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century—1700-1799, By Lieut.-Gen. 


Sir Epwarv Cust, D.C.L. Maps. 5 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 


Adventures in Equatorial Africa, With Accounts of the Savage Tribes, 
and the Chase of the Gorilla, Nest-building Ape, &c. By Paun pu Cuaitu. Tenth 
Thousand. Illustrations. 8vo, 2ls. 


History of Modern Europe, from the Taking of Constantinople to the Close 
of the Crimean War. By Tuos. H. Dyer. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, 30s. 


One Year in Sweden, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland. By Horace 


Marryat. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vd, 24s, 


Metallurgy. The Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores and Adapting 
them to various Purposes of Manufacture. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s, 


History of the United Netherlands, With a detailed Account of the 


Spanish Armada. By J. Loturop Motiey. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Ancient Law: its Connexion with the Early History of Society, and its 
Relation to Modern Ideas. By H. Sumner Maine. 8vo, 12s, 


Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By Rev. John W. Burgon, 


M.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


— — Five Members by Charles the First. By John Forster. Post 
vo, 12s. 


The Messiah. By the Author of “‘ The Life of Bishop Ken.” Map. 8vo, 18s. 


Sunday; its Origin, History, and Fresent Obligations. By Rev. J. A. 
Hessey, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


The a of Medicine. By J. Rutherford Russell, M.D. Portraits. 8vo, 
4S, 


Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. By George F. Cham- 


BERS. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


The Student's Manual of the English Language. By George P. Marsh. 
Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wa. Smitu, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Student's History of France. From the Earliest Times to the Esta- 
blishment of the Second Empire in 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 














Beautifully printed in post 8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the Original Illus- 
trations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Already published : 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. j 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 
To be followed by 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 
PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERI- LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CAN NOTES. 1 vol. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 





| MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. : SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
| NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. BLEAK HOUSE. is. 


| OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuanruxzs Dickens. Third Edition, post 
8vo, 6s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartrs Dicxens. Demy 8vo, 9s. with Illustrations. i 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. : 


Uniform Edition, in crown 8vo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connect- 

ing Narrative. 3 vols. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. €s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. és. 
CHARTISM.—PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. és. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorrue. A Translation. 2 vols. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE of the TOWER. Second Edition. 5s. [This day. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE the BAR. Now first printed. 














5s. (In April. 
T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN ROMEO and JULIET. 
Now first printed. 5s. [This day. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND: A Novet. New Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE: A Novet. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S THE BERTRAMS: A Novex. Fifth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS and the O’KELLYS. Fourth Edition. 5s. : 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS of BALLYCLORAN. Third Edition. 5s. j 
W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD-OATS and DEAD LEAVES. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Third Edition. 5s. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “Digby Grand.” Third Edition. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH and SOUTH. Fourth Edition. /s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. Second Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WiLLS'S OLD LEAVES GATHERED from HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 5s. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS, Written by Himself. Third Edition. 6s, F 
MISS MULOCK’S HEAD of the FAMILY. Sixth Edition. 5s. 4 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


The Christian Life, in its Origin, Progress, and Perfection, By the Very 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay, LL.D., F.K.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. In crown 
8vo. Price 9s. [In April. 


Poems and Songs. By David Wingate. In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 
[Jn a few days. 


Gravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good and Evil. By William — 


of * Lhorndale,”’ &c. “In crown 8vo, ites 


The Book-hunter, &c. By John Hill Burton, Esq. In crown 8vo. 
[Jn a few days. 


Two Lectures on the Genius of Handel, and the distinctive character of 
his Sacred Compositions. By the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, Author of ‘* Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character.” Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution, in the Music Hall, January 6 and 13th, 1862. 

[In a few days, 


The Book of Job. By the late Rev. George Croly, D.D., Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. In foolscap 8vo. 





The Divine Footsteps in Human History. In 8vo. [In April. 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne. Originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In post Svo. [Jn a few days, 


A Family Tour Round the Coasts of Spain and Portugal during the Winter 
of 1860-1861. By Lady Dunzar, of Northfield. In post 8vo. Price 5s. [Now ready. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza. By Puicip Srannore Wors.ey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 
Books I.to XII. In crown Svo. Price 9s. [Now published. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to her Majesty. 
Keith Johnston’s New Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. Forty-eight 
Maps, Imperial Folio, with Index of easy reference to nearly 150,000 names in the 
Atlas. Half-bound morocco or russia, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, Second and Third 
Marquesses of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of the Family, and other 
sources, embracing a full account of the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and 
France, and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. By Sir ArcH1BALD 
Atison, Bart., D.C.L., Author of the “ History of Europe.” In Three Volumes, 8vo. 
Price 2/, 2s. 

— Bede. A Cheap Edition. By George Eliot. Complete in One Volume. 

rice 6s. 

The Past and Present Life of the Globe; being a Sketch in Outline of the 
World’s Life-System. By Davin Pace, F.G.S., Author of “ Text-Books of Geo- 
logy,” &c. With Fifty Llustrations, drawn and engraved expressly for this Work. In 
crown 8vo, Price 6s. 

Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. Edited by 
the Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, Oxford ; and Joun Veitcn, M.A. Complete in Four Volumes.. 
Price 2/, 8s. . 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. Illustrated by Doyle, 


Crowquill, and Leech. Seventh Edition. 8s. 6d. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. . 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Last Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In 1 a Fagg 
vo, 68. his day. 


A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. I vol. 


demy 8vo, 15s. [This day. 


A Memoir of the late Duke of Richmond, 1 vol. demy 8vo with a 


pli 
Portrait. | This day. 


Up the Nile and Home again: a Handbook for Travellers, and a 
Travel-book for the Library. By F. W. Farruout, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations 


from Original Sketches by the Author. In 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
The Ganges and the Seine: Scenes on the Banks of both. By 
Srpney Laman Buancnarp. In 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the Press. 


Cotton; the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions 
involved in its SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the Actual 
Conditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. 
By Dr. Joun Witiiam Mattet, Ph.D. University of Gottingen, A.B. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Alabama, Analytical Chemist of 
the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor of the State School of Medicine, 


Mobile. In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [ This day. 
St. Clement’s Eve: a Drama. By Henry Taylor, author of “Philip 
Van Artevelde,” &c. In feap. 8vo. [Jn the Press, 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
The Italian Sculpture Collections of the South Kensigton Museum. 
A Descriptive Catalogue, comprising an Account of the Acquisitions from the GIGLI 
and CAMPANA COLLECTIONS. Illustrated with 20 Engravings. By J. C. 
Rosinson, F.S.A., &c., Superintendent of the Art-Collections of the South Kensington 
Museum. Ina handsome royal 8vo volume, price 5s. [In April. 


European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa; with Remarks 
on the Slave Trade, and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. J. F. N. Hewert, F.R.G.S. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
A New Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, author of “ Paul 
the Pope and Paul the Friar,’ &c. In 2 vols, post 8vo. [Jn April, 


Pictures of the German Past, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Hzrr Freytace, author of “ Debit and Credit,” &c. 
Translated by Mrs. Matcoum. In 2 vols. post 8vo. [In April. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Modern Love; and Poems of the English Roadside. By George 
Merepit#, author of “The Shaving of Shagpat,’? &c. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 

; [Nearly ready. 

A Popular History of the Discovery of America, from Columbus to 

FRANKLIN. By J.G. Kouz. Translated by Major R. R. Noet. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


‘*Mr. Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it in the higher 
domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The volumes are a complete 
synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. Major Noel has done his work well.” 


—Daily News, 
NEW NOVEL. 


Olive. Blake's {rood Work; a Novel. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The first chapters of ‘ Olive Blake’ at once prove that 
Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of an artist.”—Examiner. 

‘‘A story extremely interesting, that will certainly be read through, and in some parts more than once, 
by any one who begins it.”—Atheneum. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORE. 
Just published, No. II., price Is. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With Illustrations by H. 


K. Browne. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
1 vol, feap. 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW 
TO SEE AND KNOW ‘THEM. By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By T. 


Cottey Grattan, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” ‘ Civi- 
lised America,” &c. 











In 1 vol. feap. 4to, price 21s. 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas Wricut, M.A. 
F.S.A. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from 
the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and en- 
graved by F. W. Farruo_t, F.S.A. 

1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. 
By Von Syset. Edited by Lapy Durr Gorpon. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, FROM THE DIARY OF 


AN AMATEUR FARMER, By the Rev. W. Hott Beever, M.A. Oxon. With 
Illustrations. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 
MADAME RECAMIER; with a Sketch of the HISTORY of 
SOCIETY in FRANCE. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
* Azeth, the Egyptian,” &c. 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DINNERS AND DINNER-PARTIES; or, the Absurdities of 


Artificial Life. Second Edition, with Additions: including a Short Catechism of 
Cookery, founded on the Principles of Chemistry. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE CoMMITTEE OF CouNcIL ON Epucation. 
In oblong folio, Parts I. and II., 16s. each, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; or, Practical 


Geometry, Plane and Solid, including both Orthographic and Perspective Projection. 
Illustrated by 60 Plates, ‘from Original Drawings. By Tuomas Bran ey, of the 
ae Military Academy, Woolwich, and Professor of Geometrical Drawing at King’s 
ollege. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
New Volumes just Ready. 


T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and a TUS- 
CAN ROMEO and JULIET. Now first published. 5s, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER (Second Edition). By 


Wittiam Harrison Arnswortu. 5s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 70, PRICE 6s., FOR APRIL 1, CONTAINS: 


Lives of the Engineers. 
The Act of Uniformity. 
Recent Revolutions in the Papal States. 
Phases of London Life. 
Congregational Psalmody. 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
Underhill’s West Indies, 
8. Social Life in Medieval England. 
9, Aids to Faith. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ; 








‘sega 





NE oP top 


AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS HALL COURT. 





In one thick volume, the ‘I'welfth Edition, price 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


FORMING 
A COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR THE CLERGY, FAMILIES, 
AND EMIGRANTS. 
| By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


“ Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best.”— 
Banner, 

“ Far excelling every publication of its class.’’—British Standard, February 1859. 

* Could the public be truthfully informed upon these vital questions—the principles of 
the medical art—they would see how baseless is their confidence in the many pretenders to 
medical skill. Popular works have been published by several medical practitioners, with 
the purpose of guiding the judgment of the public in these matters, but none of them equal 
those by Dr. Graham.’’— Medical Circular, January 1862, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ 
COURT. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








This day, in Two Volumes, feap. cloth, price 12s. 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON; 
AN OLD, OLD STORY, 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” i 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


t 
| 





Just published, post 8vo, price 1s. 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION; 


BEING AN INQUIRY /INTO THEIR TRUE PRINCIPLES. No. II. 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., 
Formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 


» SER 


Inquiry on these subjects has now become a necessity.”— The Letter and the Spirit, 
by C. P. Chretien, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Oriel (Preface). 


\OXFORD: HENRY HAMMANS, HIGH STREET. LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO. 
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MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. PARKER’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


—— 
— 








Second Edition, with a Note from Professor Owen, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The “Replies to Essays and Reviews.” By the Revs. Dr. Goul- 
purN, H. J. Rose, Dr. Heurttey, Dr. Irons, Dr. G. Rorison, A. W. Happan, and 
Dr. WorpswortH. With Preface by the Lorp Bisnop or Oxrorp, and Letters 


from the Radcliffe Observer and the Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. 
[Nearly ready, 


In 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Philosophical Answer to the “Essays and Reviews.” By T. 
Cottyns Simon. 
‘* He discusses fairly and ably.”— Guardian, June 5, 1861. 
“ Ably discussed.”— Cambridge Chronicle. 
“Not without cogency.”— Spectator, 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. each vol. 


Tales Illustrating Church History—England. Vol. I. The Early 
Period :— 1. The Cave in the Hills; or, Cecilius Viriathus, 2. The Alleluia Battle ; 
or, Pelagianism in Britain. 3. Wild Scenes amongst the Celts: (1) The Penitent; 
(2) The Fugitive. 4. The Rivals: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 5, The 
Black Danes. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


England. Vol. II, The Medieval Period: 1. The Forsaken; or, 


The Times of St. Dunstan. 2. Aubrey de L’Orne; or, The Times of St. Anselm. 
3. Alice of Fobbing ; or, The Times of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 4, Walter the 
Armourer ; or, The Interdict: a Tale of the Times of King John. 5. Agnes Martin; 
or, The Fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 


Second Edition. 


America and our Colonies. No, 3. The Chief’s Daughter; or, The 


Settlers in Virginia. No. 8. The Convert of Massachusetts, No. 20. Wolfingham ; 
or, The Convict-Settler of Jervis Bay. No. 25. The Catechumens of the Coromandel 
Coast. No. 28, Rose and Minnie; or, The Loyalists: a Tale of Canada in 1837, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 
Irish History and Irish Character. By Goldwin Smith. 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
A Few Notes from Past Life: 1818-1832, Edited, from Corre- 


spondence, by the Rev. Francis Trencn, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxon, 


An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. By John 
Henry Parker, F.S.A, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustra- 
tions, and a Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 

In 4 vols, 8vo, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, price 37. 12s. 


Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, with nume- 
rous Illustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. From William I. to 
Henry VIII. By the late T. Hupson Turner, and J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, crown 8y= >= <e 5s. cloth. 


Our English Home: its Early History and Progress. With Notes 


on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions, 
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Messrs. Clark’s New Publications, 








On 3d of April will be published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE REFORMERS AND THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE REFORMATION. 
By the late WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 


Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by his 
Literary Executors. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRIST; 


Being an Introduction to the History of the First Three Centuries of the Church. By 
Epmonp bE Pressense, Pastor -of the French Evangelical Church, and Doctor of 
epee A of the University of Breslau. Translated by L. Corkran. With Preface by 
the Author. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


CHRIST THE LIFE OF THE WORLD: 


Biblical Studies on the Eleventh Chapter to the end of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. 
Rupotry Besser. Translated from the German by M. G. HuxtaBLe. 





Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


Biblical Studies on the First Ten Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupoxru 
Besser. ‘Translated from the German by M. G. HuxtTaBe. 


CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


First Series—In 32 vols, 8vo, comprising Olshausen’s Commentaries, &c. Subscription 
price, 8/. 8s. 

Second Series—in 20 vols. 8vo, including Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus, &c. Subscrip- 
tion price, 57. 5s. 

Third Series—(1859, 1860, 1861, 1862)—including Kurtz on Old Testament Dispensation, 
3 vols.; Stier on the Risen Saviour, &c., 1 vol.; Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, 1 vol. ; 
Tholuck on St. John’s Gospel, 1 vol. ; Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, 1 vol.; Ebrard on Epistles of St. John, 1 vol.; Lange on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
vols. 1 and 2; Dorner on Person of Christ, Divisions I. and II., vol. 1. Subscription 
price, 4/, 4s, Annual Subscription for 4 large volumes, demy 8vo, One Guinea. 


CALVIN’S WORKS, 


In 51 vols. 8vo, including Institutes, 3 vols.; Tracts, 3 vols. ; Commentaries, 45 vols. Sub- 
scription price, 9/, 9s.; Commentaries separately, 7/. 17s. 6d. 


JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Now first translated into English. Edited by the Rev. AnprEw R. Fausset, M.A., Rector 
_ of St. Cuthbert’s, York. In 5 large vols. demy 8vo. Subscription price, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Subscriptions may be remitted through any Bookseller. 


Messrs. CLARK have just issued a New Classified Catalogue of their Theological Publi- 
cations, wkich may be had free on application. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE WHOLE WORKS 
DR. JOHN OWEN. 


EDITED BY 
REV. W. H. GOOLD, DD., EDINBURGH. 
WITH LIFE BY REV. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 
In 24 Volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, lettered. 
With Two Portraits of Dr. Owen. 





SEVERAL YEARS have now elapsed since the first publication of this Edition of the Works 
of the greatest of Puritan divines. Time has tested its merits; and it is now admitted, on 
all hands, to be the only correct and complete edition. 

At the time of publication it was considered—as it really was—a miracle of cheapness, 
having been issued, by Subscription, for Five Guineas. 

In consequence of the abolition of the Paper Duty, the Publishers beg now to issue Pro- 
posals for a Re-issue of the Twenty-four Volumes (to Subscribers only) for 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


As there are above Fourteen Thousand Pages in all, each Volume therefore averages 
Five Hundred and Ninety Pages. 
It will be issued on the following conditions :— 


I. Six Volumes will be issued annually, in one delivery, on 1st March of each year—the 
Subscription of One Guinea being remitted in advance. 


II. A sufficient number having indicated their desire to receive the Twenty-four Volumes 
in one delivery, arrangements are made for this purpose,—the Subscription of Four 
Guineas being payable in advance. 


III. The Publishers greatly prefer that intending Subscribers pay their Subscription through 
their respective Booksellers; but they beg that, in any case, the names may be for- 
warded to them at once. 


IV. It is distinctly to be understood, that parties subscribing, subscribe for the whole 
Twenty-four Volumes. 


V. The issue at Four Guineas will be strictly confined to Subscribers ; and after the List 
is complete, the Work will return to its former price. 


*4* The first issue, Vole. 1 to 6, is now ready, and also the complete set of 24 Volumes. 


Messrs, Ciark trust to receive the support of the Clergy and Laity of all Denominations 
for this undertaking, which, in connexion with Mr. Nicuot’s Series, and the publication of 
Howe by another firm, completes the grand gallery of 


PURITAN DIVINES. 





* You will find that in John Owen the learning of Lightfoot, the strength of Charnock, the 
analysis of Howe, the savour of Leighton, the raciness of Heywood, the glow of Baxter, the 
copiousness of Barrow, the splendour of Bates, are all combined. We should quickly 
restore the race of great divines if our candidates were disciplined in such lore.” —The late 
Dr. Hamilton of Leeds. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK, 38 GEORGE STREET. 
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This day is publifhed, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 75. 6d. cloth lettered, 


CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO: 
BEING A oe OF ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS FROM 
1660 to 1663. 


By Joun iar, author of “ Ages of Chriftendom before the Reforma- 
tion,” &c, 
LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 





This day is publifhed, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 65. 6d. cloth lettered, 


TROUBLOUS TIMES; 


OR, LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE REV. MR. JOHN 
HICKS, AN EJECTED NON-CONFORMIST MINISTER, 1670-1. 


Tranfcribed by Jane Bowrinc Crancw. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Cuarzes StanrorD, author of ‘ Jofeph Alleine : his Companions 
and Times,” &c. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 
Juft publifhed, in One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontifpiece and Vignette Title, 
price 85. 6d. cloth, 


THE WEST INDIES: THEIR SOCIAL AND RELI- 
GIOUS CONDITION. 
_ By Epwarp Dean UnprrulL, Secretary of the Baptift Miffionary Society. 
LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 








Juft publifhed, price 155, cloth lettered, bevelled boards, a new cdition, in One 
VoLumE, 


THE ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By the late CurisropHer Anvexson. Edited by his nephew, HucH Anperson. 
LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
Juft publifhed, in crown 8vo, 75. 6¢., printed in Antique Type, with Fronti- 
piece, &c. 


JOSEPH ALLEINE: HIS COMPANIONS AND 
TIMES ; 
A MEMORIAL OF BLACK BARTHOLOMEW,, 1662. 
By Cuartes STaNForD. 

LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 
PROFESSOR GODWIN’S CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 
Juft publifhed, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
CHRISTIAN FAITH: ITS NATURE, OBJECT, 
CAUSES, AND EFFECTS. 

By Joun H. Gopwin, 

LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 
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USEFUL WORKS 


Published by Robert Hardwicke, 


192 PICCADILLY. 





No. III., April 1862, price 2s. 6d. 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. A QuarrerRty MisceELLany oF EN- 


TERTAINING AND INstRUCTIVE ARTICLES ON ScrEntIFIC Scupsects. Edited by James 


SAMUELSON. 


Tur PHOsPHORES‘ENCE OF THE SeA. With a 
Plate. By A. De Quartrefages, Member of the 
Institute of France, &e. &c. Translated, wita 
Explanatory Notes, by the Editor. 

THe SuN anD Sotarn PHENOMENA. With a 
Coloured Piate. By James Breen, F.R.A.S. 

Licht axnp Coxtour. With a Coloured Plate. 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL ExnIBITION BUILDINGS. 
With an Explanatory Piate. By W. Fairbairn, 
C.E.. D.C.L., Member of the Building Commit- 
tee, President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO ELECTRO- 
PLatixc. By George Gore. 





ConTENTS. 


ARTIFICIAL Precious Stones. By W. S. How: 
grave. 

Tue WHITE CLover. By Mrs. Lankester. With 
Two Plates by Tuffen West. 

Tue Human Heart. By Isaac Ashe, B.A.,T.C.D. 

MISCELLANEA. ‘I'he Northampton Scientific Festi- 
val. ‘ Fairy Rings.” The fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society, &c. Translations: The Kangaroo and 
her Young, &c. 

Reviews. Percy’s Metallurgy; Hogg’s Natural 
Philosophy; Sowerby’s Poisonous Plants, &c. 
And a complete 

QuaRTERLY ,RetTRosPEcT of every Department 
of Science. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, 


The Shilling Peerage. The Shilling Baronetage. The Shilling Knight- 
age. The Shilling House of Commons. By E. Watrorp, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

A Manual of Botanical Terms. For the Use of Classes, Schools, and 
Private Students. By M. C. Cooxe, Author of “ A Manual of Structural Botany,” 
&c. Feap. 8vo, with more than 300 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Lankester on the Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of 
Man. The Complete Volume, price 3s., and Part II., price 1s. Gd., will be ready 
next week. 

Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise 


in Neglected Fields. By P. L. Simmonps. Editor of the * Technologist.” Feap. 8vo. 
[Qeady in April, 


Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London: an Easy and Comprehensive Guide 
to every thing worth seeing and hearing. Contents:—Bazaars, Ball-Rooms, Ca- 
thedrals, Dining-Rooms, Exhibitions, Mansions of Nobility, Markets, Money-Order 
Offices, Monuments and Statues, Museums, Music Halls and Concert Rooms, Out- 
Door Amusements, Omnibuses, Palaces, Parks, Passport Offices, Picture Galleries’ 
Regulations, Popular Entertainments, Police Courts, Prisons. Railway Stations, 
Steamboats, Theatres, Telegraph Offices, &c. Crown 32mo, cloth, price ls. New 
Edition early in April. 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s New Poem, “The Human Tragedy.” 8vo, 7s. 

[Ready March 31. 


Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 
Sowerby’s English Botany. A splendid full-coloured Edition of this 
Standard Work is in preparation, and will shortly be issued in Five Shilling Monthly 
Parts. Prospectuses on Application. 
The British Fungi (A Plain and Easy Account of). With especial refer- 
ence to the Esculent and other Economic Species. By M. C.Cooxz. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. [ Shortly. 
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IMPORTANT 2 Pye ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 








and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- fe 


simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


Schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 


96 New Street, Birmingham; 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anp at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Art. I1—GENTZ’S DIARY. 


Tagebiicher von Friedrich von Gentz. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1861. 


A MORE surprising contribution to history can hardly be con- 
ceived than this remarkable Diary, quite apart from the inter- 
est that must attach to so astounding a bit of autobiographical 
confession. What wonderful peeps and insights into hidden 
thoughts and hidden motives, what thoroughly startling glimpses 
round the back of things and men into their innermost hearts, 
flash upon us from the ungarbled pages of any truly private 
journal,—the written record of such ingenuous effusions as a 
mind will not venture upon except in moments of fancied self- 
communion, far from all inquisitive intrusion! Hence the un- 
premeditated pages of such note-books have long been amongst 
the most popular reading, as they have rightly been held amongst 
the most precious materials for historical delineation. The most 
ingenious and elaborate narrative fails to convey to us so living 
a picture of the times, and the doings and feelings of the men 
of those times, as is contained in the simple jottings down 

of Evelyn and Pepys in their journals, There we look upon 

the twitches and little weaknesses and unconscious tricks that 

are so many clues to inward nature, and after the lapse of 
centuries find ourselves standing face to face with the hidden 

causes and mighty influences that have worked many a strange 

and puzzling event. It is the freshness of hue clinging to this 

kind of revelation which makes its charm so great, even when 
not so essentially marked with the peculiar and delightful tone 

of Evelyn’s and Pepys’s kindly prattle. When we are lucky 
enough to alight upon such a bit of embalmed reality, we dwell 
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thereon with the instinctive fondness which a thing felt to be 
true and actual at once awakens. 

No diary can in a higher degree awaken the sense of tho- 
rough genuineness than the one to which we now wish to draw 
attention. Indeed, the feeling can hardly fail to acquire a 
painful intensity; for here we have mercilessly dragged into 
public sight the innermost life and breathings of a man distin- 
guished by high talent and position, an active politician, states- 
man, and writer; and we see it exhibited in that nakedness of 
emotion, passion, and sensuousness, which he himself dared to 
face only in the supposed secrecy of absolute self-communion, 
and in the candid unguardedness of a self-knowledge, the sense 
whereof, however much he might wish, it yet was not in his 
power to suppress. There cannot be two opinions as to the in- 
delicacy that allowed so premature a publication of this astound- 
ing production, in which private matters, too often of a painfully 
offensive nature, are recounted, bearing reference to persons still 
alive, whose names are given in full. That many traits thus 
furnished are valuable characteristics we readily admit; indeed, 
there is hardly a page of this marvellous book which does not 
contain matter of the most undeniable interest. But that does 
not lessen the wicked love of giving pain that must have pos- 
sessed the individual who could deliberately resolve to circu- 
late such records, when it would have been so easy to sup- 
press these objectionable passages of private scandal, and yet 
to give to the world a book abounding in matter of the highest 
historical importance. We are not astonished, therefore, to find 
that we owe this piece of wilful mischief to the same hand that 
has already become notorious by having bestowed on the world 
the correspondence of Humboldt with Varnhagen von Ense. It 
appears that Varnhagen, who was bound to Gentz by a friend- 
ship of many years’ standing, upon his death obtained possession 
of these papers, and that they have passed, with other stores of 
valuable documents, into the hands of his executrix and niece, 
Mademoiselle Louisa Assing. It is to this lady’s uncompromis- 
ing zeal for publication, or avidity of notoriety, that we have to 
render thanks for the communications of her uncle’s collections 
of literary treasures; the value of which we freely acknow- 
ledge, although we are unable to combine with our apprecia- 
tion a high estimate of Madlle. Assing’s womanly sensitiveness. 
For we cannot admit the preface by Varnhagen, —however 
directly it may prove his intentions that this Diary should be 
- some day published,—to be any justification for its being done 
now. ‘There is not the least evidence therein that Varnhagen 
had maliciously designed to do his friend the irreparable injury 
of giving his most secret thoughts and confessions to the world, 
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when their revelation, besides injuring his own memory, would 
trouble the last years of a venerable veteran still lingering upon 
the field of their common exploits. 

The Diary in question was written by Frederick Gentz, a 
man endowed with rare talents, both for statesmanship and let- 
ters, and who, by the sole force of his genius, raised himself— 
which was then a most difficult feat in Germany, and especially 
in Austria—from the ranks of that humble and respectable 
middle class in which he was born, to be the familiar com- 
panion, mixing with them on terms of strict equality, of the 
highest born and most illustrious and powerful ministers in 
Europe; attending the councils of the Congress of Vienna 
as a chief actor, regarded by Metternich as a most valued 
assistant, and treated by the sovereigns and princes, states- 
men and generals of that stirring period with a deference which 
is a signal tribute to the influence of his gifted intellect. For, 
beyond the fascination of these superior talents, Gentz had 
every thing against him. His origin was of that humble kind 
which the exclusive temper of Austrian society has ever re- 
garded with religious horror. For such a man to work his way 
into admission—on any footing but that of a dependent—to 
daily and intimate intercourse with the aristocracy and court 
of Vienna, was an unraralleled achievement. Moreover, Gentz 
was a man beset with wild and boiling passions, unable to keep 
himself under check, for ever hurried along by his hot love of 
pleasure into excesses as scandalous as they were public;—a 
Sybarite in his tastes, without the fortune to gratify them, yet 
quite incapable of putting any restraint on his wishes, and there- 
fore a continual slave to the painful embarrassment entailed by 
unrestrained indulgence of all kinds. His Diary affords many 
shocking proofs of the disorderly life he led, and the unsoftened 
admissions made concerning himself are certainly the most pain- 
ful portions of the book, Still, with all his deficiency of refined 
feeling, and his utter disregard of propriety in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and his need of money for reckless and shameless 
expenditure, Gentz was still not without a soul that felt a 
noble ambition, and that could rise to a higher thought than 
that of personal interest. The entries in his Diary during the 
eventful year 1809, and especially in reference to the minister 
Stadion, as well as many scattered remarks about persons with 
whom he had intimate connexions, show that his cynical dis- 
regard for delicacy and‘ his strong sensual propensities were not 
unallied, at least originally, with nobler feelings, and that the 
seeming voluptuary and busy man of the world could be sensible, 
at all events in his earlier career, of emotions worthy of his 
splendid intellect, But it is truly painful to watch the system- 
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atic and deliberate corruption with which, as he gets engulfed 
in the sea of political success, Gentz strips off ail generous 
feeling, until at last there remains nothing but the bestial 
though vigorous strength of a malignant faun. Thus from 
these pages there rises up the living image of a man truly sin- 
gular, embodying in marvellous proportions the highest and the 
coarsest qualities of human nature, and exhibiting a combina- 
tion of loftiness with dross, of wallowing sensuality with pierc- 
ing intellect, that constitutes a spectacle of a most surprising 
and perplexing kind. The journal, which extends from 1800- 
1819, is of very varied fulness; in parts containing mere notes 
to guide the memory, while in others, especially during the year 
1809, comprising day by day the eventful occurrences of that 
stirring year. It must add to our astonishment at the substance 
of these confessions to find that in their present startling shape 
they are the revised edition by Gentz himself of his Diary. 
With all the tremendous press of business and pleasure which 
seemed to absorb every minute of his time, Gentz appears never 
to have failed to note down the occurrences of each day—in it- 
self not the least singular contradiction in a life so full of con- 
tradiction. For as Varnhagen, who so long enjoyed intimate 
intercourse with him, testifies, it was one of the peculiarities of 
Gentz’s restless eagerness in the pursuit of the business and 
pleasure of the moment, that he always showed the greatest 
dislike to any thing that forced on him a sense of the passage 
of time, and especially to all allusion to the former events of 
his own life. In the year 1826, he looked through the volumes 
of the Diary, thus thrown off in the feeling of the hour; and it 
is a curious instance of his passionate nature that much of its 
matter had so totally escaped his memory as to be no longer 
intelligible to himself; the perusal induced him to pick out 
portions for preservation, and after making a summary of the 
remainder, to consign the original journal to the flames. The 
present volume is formed, therefore, out of these two different 
compositions. 

The opening entry in the Diary at once ushers us into the 
money embarrassments which then beset Gentz, the fruit. of his 
spendthrift and rowé propensities. On the 14th April 1800, he 
commemorates “ the lucky surprise” of a present of fifty Prus- 
sian dollars from a Jew elder for a petition which he had drawn 
up for him. At that time Gentz, who was a Prussian by birth, 
held a subaltern appointment in the Foreign Office in Berlin, 

‘the pay of which was perfectly inadequate to his extravagant 
wants. These he accordingly sought to provide for, in some 
degree, by putting the powers of his brilliant pen at the disposal 
of various diplomatists with whom he was brought into contact; 
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this intercourse was facilitated by great proficiency in languages, 
remarkable readiness in composition, and highly pleasing man- 
ners. Thus he secured for himself confidential connexions,— 
for a man in his official position, often of a doubtful nature,— 
which led to his being early employed in drawing up important 
State-papers. Thus he established for himself that reputation 
as a writer which induced the Austrian Cabinet to intrust him 
with the composition of the masterly manifestoes hurled by it 
against Napoleon. But a few months after he had thanked 
his stars for bringing him fifty dollars from the Jew elder, we 
find him joyously noting down the receipt of 500/. from Lord 
Grenville, with the remark that this was the first remittance of 
the kind he ever received. The sums which at a later period 
he acknowledges having received from various foreign courts 
are immense. At this time Gentz was but in the apprentice- 
ship of his strange career, nor yet so thoroughly used to the 
more startling elements of the connexions into which he al- 
lowed himself to be led as to be able to refrain from noticing the 
same. Thus in February 1801, he cannot help wondering at the 
“highly extraordinary” coincidence that he should be intrusted 
by Lord Carysfort with turning into French the English notes 
against Prussia, while the Prussian minister, Count Haugwitz, 
made him translate into German his own against England. 

The journal does not give any distinct notice of the grounds 
which induced Gentz to resolve upon leaving Berlin, and for- 
saking the Prussian service. This portion of the Diary is not 
in its original fulness. But the entries are sufficiently numer- 
ous to give us a shrewd guess of the causes at work. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more disorderly and dissipated life than 
is unblushingly acknowledged in these brief notes, which seem 
still panting with the heat of passion. Jews, bailiffs, debts, 
gaming mishaps, mistresses, and debaucheries of all kinds, are 
the ever-recurring burdens of a career that resulted in domestic 
troubles (for Gentz was married), shortly alluded to without any 
affectation of reserve. During a career of headlong dissipation, a 
running entry of sums from foreign ministers, particularly from 
England,—on one occasion 10002. in a lump,—proves that, with 
all his devotion to pleasure, Gentz still found time to cultivate 
and increase his political connexions. And it was probably quite 
as much to these facts as to his desire to get away from social 
embarrassments, that his leaving Berlin was due. Gentz pur- 
sued politics with the same passion that he brought into his 
other pursuits. The vacillating temper of the Prussian Cabinet 
in its policy towards France was particularly hateful to his soul, 
which had embraced with vehement passion the gigantic plan of 
energetic resistance sketched out by the English statesmen with 
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whom he had connected himself. Under the circumstances, it 
was natural that Gentz should feel strongly disposed to seek a 
removal into the service of Austria, then battling boldly against 
the power of France; which removal, by also relieving him from 
daily annoyances in the world of Berlin, would free him from 
much which must have been highly irritating to his epicurean 
disposition. For some time a pretty actress appears to have 
suspended his choice between herself and his ambitious pro- 
spects in Vienna; but at last the resolution was taken, and on 
the 20th June he turned his back on his wife and Berlin, never 
again to see either. 

His reception at Vienna at first was not such as to be very 
encouraging. A nomination as Rath, with the slender salary of 
4000 depreciated florins, was all he got; and he left for Dres- 
den in the absence of any prospect of active employment. But 
there he fell upon a group of diplomatists through whom he was 
Jaunched into new and important connexions. Metternich was 
then at Dresden beginning his career, while our minister was 
Mr. Elliott. For reasons not given, Gentz was made to accom- 
pany Elliott to England, Metternich and other diplomatic men 
helping to supply him with the necessary money. What took 
place in England is not stated in the journal, which at this 
point is unusually meagre; but it is certain that this journey 
was a great turning-point in Gentz’s life. For during it he 
established an intimate understanding with leading English 
politicians that lasted through life, and enabled him to return 
to Vienna with means and influence that materially helped him 
in his subsequent career. He,notes how, having been received 
in Vienna, upon his arrival from England, with suspicion and 
jealousy by the ministers of the day, ‘ he troubled himself very 
little about these unfavourable dispositions, putting his whole 
trust in the relations he had secured in England.” ‘That these 
relations were of a tolerably substantial kind, is testified by many 
admissions; and we see the political agent whose outfit had to 
be got together by subscription returning in a comfortable Eng- 
lish travelling carriage, and living in a style of equality with the 
fashionables of the day. As might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, he lived on a footing of particular intimacy with 
Sir Arthur Paget, our minister in Vienna, and the entries re- 
ferring to him are plentiful. The following entry of December 
1804, is sufficiently curious: ‘* Brougham, at that time known 
only as a political writer, came to Vienna, and sought me out 

_ with much interest. His cynical behaviour did not please me, 
but I could not withstand his powers of mind, his originality 
and eloquence. We met every day; and, although he was little 
suited to fine company, I took him to Paget’s, where he behaved 
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on the first invitation (on the occasion of conversation about 
Mr. A’Court in Naples) with such want of propriety, that we 
were obliged to give him up.” 

It was only in 1805, on the outbreak of the fatal war with 
Napoleon, destined to be so full of disastrous mishaps to the 
Austrian arms, that Gentz succeeded in securing for himself at 
last the confidence of the Austrian ministers. Up to this time 
he had been regarded with much suspicion. Some would hold 
him to be a Prussian spy, while others, with more reason, looked 
with jealousy at his hidden relations with the English ministry, 
which, however, had been of late less close, “ because they saw 
that I was shut out here from secrets.” On the 14th September 
there was, however, a full explanation, which resulted in a great 
reconciliation between him and Count Cobenzel. “I now 
resolved to take the pen for Austria, and drew up the 
sketch of a book on the balance of power,” which met with 
the minister’s high approval. But events marched too fast 
even for Gentz’s rapid pen. On the 17th October “ there arose 
already vague rumours of mishaps that had befallen our army. 
On the 21st I learnt the defeat at Ulm and its immediate 
consequences ;” and “on the 17th November Count Cobenzel 
confided to me with bitter tears that it was time to leave 
Vienna.” Andso Gentz turned his back upon the capital, with 
his servants, horses, and three carriages. “ Style enough,” he 
exclaims, “after such catastrophes, and, indeed, in much better 
spirits than circumstances seemed to warrant.” 

It was not until after three years’ exile that Gentz was 
allowed to see the fleshpots and great world of Vienna again, 
and then at first but for a moment, in the troubled season of 
1809. The reason of this banishment lay in the proscription 
which Napoleon, in a bulletin from Berlin, had levelled against 
Gentz, and which was necessarily law to the statesmen of 
Austria in this moment of her humiliation. During these years 
Gentz resided mostly in Prague, leading a restless and troubled 
life, divided between the pursuit of his two leading passions, 
pleasure and politics, fretting at his exile from the centre of 
State business, watching with unflagging eagerness the course of 
events, keeping up by letter his relations with men in power, and 
even, in spite of his seemingly total eclipse, consulted by and 
exercising influence upon those, who in that gloomy period, still 
strove to keep up the fight which the Austrian empire had 
found itself obliged to abandon. For Gentz had by this time 
established for himself a reputation as a political counsellor and 
eager antagonist of French domination which was acknowledged 
by all leading statesmen. ‘Thus when Prussia, with rashness 
as singular as it was foolish, took up the gauntlet dropped by 
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Austria, and rushed upon the catastrophe of Jena, Gentz was at 
once earnestly begged to come to the Prussian head-quarters, 
which he did, though only to return quickly to his retreat in 
Prague. At this time Gentz’s circumstances were so reduced, 
that a loan of 400 paper florins was to him a heavenly boon, 
Yet in spite of such painful embarrassments, relieved onl 
by the steady advance of money from England, and the dis- 
heartening accounts that poured in daily “about the progress 
of the French and ithe total separation of England from the 
Continent, Gentz kept up his spirits; and although much of his 
time was taken up with the pleasures of society, he occupied 
himself constantly with matters of state.” Indeed, of the many 
curious pages in this curious book, those which narrate the 
chequered feelings and adventures that filled up Gentz’s life at 
this time are perhaps the most curious, as illustrations of his 
character. The running contrast which here meets us of drunken 
frivolity and stern purpose, side by side, is so unnatural as to be 
almost revolting. 

In August 1808 new prospects at last began to open to him 
of a return to Vienna, and of a recognised activity in the ser- 
vice of the State. Again, the insufferable overbearing of Napo- 
leon had brought about a state of feeling in his vassals which, 
in spite of the bitter experience of his overwhelming force, im- 
pelled them to prefer a new appeal to arms rather than longer to 
abide the brunt of his arrogant indignities. It was thought that 
the chances of success for such an attempt had now increased, 
through the difficulties which were besetting the French armies 
in Spain. In those days it was not easy on the Continent even 
for a man enjoying the best means of information to be regu- 
larly supplied with tidings; and so little was Gentz disposed, 
after his recent experience, to put faith in reports of French 
disasters, that for some time he looked upon their bearer, a 
certain Johnson, secretly sent upon a mission by the English 
government, as an adventurer. It is evident from the present 
journal that recent events had much lowered the confidence of 
Gentz in the efficiency of the Continental powers for coping 
with the French in the field. His clear eye had accurately 
taken the measure of Austrian men and things, and though he 
retained his old feelings unimpaired, and supported with his 
old zeal the scheme of European coalition against French 
usurpation broached by English statesmen, he did so without 
any illusion as to the great risk of disaster resulting from the 
. state of disorganisation and incompetence that marked Con- 
tinental cabinets. He wished and strove for the overthrow of 
Napoleon; but it is apparent that at the time he was never 
blinded by passion to the inadequacy of the instrumentality by 
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which this purpose was to be achieved, and felt strong misgivings 
from the first about the result of the new struggle. But the die 
was cast. A letter from Count Stadion, who, as minister, repre- 
sented the war party, confidentially informed Gentz, hitherto so 
long excluded from official countenance, that the moment was 
at hand when he would be wanted. Every thing already pointed 
to war, and the government had just taken the important step 
of calling out the militia. On the 18th February 1809 a second 
letter came to Gentz at Prague from the minister, calling upon 
him to come to him without delay. The appeal was of course 
obeyed, “although not without sadness;” and after a cordial 
reception, and thoroughly confidential communication of every 
thing bearing upon the situation of the moment, “I took pos- 
session of the room in the Chancellerie d’Etat, where I was to 
draw up the war manifesto, and in which I have since spent 
most of the hours of the day.” His occupancy of this official 
abode proved on this occasion shorter than, with all his fore- 
bodings, he had probably ever thought possible. Already, on 
the 8th of May, he had once more to leave Vienna, before the 
advancing legions of France, this time to turn his steps towards 
Hungary, in the wake of the imperial court and government. 
It is at this epoch that the Diary acquires a supreme interest, as 
it reveals with an appalling vividness the miserable spectacle of 
stolid infatuation, drivelling conception, and silly rashness, pre- 
sented by the individuals who, having to guide the destinies of 
an empire, could not command sufficient clearness of vision to 
come to a distinct conviction of the abyss yawning so glaringly 
at their very feet, and summon at once the only resolution 
which could save them from falling into it. Of the helpless 
fluctuations and oscillations of the Austrian councils, under the 
influence of inveterate obstinacy combined with pretentious 
incompetence on the part of the court, and of want of com- 
manding qualities in those who assumed the duties of advisers, 
no one was in such a position as Gentz to know the full truth. 
For while bound to Count Stadion by intimate relations, he 
yet shared, from his open counsels in favour of moderation, the 
confidence of those men who advocated peace as an inevitable 
necessity under the weight of disaster. Indeed, he was evi- 
dently chosen by the latter party as the particular depositary 
of their thoughts, on account of his confidential relations with 
Count Stadion, and of the consideration which he might thus 
be able to gain for their views. The head-quarters of the im- 
perial court were fixed at Dotis in Hungary, not far from the 
unportant stronghold of Comorn. The group there gathered is 
thus described : 


“ Thither, at the express desire of the Emperor, Count Stadion had 
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proceeded from Prague, to which place he had betaken himself on the 
armistice of Znaym, having already quite decided upon giving in his re- 
signation. The greater part of my hours naturally belonged to him, and 
I was his daily companion at breakfast, dinner, and tea in the evening. 
But besides, I found there the chiefs of the party who were working 
for peace,—Prince John Liechtenstein, Marshal Bellegarde, General 
Bubna,—and all these gave me their full trust; for they saw in me, 
though no lover of a bad peace, yet likewise no fanatical champion for 
carrying on a war that had undoubtedly become desperately arduous. 
Here also there were the passionate counsellors for resistance to the 
last (secretly encouraged by the Empress, and on some occasions like- 
wise by the Emperor), who looked with horror on every proposal of 
peace. One of the most conspicuous of this party was Count Ferdinand 
Palffy, though his reputation for frivolity, both previously and subse- 
quently, would have apparently discredited the statement. The slender 
amount of confidence with which he inspired me was wholly destroyed 
by my perfect knowledge of the underhand cabal which he contrived 
with various friends (such as Bardaxi, Johnson, &ec.), and in which 
several Austrians shared, whose names I do not choose to write down.” 

The situation in which the Austrian empire then stood 
was such as to warrant the belief that its destruction, if it did 
not come about, could be staved off only by the good-will of 
Napoleon. After having deliberately engaged in war, under 
circumstances of peculiar advantage,—having picked, it seems, 
and brought into the field an army carefully reorganised and 
thoroughly renovated, under the command of the Archduke 
Charles, who had himself directed and inspired all that had 
been done for remodelling it, and who was, moreover, the most 
popular and highly esteemed captain in its ranks, Austria had 
seen the army thus sent forth with just expectations of success 
driven with humiliating rapidity and crippling loss, from pest to 
post,—the Archduke Charles disabled from even raising a finger 
in defence of the capital, which was left to fall an easy prey to the 
foreigner—and then, again, though fighting with every natural 
position and odds in his favour, at Aspern, only barely able to 
preserve himself from the signal defeat which Napoleon soon 
afterwards inflicted upon him at Wagram with such crushing 
effect. Marvellous, indeed, was the energy by which Napoleon 
contrived to relieve himself from the immense disadvantages 
under which he had been labouring for a whole month, during 
which the Archduke Charles could never find out how to turn 
them to account. Fighting on her own ground, and in pos- 
session of all her resources, Austria had proved herself quite 
- unable to gain a single positive advantage over the enemy, 
and within two months had beheld the virtual annihilation of 
the army on which she had expended the tenderest care, and 
looked with the pride of self-congratulation. Such disasters 
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might have been expected to make every one but too ready to 
seek peace at almost any sacrifice. Such was, however, not the 
case. Pursued by the French columns and driven towards Mo- 
ravia, the Archduke Charles was glad to save his sorely-pressed 
troops from destruction by accepting an armistice on the 12th 
July at Znaym, in which he bound himself that plenipotentia- 
ries should forthwith be sent from the imperial head-quarters 
to treat for a definitive peace with Napoleon. The step thus 
taken by the Austrian generalissimo was vehemently blamed 
at the Emperor’s court; and we now learn that at first there 
was a serious inclination not to ratify the convention in spite 
of the desperate state of affairs,—the army being not merely 
beaten and scattered, but thoroughly demoralised in spirit, and 
all the principal officers loudly proclaiming want of confidence 
in their general. Nor was the idea of renewing the war laid 
aside when at last it was found impossible to avoid negotiation. 
It was entered upon solely with the view of gaining time. 


“The resolution has been taken,” writes Gentz, on the 22d July, 
“to bring together in Hungary, and especially at Comorn, the greater 
part of the army. Twenty-five thousand men have been required from 
the Archduke Charles, with the announcement that the Emperor having 
taken the command into his own hands, there was no further need for 
a generalissimo. Even after this information, he did not send in his 
resignation ; still it appears certain that for the time we shall be quit 
Of him... ... Bonaparte is to be asked for his terms of peace, and if 
they be found ever so little burdensome, it is meant again to seek the 
chances of war. And to define the word ‘burdensome, it is enough 
to know that the Emperor will not even hear of yielding the Dalma- 
tian coast-land .... When one thinks what the army is on which the 
whole scheme relies,—that amongst the 60,000 men already existing, 
there are at the outside 25,000 soldiers of the line—that all those who 
come by the Jablunka have sixty leagues to march—that the arch- 
dukes, whom at present one has to try to remove, have their partisans 
and friends, who by their cabals will know how to destroy the little 
good spirit that has got the better of the discouragement unavoidable 
upon so much mischance—that all the new machinery would want a 
deal of time to be put in trim and made to work well—that Bonaparte 
being with 90,000 men in the middle of the stage between Vienna and 
Presburg, will never give us the time to bring together and organise 
our forces—.... that once beaten it is impossible to conceive where 
we should get new supplies, and that then all treaty will be out of the 
question,—one is astounded at the rashness of these designs. If all be 
sincerely meant, then those who meditate them either have more bold- 
ness and greatness of soul than we ever fancied, or it is a case of total 
and fatal blindness, which will end in wholesale destruction.” 


It is impossible to be any longer in doubt as to which 
was the correct explanation. The imperial counsels were at 
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this time still under the action of the very same influences 
which had impelled them in the first instance with blind 
and exaggerated self-confidence into war; and these influences 
rested partly on a delusive belief in an effective coalition with 
Austria of the Continental, and especially German, powers, but 
much more on the fanatical temper of some members of the 
imperial family,—particularly the Empress, who could not be 
weaned from a passionate and unreasoning habit of mind. It 
must be borne in mind that this crisis coincided with our 
Walcheren expedition, the despatch of which was calculated 
to keep alive expectations of a possible diversion against the 
enemy. How greatly the hope of such diversions had originally 
contributed to make the cabinet of Vienna plunge into war, is 
sufficiently shown in the Diary, and most strikingly where it 
recounts, upon the authority of the Prince of Orange and his 
minister Fagel, the slender grounds whereon the Austrian go- 
vernment was induced for a while to rest its expectations of the 
cooperation of Russia. Of the Prince of Orange, Gentz says, 
that he was a man “ whose intentions and behaviour deserved 
praise, but whose judgment was confined, and his way of looking 
at things light and shallow. He was fond of war, pretty much 
like the Emperor.” Yet upon the mere authority of some casual 
words dropped by the King of Prussia to the Prince, and by him 
eagerly reported at Vienna, the Austrian ministers appear to 
have seriously assumed Prussia’s readiness to act with them as 
established, and to have sent an envoy to conclude with her a 
cnvention, who was doomed to find himself dispatched on a 
regular fool’s errand. “ What is most curious,” adds Gentz, 
“is, that when Steigentesch laid stress upon the promises the 
king made to the Prince of Orange, the king answered, ‘Oh, 
don’t quote the Prince of Orange; he is an enthusiast, who never 
knows what he says or hears.’” And yet the Austrian states- 
men of the day were light-headed enough to be for ever swayed 
in their resolutions by reasons so slight as the unweighed utter- 
ances of such a hot-headed and thoughtless partisan. 

At this particular moment, however, the force of events had 
for a season put an end to all delusive belief in active assistance 
from any power except England. Germany was indeed quiver- 
ing at least with the desire to rise against the foreigner, but 
it was a desire which for the present was forcibly repressed by 
the triumphant positions of Napoleon. No German prince in 
the possession of any strength dared at this conjuncture to fol- 
low his true sympathies, and, allying himself with the shattered 
power of Austria, confront the overwhelming might of France. 
However much at one time the imperial government did without 
doubt reckon upon being joined by the whole force of Germany 
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in the struggle it took up, now, at all events, it no longer de- 
rived from this mistaken calculation the particular hopes that 
still made it hang back from seeking peace. The stubborn 
indisposition to treat proceeded mainly from the sluggish cha~ 
racter of the Emperor, who, nursed in prejudice, was slow to 
understand the true nature of his position, clung to false notions 
of dignity, and moreover was surrounded by persons who, talk- 
ing a language congenial to his narrow intellect, tended to keep 
up in him an exaggerated conception of the power and condition 
of the empire, in spite of such glaring defeats. Of all these per- 
sons, the one who was most vehemently opposed to peace at the 
cost of sacrifice was the empress; and we find so competent a 
witness as Prince John Liechtenstein expressing the opinion that 
her influence “ was certainly a chief cause of the madness which 
has come over the emperor. This princess, seeing herself unable 
to be a happy woman,” he goes on to say, “... . seems to 
have resolved on becoming a great woman, and to die as a 
heroine. This romantic idea drives her into all kinds of eccen- 
tricities, and makes her embrace, with a sort of transport, the 
phantom of a glorious end, until she aims perhaps rather at 
the vision than at victory.” Around this excitable and intem- 
perate princess there congregated, therefore, a batch of fanatical 
courtiers and frantic nobles, who dreamt of nothing but war, 
and could not even at this hour be convinced of the vulnera- 
bility of Austrian valour. It is certain, however, that these men 
were, with few exceptions, individually of no real note, and 
that Count Stadion, who still figured as prime minister, and had 
identified himself in his policy with the war party, by no means 
approved of the suggestions of these unreasoning counsellors. 
Count Stadion’s position at this time was indeed one such as 
no minister ought ever to accept, and singularly illustrates the 
weakness which ruined the political career of this thoroughly 
high-bred and chivalrous nobleman. Following his own propen- 
sities, and led away by representations against which his easy 
temper had not been sufficiently on its guard, Count Stadion 
had deliberately embarked the empire in war; and now, although 
perfectly resolved never to compromise his reputation by re- 
maining in office, and carrying out a new policy on the con- 
clusion of peace, he was as firmly resolved to stand by his sove- 
reign in the difficulties into which he had fallen, through the 
consequences of the war which he had himself mainly helped to 
bring on. Without illusion as to the condition of the empire, 
and the value of the men with whom he had to deal, it was 
characteristic of Count Stadion’s noble, though weak, nature 
that he should willingly lend himself, in deference to what he 
considered a call upon his honour, to carry on the duties, and 
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bear the responsibilities of office, under circumstances which, 
as he himself well knew, must make it impossible for him to 
do any good, and must do him personally an infinity of harm. 
In fact, Count Stadion was at this moment but the shadow 
of a minister, good-naturedly consenting against his wiser con- 
viction to sacrifice himself, from a high sense of duty, to a sove- 
reign who showed but small appreciation of this disinterested 
conduct. Nor did Stadion entertain any illusions about his 
own position, or the consequences that would result therefrom 
to him personally: “I look upon myself as one dead, or as ex- 
isting but for my children,” said he once to Gentz; who remarks, 
“such words were not calculated to inspire much confidence in 
his fitness for a war minister.” 

It is difficult to say, indeed, who at this precise moment 
really had in hand the direction of the imperial councils. Every 
thing was at hap-hazard and adrift. Comorn was the supposed 
seat of government; and there, we are told, “no one rules in 
the true sense. There is no centre and no combination. A wish 
there is, but no will. Every body shirks responsibility, and 
the Emperor is much too weak to take a decision. Thus time is 
lost, and there is a complication of contradictions.” Yet, weak 
and incapable of independent action as the Emperor was by 
nature, it was the peculiarity of his character never to submit 
steadily to any one dominant influence, but to be perpetually 
tossed to and fro by contrary gusts, which rendered it absolutely 
impossible for him ever to fulfil his engagements. The picture 
which is given of this monarch in the pages of a Diary that at 
all events reflects what was daily felt and spoken by the men 
who thronged the court, presents him as such a singularly mean 
and ignoble hero, that one remembers with astonishment the 
glory of patriarchal goodness which it has been since sought to 
shed around his memory. For even Gentz often pours out the 
anguish of his heart at some new “ miserable,” ‘‘ mean,” “ under- 
hand,” “ cowardly” proceeding on the part of the Emperor, who 
seems to have been particularly destitute of any true warmth of 
feeling under an exterior of homely kindliness. With a monarch 
of such slippery character, Count Stadion was not the minister 
to acquire the influence that had to be inspired. ‘‘It is out 
of the question to count on that man,” writes Gentz, “for a 
quarter of an hour; to be sure of him, would require never to 
leave him for a minute during the whole twenty-four hours, as was 
the case with the late Colloredo. It is not enough to have got his 
promise to sign; the rescripts already prepared for signature are 
often changed in a minute, if the one or the other new speaker 
is an intriguer, or happens to come in and stop the execution.” 

Under such circumstances as these, it was out of the ques- 
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tion that the negotiations going on with Napoleon should be 
conducted with energy, and much more so that they should lead 
to any result. On the part of Austria, they had been confided to 
General Nugent and Metternich, who was then already gener- 
ally looked at as Stadion’s successor in office, in the event of 
peace. These plenipotentiaries met Napoleon’s minister Cham- 
pagny at the small town of Altenberg, on the confines of Hun- 
gary, and were soon engaged in the discussion of interminable 
propositions and counter-propositions, which offered no prospect 
of settlement, and necessitated repeated prolongations of the 
armistice, originally concluded but for a month. The truth is, 
that both parties thought that time would act in their favour. 
The Emperor of Austria, unable to bring himself to make con- 
cessions, and still thinking of renewing war, kept spinning out 
negotiations, because he hoped for assistance through our forces 
sent to Walcheren; while Napoleon, aware of the strength of his 
victorious position in the heart of the empire, and thoroughly 
informed of the disorganised condition of the Austrian army, 
the leading officers of which were animated with feelings against 
their commander that virtually amounted to mutiny, reckoned 
on time to teach the enemy his utter helplessness, and thus ren- 
der him in the end meekly subservient. Nowhere before have 
we been shown, as in this Diary, how perfectly well founded 
were these calculations of Napoleon upon the internal confusion 
and dissatisfaction that pervaded the most influential sections of 
Austrian society. The facts enumerated on this head by Gentz 
are true revelations of a most startling kind; for if there has 
been one impression generally abroad, it has been this, that, 
throughout the great struggle against Napoleon, the Austrian 
nobility and Austrian army were unswervingly, yea stolidly, 
loyal to the imperial house, and, above all, even unreason- 
ably attached to its chief commander, the Archduke Charles. 
To our great surprise, we are now taught, that, so far from 
this being so, an intense dissatisfaction prevailed, particularly 
amongst the officers, against the members of the imperial family, 
and that the Archduke Charles in particular was spoken of 
with feelings of unmitigated bitterness and contempt for his 
conduct in the field. Nor are such opinions to be laid to the 
account of Gentz’s particular bias. ‘They are the expressions 
of men of the highest rank and position, who in their conver- 
sations utter the convictions of their hearts, the value of which 
we can test, as their names are given. The pervading burden 
of complaint is, that the Archduke Charles has been the bane 
of the army, and that it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be removed from the command, together with all the members 
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of the imperial family. It is not our purpose here to inquire 
into the military accuracy of the strictures passed upon the stra- 
tegical measures of the commander. We would draw attention 
to the political importance of the existence in Austria, at that 
critical conjuncture, of a feeling of profound and decided dis- 
satisfaction, which is incontrovertibly proved by the unreserved 
utterances of men by birth and professional position standing in 
the closest relations with the government. This is a fact well 
worthy of consideration, and pregnant with instructive infer- 
ences. Count O'Donnell himself, aide-de-camp to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, and an officer “of great distinction, who 
covered himself with glory,” expresses his conviction that the 
Archduke Charles “has throttled the empire. What hope,” 
adds he, “is there of influencing a man who is without any solid 
foundation, without any basis whereon to work? ..... His 
conduct in the first part of the campaign is to be explained by 
one circumstance. As soon as he knew that Bonaparte was 
with the army, he was put out of countenance, and fell from fault 
to fault. . . . He is like a cock which you set on a table with 
his beak put against a chalked line. The cock thinks himself 
bound to the line, keeps moving and fluttering, but fancies him- 
self unable to lift his beak.” The same kind of language is used 
over and over again by other persons. Amongst the Austrian 
officers held in highest esteem for his strategical capacities was 
General Hiller, who was charged with an important command 
under the Archduke, and was present during the whole cam- 
paign. His opinion is, that, through gross dilatoriness, the 
Archduke lost two valuable days, and that he only fought the 
drawn battle of Aspern “ when forced to do so with the knife 
to his throat.” Again, we have Prince Esterhazy bearing tes- 
timony that there is but one opinion as to the generalissimo in 
the army. But the most curious evidence of the overwhelming 
feeling against the Archduke Charles, and of the utter inef- 
ficiency of the Austrian army, is that given by so highly dis- 
tinguished an officer as General Wallmoden. His character 
and soldier-like qualities require no comment. ‘“ He had been 
one of the men most outspoken for war, and one of the chief 
advisers in the preparatory steps. At Wagram he behaved 
with the greatest distinction; he it was who took from the 
French the eleven guns they lost there. . . . He got the cross, 
and was named lieutenant-general; certainly, therefore, he has 
not been bribed to declare against war.” Yet this distinguished 
soldier, the pride of the Austrian army, told Gentz things about 
its state “which froze him with horror.” ‘He is,” writes 
Gentz, “ decidedly for peace, and peace even on any terms; and 
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this is, according to him, the opinion of all the generals of mark 
—the two Stutterheims, Radetzky, Kolowrat, Bellegarde; of 
the most energetic men in the army, like Wartensleben, young 
Prince Reuss, &c. &e. He says that the army, composed one 
third of militia and Landsturm, and another third of recruits, 
cannot cope with the enemy, even if he should not have the 
immense advantages which are given him by our deplorable 
flight. He says that, were we to win a battle, we should still 
be in the most cruel embarrassment; while, were we to lose it, 
this would involve the total dissolution of the army and state. 
He says that the Emperor, all the archdukes, and all who govern 
under them, are to such a degree inefficient, that all idea of 
withstanding Bonaparte with instruments of this kind is the 
highest pitch of folly. He says that John Liechtenstein is 
wanting in almost all the qualities for a great command; that 
the new council is worth nothing; finally—but why write what 
certainly will never fade from my mind?” Yet the Prince 
Liechtenstein thus spoken of was the officer generally con- 
sidered as fittest to carry out the practical duties of the com- 
mand nominally assumed by the Emperor; while the council so 
summarily condemned was regarded by its author as a board of 
salvation, which, by the mere fact of its institution, had secured 
a radical reform. 

Granting the purpose to renew war, there was but one feel- 
ing, that it was indispensable to put the army on a new foot- 
ing. Every one was loud, even in the Emperor's favourite 
circles, in acknowledging and crying out against the mis- 
management which had marked the course of the campaign. 
There were those who still insisted that the army was one 
which could meet the French with success, but all were vehe- 
ment in denouncing the incapacity that had directed it, and 
insisted upon the necessity of making a change therein. The 
language heard on all sides was the very same which has 
again been so generally heard in Austria since Magenta and 
Solferino. The army had been sacrificed by the incapacity of 
its commanders and the defects of its organisation, and, as 
at present, the government admitted the fact, and professed 
to be doing all that was necessary for a radical remedy of the 
discovered deficiencies. Yet it is very certain that, in spite 
of the general admission of the need for thorough reform, the 
measures actually adopted were wofully inadequate to the 
wants of the crisis, and would not have given the Austrian 
army an organisation on which, had war broken out again, it 
would have been reasonable to found hopes of better success 
than before. The principal outcry was above all directed 
against the archdukes in a body, who were accused of being 
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animated by a spirit of personal jealousy against each other, which 
made them deliberately refuse to act in concert, and wilfully 


disappoint the commander-in-chief. To obviate this fatal state, 


of things, the Emperor himself was to supersede the Archduke 
Charles, as the only person in the empire who could impose the 
necessary duty of military subordination upon these privileged 
individuals. But the Emperor was a man of such weak temper 
that he was quite unable to exert an effective control over his 
unruly relatives. ‘To such a degree,” are we told by Gentz, 
“had the Emperor compromised his authority over his brothers, 
that their disobedience to his orders was a daily occurrence. 
Often he had been advised to make the Palatin come, under 
some plea or other, to head-quarters, end so put an end to all 
the harm he is doing in Hungary. I myself had strongly dwelt 
on this measure in several letters. Well! now we find that the 
Emperor did what we wished, but without ever attaining his 
object. He has actually summoned the Palatin, and more than 
once; but he never obeyed his orders; under one pretext or 
another, he has always avoided coming.” Of all the imperial 
princes, the Archduke Ferdinand, at the head of the troops 
in Bohemia, was looked upon as the most thoroughly objec- 
tionable and incompetent. Yet he was not removed from his 
important command; and the reason was, according to Count 
“O'Donnell, that the Emperor feared to wound the feelings of 
the Empress by removing her inefficient brother. 

The Emperor’s supreme command being avowedly a matter 
of mere title, that council had been instituted for the practical 
direction of military matters, of which Wallmoden’s soldier-like 
bluntness spoke with so little respect. Still it comprised the 
officers most highly thought of for professional capacity in the 
army, as Bellegarde, Meyer, Duca, John Liechtenstein, and 
Radetzky, then chief of the staff. But these men, though pro- 
fessional soldiers, and, as we learn from their conversations, per- 
fectly alive to many of the exigencies of the moment, were 
never in a condition to give any effective impulse to combined 
and comprehensive action of any kind. “This new council,” 
General Stutterheim tells Gentz, “of which so much noise has 
been made, is a mere phantom. It has never even drawn up a 
plan. Meyer, who alone has enough activity to make one, is 
too learned, too pedantic, too diffuse ; he begins with Cyrus to 
end with Bonaparte. Bellegarde never explains himself; Duca 
does not open his mouth. Prince John, when he attended the 
meetings of the said council, generally went to sleep. The 
most unfortunate part is, that the Emperor employs this new 
machine for issuing a quantity of orders about which Prince 
Liechtenstein knows nothing, and which mar the most essential 
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matters; sometimes he also issues them through the Aulic 
Council for War at Pesth. Had war been renewed, the Empe- 
ror would have gone on in this same way, to the great injury of 
the army and its operations. . . . . Prince Liechtenstein, it is 
true, in sheer despair, would have left with his staff without pay- 
ing any further attention to the council; but then he would 
have had to act by himself, which he could not do; and Ra- 
detzky, a good officer, a good quarter-master general, in the 
ordinary sense, would not have been able to make up for what 
was wanting. The confusion would have been immense.” Nor 
was the want of immediate executive authority, which is here so 
vividly shown, the only thing that made this council unfit to im- 
part a direction suitable to a vigorous resumption of hostilities 
with success. The members who composed it were many of them 
thoroughly infected with a conviction of the hopelessness of war 
under the circumstances that then prevailed in the empire, and 
particularly in the existing relations of the imperial family. Their 
hearts were not only bent on peace, but actually beset with 
thoughts that ran upon the impossibility of ever doing any thing 
creditable to their character as soldiers, as long as they had to deal 
with a sovereign and with princes of such a stamp. Full as our 
minds now are of the great and loyal services since rendered to 
the House of Hapsburg by Radetzky, it is with a feeling of 
wonder, which takes away the breath, that we read the following 
passage: “5th October: I have had long conversations with Ra- 
detzky, who has been talking to me about all that there is bad in 
the military system, &c. Also he spoke, in a manner that surprised 
me ina man so staid and so careful, of the ideas which begin to go 
through the army of the Emperor’s unfitness, and the advantage 
which might result from a total change of dynasty.” It ought to 
create no astonishment that, when such ideas were afloat in the 
brains of soldiers like Radetzky, men gifted with Gentz’s undim- 
med political perspicacity should have all been long convinced of 
the indispensable necessity of concluding peace, however much 
their inmost hearts may have longed for the overthrow of Napo- 
leon. Thus, then, that came about which Napoleon had shrewdly 
foreseen. The total absence of all the means requisite for war 
was such as to bring its own conviction with it, and, in spite of 
himself, to force upon the drivelling Emperor the necessity of 
abandoning projects the materials for which crumbled away 
under his weak hand. But yet with that mistimed and ex- 
cessive obstinacy so often evinced in exactly the wrong place 
by characters that on other occasions never show themselves 
capable of effort, the Emperor kept setting his face grimly 
against the peace, which, if clogged with conditions of sur- 
render, seemed to him an act unworthy of his imperial majesty. 
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Week thus followed week without any thing decisive being 
done, either towards the conclusion of the peace, which was dis- 
cussed by the plenipotentiaries, or towards putting the army on an 
effective footing; until at last Napoleon, after the complete failure 
of our Walcheren expedition, thought it time to put an end to this 
state of indefinite suspense. ‘The terms he demanded were not 
excessive. They involved a cession of territory, principally on 
the Adriatic and in Gallicia, together with a money indemnity. 
The truth is, that Napoleon was embarrassed as to what to do 
with the empire at his feet. Easy as it would have been for him 
to destroy the small power that still remained to the House of 
Hapsburg, he would have been at a loss how to dispose of the 
spoil won. What was he to do with the Austrian duchies, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary, the three main stems of the empire? He 
might have been glad to erect them into separate states, and thus 
break the existence of an empire that had given him trouble, 
and might be expected to do so again whenever its rulers felt 
themselves strong enough. But the elements for constituting 
these different portions into states were then nowhere forth- 
coming, not even in Hungary, with all its national traditions. 
Had he attempted to call into existence such creatures, they 
would have been so artificial as to exceed even his ephemeral 
creatures in Germany in their weakness and inability to stand 
by themselves. It was the sense of the mighty difficulties which 
he must meet in trying to deal with the thorough transformation 
of the Austrian empire, that made Napoleon refrain from push- 
ing his advantage to extremes, and content himself with com- 
paratively moderate conditions. Now, therefore, he made the 
Austrian Government understand that it must make up its 
mind either to yield, or at once to try again that issue of arms 
to which he was well aware that it was in no condition to have 
recourse. Still the Emperor could not make up his mind, and 
the imperial councils at this conjuncture exhibited a wretched 
spectacle of statesmanship helplessly adrift, now stiffened into 
dull rigidity, and now again flying asunder in all directions. 
Count Stadion still figured as prime minister; but virtually he 
did nothing but lend the unwilling countenance of his name and 
geen to conduct which his intelligence condemned, but which 

is mind was too wavering forcibly to arrest. Even at this mo- 
ment, when he was sacrificing himself so entirely from a feeling 
of loyal duty, Count Stadion was not even requited for his devo- 
tion by knowing that he had secured the Emperor’s gratitude, 
and could reckon upon his affection. It is precisely at this con- 
juncture, when from love of his master he took so much upon 
his shoulders, that Stadion exclaims to Gentz with bitterness, 
“I know that the Emperor will leave us in the lurch; after the 
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first battle lost, he will decamp, and leave us in the keeping of 
God Almighty.” 

But time, which knows no mercy, imperatively forced at 
Jast upon this distracted cabinet the decision which of deli- 
berate purpose it had not the nerve to take. The position of the 
plenipotentiaries, Metternich and Nugent, having become highly 
embarrassing, mainly in consequence of the perplexing instruc- 
tions issued to them, it was resolved to treat with Napoleon at 
Vienna directly, through the channel of Count Bubna, a man 
of distinguished parts both in the field and the closet, and who, 
while thoroughly loyal to his sovereign, was perfectly alive to 
the necessity of peace. Napoleon received the new envoy with 
that peculiar familiarity and winning charm of manner of which 
he was so perfect a master. There are highly curious details in 
the Diary about the conversation that passed between the two. 
The welcome given to Bubna was probably the more cordial that 
Napoleon had been annoyed with Metternich. ‘He has man- 
ners,” he said of the diplomatist, ‘‘ and has a tolerable command 
of language, but he is narrow-minded, and has no political per- 
spicacity. I won’t have any thing more to do with that man.” 
Then he took pains to exhibit the advantage of peace in the 
most insinuating light, coupling the whole with observations at 
once wild and strange, and yet singularly characteristic of his 
daring temper. ‘ You will always be the first Continental power 
after France,” he said. ‘You are devilish strong; allied as I 
was with Russia, I never expected to have to support a serious 
Continental war; and what a war! France is to-day what she 
might have been long since, had the Bourbons known how to 
govern; she will not remain always what she is. Ten or fifteen 
years more, and I shall die (creveraz), and you will do again all 
you like. Let things take their way; when we again have a 
sufficient number of good troops, we shall be fighting each other 
as before. I shall perhaps make an expedition to India. I 
name India, to name something; then, if all remains between 
. on the old footing, you will come again, and put out all my 
plans.’ 

Strenuously, but in vain, Bubna tried to make Napoleon 
lower his demands, and he returned to the imperial head-quar- 
ters the bearer of a message which necessitated a speedy de- 
cision. The immediate effect of this unpleasant predicament 
was to expose Bubna to the Emperor's resentment for not having 
succeeded in relieving him from embarrassment. Count Bubna 
was rewarded, for having manfully advocated his master’s in- 
terests to Napoleon, with being publicly treated with a cut- 
ting coldness, as if he had been a traitor. But, if the terms he 
brought displeased so sorely the Emperor as to make him express 
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anew an intention to reject them, and turn once more to arms, 
this was not the case in other quarters. The desire for peace 
had now become almost universal, under the growing conviction 
of the total inefficiency of the imperial army. At the same 
time the best political heads were of opinion that the demands 
made by Napoleon could all be conceded without the empire 
being crippled in its essential resources. There is one point in 
these demands on which it is curious to observe the opinion 
expressed. It is well known what stress has been laid of late 
by Austrian statesmen upon the vital importance of Trieste to 
the empire, and upon the consequent necessity of holding Venice 
as indispensable to its defence. It is therefore remarkable to 
find men like Stadion; Gentz, and Marshal Bellegarde, who 
had certainly studied the interests of the empire, all agreeing 
that the value of Trieste had been vastly exaggerated, 

The reflection on the frightful consequences that must ensue 
were the Emperor to persist in his unwillingness to make con- 
cessions, at last induced men hitherto vacillating, from long 
habits of deference to his wishes, to summon the requisite reso- 
lution for declaring to the Emperor the necessity of making 
peace. Gentz had been for some time profoundly agitated by 
what he saw going on around him. During a night of intense 
anxiety,—‘a night which he would ever remember, for what he 
had dreamed, meditated, and suffered in it,”—he resolved “to try 
every thing, to undertake every thing, so as to contribute what 
he could towards saving the monarchy from the frightful ship- 
wreck which was threatening it.” Thiswas the 24th of Septem- 
ber, the day before that on which a council, presided over by the 
Emperor, was to meet, that would have to come to some decision 
in regard to the terms brought by Bubna from Vienna. On 
that decision would hang inevitably the fate of the empire. In 
pursuance of the solemn resolution he had taken that night, 
Gentz went early in the morning to Prince John Liechtenstein, 
telling him as he entered his room, “that he came to call on 
him solemnly to save the State before it was too late.” Although 
Prince John was judged by Wallmoden not to be equal toa 
great command, he was a man possessed of high qualities, and no 
man was so universally looked up to with esteem in that court. 
He had gained by his conduct the respect of all parties; Napo- 
leon himself paid tribute to his bearing in the field, while the 
devotion of his patriotism added at home sterling lustre to his 
brilliant name and rank. Gentz proceeded to address him, as 
he says, “with the warmth inspired by the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances.” These words were listened to with deep interest, 
and elicited from the prince an answer that proves an equal 
degree of confidence. ‘He said that he had already made 
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more attempts than Gentz seemed to think for weaning the Em- 
peror from his fatal blindness; that he had almost exhausted all 
his influence, the more so that as soon as he began to speak 
of general affairs, the Emperor heard him with displeasure; 
nevertheless, that he was fully determined on still making 
effort on effort before despairing; .. . . that, like Gentz, he 
was convinced war would finish the State; that there was not 
the least chance of succeeding in it; besides its being utter 
nonsense to undertake the execution ofa vast and dangerous 
project with such a manas the Emperor;. . . . that as regarded 
the ministers, he attached great worth to Count Stadion, whom 
he considered to be a man of uprightness and capacity, in spite 
of the grave mistakes into which he fell at the beginning of the 
war; but that Metternich was in his eyes altogether a wretched 
fellow, who had given a measure of his talents by the conduct 
he had pursued at Altenburg, and the platitudes he had spoken 
and written; ... . that no sacrifice was too great at the pre- 
sent time for averting ruin from the State; ... . that conse- 
quently there was nothing left but to work for peace, to which 
end he was ready to dare every thing.” ‘“ During the whole of 
this conversation,” as Gentz remarks with evident emotion, “the 
prince displayed a truly great character, sound views, noble and 
exquisite sentiments, and far more intelligence and knowledge 
of men and affairs than I had ever supposed him to possess in the 
time of my unfair prejudice against the man.” Encouraged by 
the success of his appeal in this quarter, Gentz, after having 
besides exerted himself to effect an impression on some other 
influential individual, proceeded to make a great effort upon 
Count Stadion. As we have already said, he lived on a footing 
of intimacy with this statesman. At dinner, on the same day, 
he had with him a conversation, which well deserves to be called 
‘a. memorable scene.” Towards the end of dinner, Gentz 
“bluntly” addressed his friend, and recounted “the state of 
mind in which he had passed the night.” Then proceeding to 
dwell on the opinions and expressions indulged in by officers of 
the first standing in the empire, Gentz fully and freely entered, 
without reserve or ambiguity, upon the disastrous situation of 
the empire, and the critical conjuncture of the moment. “The 
result was,” he says, “an explanation the most complete and 
lively possible. Stadion became so affected at some things 
I told him that it began to give me pain; for a moment I 
thought of breaking off the conversation, but the reflection on 
the greatness of the danger made me go on with it again. Two 
things became clear to me in this conversation: Ist, that Count 
Stadion was far from being sufficiently aware of the extent and 
strength of the military opposition, which is due somewhat to a 
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certain indifference, but much more to that unhappy desulitori- 
ness which marks the whole course of our doings. 2d, that 
this man, so enlightened, so upright, so good, was most reluctant 
to abandon the idea of carrying on the war: my argument 
he could not overthrow; the only thing of any force he said 
was, that the monarchy being ruined, under all circumstances, 
it was as good to perish sword in hand as any other way. .... 
The end of this conversation has a certain dramatic interest, 
which induces me to add it in detail. He spoke of something 
to be done after a lost battle. I said to him, ‘ But what if the 
monarchy be destroyed then?’ He answered, ‘It is destroyed.’ 
And at the instant as he spoke the word, a servant entered to 
announce — that General Bubna had arrived. Thereupon he 
said to me, ‘Well then, soon we shall know more about it;’ 
and I went away in great agitation.” 

On the following morning, the 25th September, at eleven 
o'clock, the council met. It was amoment of intense suspense ; 
for so uncertain and hesitating was the Emperor’s character, that 
up to the last moment no one could reckon with any confidence 
on the issue. The entries in the Diary during this day reflect 
strikingly the depth of the anxiety to which Gentz was a prey. 
It was not until eleven at night that he learnt the result. The 
sitting was a stormy one, and full of moving incidents. Count 
Stadion himself came from it “in such a state of prostration and 
exhaustion,” that Gentz was obliged to defer till next morning 
any inquiry as to what had actually passed. Then the minister, 
still in bed, “ but having recovered his usual serenity,” gave him 
the details of the famous council. The following is the sub- 
stance. After the Emperor had stated the subject for discussion, 
Marshal Bellegarde spoke, and said that for a long while he 
had striven to impress on his majesty all the difficulties in the 
way of renewed war; he now repeated them, to remind him 
that nothing had been done for their removal, and to prove that 
it was impossible even to raise the question. Prince Liechten- 
stein spoke in the same sense with much weight and warmth. 
The Emperor wavered, or rather Count Stadion at once saw 
that an essential change had been worked in his views. There- 
upon he put questions to the Emperor; he called upon him to say 
whether he (Stadion) had not repeated in all the letters he had 
written while away that he would not make war, that he could 
not do so with the only means that were forthcoming; whether the 
Emperor had not over and over again written to him that he was 
bent on making it; if it had not been on the strength of these 
manifold assurances, followed at last by a positive command, 
that he had repaired to Dotis (the imperial head-quarters); whe- 
ther the Emperor had not directed him, not eight days ago, to 
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write to London, Berlin, and Constantinople, in the sense of 
war, and whether by that he had not cruelly committed him, 
&e. &c. &ce.? To the whole of this interrogatory the Emperor 
was obliged to answer in the affirmative, and to accuse himself 
in the most pointed and humiliating manner. Upon this scene 
there followed a number of mutual explanations, in part very 
stormy, in the course of which Count Stadion, seeing that the 
Emperor had come to a decision, declared that he could not re- 
main minister. Prince Liechtenstein then offered himself to go 
to Vienna, which measure was in every way supported by Count 
Stadion, who merely declared that he could not put his hand to 
the prince’s instructions. ‘Thus at last a final decision had been 
come to, and Prince Liechtenstein, accompanied by Generals 
Bubna and Meyer, was despatched to conclude with Napoleon 
the negotiations which had been so long protracted to no pur- 
pose. “At this moment,” exclaims Gentz, “I felt overcome 
with the feelings of one who, after long struggling with the 
waves, at last sees land under his feet.” Not but what, even 
after the serious step taken, the Emperor yet repeatedly in- 
clined to revoke it, and lent his countenance to contrary counsels, 
equally preposterous and ruinous. Several days after these 
plenipotentiaries had been despatched, we read of a proposal 
being taken into consideration to set on foot a general insurrec- 
tion against the French—a proposal which, according to Gentz, 
aimed at “organising massacres, and imparting to the war 
marked features of cannibalism.” So utterly wanting in con- 
sistency and clear and steady purpose were the men who then sat 
at the helm of Austria. Truly it was not due to their merits that 
the empire was not irretrievably lost at that time. In this parti- 
cular moment of supreme importance, the government was avow- 
edly without any responsible direction for several days, every 
one whereof was full of capital events. Count Stadion having 
refused to withdraw his resignation, given in on the 25th Septem- 
ber, and Metternich being appointed his successor only on the 
8th October, during the interval both these men, the minister 
who went out and the minister about to come in, shared in some 
indefinite degree the attribute of supreme authority, but in a 
measure so little distinct that neither of them knew the hand 
that had drawn‘ up the instructions by which Prince Liech- 
tenstein was to act in Vienna. In fact, there was then an inter- 
val when it was impossible to know who did and who did not 
govern; and Gentz is free of his strictures upon what he terms 
Metternich’s thoughtlessness in being ready to undertake the 
duties of a ministry under circumstances so little calculated to 
warrant confidence. Indeed, it is plain that Gentz viewed the 
politician’s conduct at this conjuncture with great distrust, and 
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thought him actuated by an unworthy desire merely to supplant 
Stadion. That minister, on the contrary, once freed from the 
necessity of having to pick his way amidst the complicated per- 
plexities of a responsibility that had been all along above his 
strength, now exhibited in its full clearness the thorough up- 
rightness of his generous and noble nature. No persuasion could 
make him for a moment waver in the duty of persisting in a re- 
signation which he considered imposed upon him by the dictates of 
honour. Gentz would have gladly seen him remain in office. He 
dreaded what would come after Stadion. But neither his warm 
appeals nor suggestions from other quarters made the least im- 
pression upon the minister; and Gentz was obliged to admit 
that the arguments put forth by himself in the warmth of 
friendship were fully refuted by Stadion’s answers. After the 
degree to which he had deliberately committed himself to a war 
policy, and identified himself with the principle of inveterate 
hostility against Napoleon, he felt it incompatible with his hon- 
our to consent to become the instrument for carrying out a 
policy based upon alliance with this opponent. All that Count 
Stadion would engage himself to do was, that, if the Emperor 
should once more take up arms, and ‘in that event again call 
upon him, “ then he would return to perish with the Emperor, 
being as convinced that he would then perish by the war as he 
must perish by the peace.” His stay at court was only pro- 
longed until the ever-wavering and dilatory Emperor could 
be induced to signify in due form his acceptance of the resig- 
nation tendered. The very next day Count Stadion left the 
imperial head-quarters, exhibiting in his person a striking ex- 
ample of the desertion which is the fate of a fallen minister: and 
this at the very moment that he showed himself more truly great 
and worthy of regard than during his whole tenure of power. 
Not one of those who had loved to fawn upon him in authority 
now came to cheer his departure except Gentz, who had yet so 
often severely disapproved his political conduct. The passage 
in the Diary relating to this event deserves observation, for it is 
one which affords an insight into the better feelings that he sel- 
dom cared to reveal, and in the end almost entirely lost: ‘ At 
three in the afternoon got into the carriage with Count Sta- 
dion. What a moment! How every thing was changed! I 
remembered the day of his departure from Vienna in April. 
Then about a hundred persons were around him; the whole house 
was filled with people. This time—not a dog showed himself. 
Metternich and Hudelist came to bid him good-bye while we 
were dining; but not a soul saw him go away. On the road 
and: during the evening at Comorn I had much conversation 
with him. He had recovered all his serenity. It must be said 
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that he felt keenly the happiness of being free from so much 
trouble, so much vexation, so much swinishness (cochonnerie).” 

Yet even at this point matters did not run smoothly for the 
negotiation. Napoleon, now perfectly confident of having be- 
come master of the position, threw off the dilatoriness by which, 
for his own purposes, he had hitherto allowed the negotiations 
to be marked, and declaring the Congress of Altenburg at an 
end, announced “that he looked at all that had been done — 
there as null and void, without, however, drawing back from his 
ultimatum.” He now insisted upon this ultimatum being either 
forthwith accepted or rejected in its totality. In fact, we find 
that Champagny peremptorily informed the plenipotentiaries 
that not the smallest concession would be made in the terms 
advanced, and that the instant they might leave Vienna with- 
out having concluded the treaty, the French forces would take 
definitive possession of the already conquered provinces, and 
the Austrians would thus have to take their chance of what 
might happen further. Personally, the plenipotentiaries, how- 
ever, met with affable treatment from Napoleon, who was really 
anxious for peace. His intercourse with them was again dis- 
tinguished by much of that easy charm which was one of the 
great weapons of his astuteness. Talking of the incidents in 
the foregoing campaigns, and the reasons for peace, he - said 
to them, amongst other things: “Your army would be as 
good as mine, were I to command it; every other army mea- 
suring itself with yours—Russian, Prussian, &c. &c.—will be 
beaten. I repeat to you once more, that I never had, and never 
shall have, the wish to harm you. But how about yourselves? 
Will you leave me in quiet? I am willing to believe that this 
peace will last five or six years, but after that you will pick 
a new quarrel with me, if every thing be not changed with you. 
Why grieve over the loss of some strips of territory that will 
some day nevertheless come back to you? All this may last 
while I remain. France cannot make war on the other side 
of the Rhine. Bonaparte could do it; but with me all is 
over. 

There was only one point to which the Austrian pleni- 
potentiaries found themselves not actually authorised by their 
instructions to express their assent. The territories demanded 
by Napoleon, the Emperor of Austria was quite ready to cede 
without any extraordinary grief. Their loss he had brought 
himself to look upon with comparative indifference—compara- 
tive, that is, relatively to the payment of money contributions. 
Yet upon these Napoleon unswervingly insisted; and the sum 
which he at first demanded was no less than 134,000,000 francs, 
while the limit prescribed to the Austrian plenipotentiaries was 
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50,000,000 francs. Here there was indeed a grave difficulty; 
for the Emperor was notoriously obstinate upon the point of 
money; and yet peace was felt by the plenipotentiaries to be 
so necessary to the empire, that in their hearts they would 
have been glad to purchase it at the price of the whole sum 
demanded rather than lose its benefits. During several days 
the claim was discussed and contested with vehemence on both 
sides, until Napoleon having been beaten down into declaring 
himself willing to take 85,000,000 franes, Prince Liechtenstein 
and his colleagues, encouraged by the advices sent them from 
the imperial head-quarters, especially by Gentz, ventured so 
far to overstep their instructions as to agree to this additional 
concession of 35,000,000 francs, without which Napoleon would 
have at once renewed hostilities. For this patriotic transgres- 
sion of orders the plenipotentiaries were visited with the Em- 
peror’s vehement displeasure, displayed in a manner highly illus- 
trative of his pusillanimous and mean-spirited temper. Prince 
Liechtenstein had profoundly felt the responsibility of the step; 
he told Gentz “that the resolution to sign the peace, which he 
could only do by overstepping his instructions in reference to 
the payment, had cost him no slight effort; that he had been un- 
able to hide from Champagny his agitation as he signed, but that 
the thought of the frightful consequences that must flow from 


his refusal had in the end overcome every other consideration.”. 


Arrived at Dotis, where the Emperor was, the prince manfully 
told him that if he deemed the peace unworthy of acceptance, 
he and his colleague Bubna would cheerfully expiate their inad- 
vertent act in the dungeon of some state-prison, and the Emperor 
might well refuse to ratify the treaty made without his au- 
thority. Prince Liechtenstein was then without doubt the fore- 
most man in every sense inthe empire, for personal character, 
loyal services, and known patriotism. Moreover, his rank was 
such as to raise him above all the Emperor’s other subjects. To 
look this illustrious nobleman boldly in the face, and without 
flinching to chide him for dereliction of duty, was more than the 
Emperor’s nerves were equal to. He therefore gratified his ill- 
will by mumbling “some words about displeasure and disobe- 
dience ;” to which Prince Liechtenstein firmly replied that he 
could not serve his Emperor as a blind machine. But Count 
Bubna, although illustrious for personal qualities, was not pro- 
tected against imperial displeasure by the talisman of that 
hereditary rank before which in Prince Liechtenstein’s case 
the Emperor’s resentment had visibly quailed. Him accord- 
ingly he felt no scruple about treating with coarse harshness. 
“ Under a monarchy,” the Emperor snarled at him, “it is every 
man’s duty to obey; and as you have not obeyed, you will go 
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back to Pesth, there to resume your place at the war-office and 
the direction of the stud.” Afterwards, when the treaty con- 
cluded was being carried out, and the territories ceded were to 
be handed over to the French, the Emperor’s spite devised the 
punishment of charging Bubna with the hateful duty of consign- 
ing the Adriatic coast-land to the French. This he did in an 
autograph letter, that spoke of “the treaty signed against instruc- 
tions,” and alluded “to Bubna’s being especially interested in 
lessening the responsibility which thereby weighed upon him.” 
* This was the reward,” exclaims Gentz, “ofthe man who saved 
the monarchy; to whom the Emperor owes the preservation of all 
his crowns, which he is so little worthy to wear.” The peace thus 
in a manner forced upon the Emperor was ratified by him with 
such bad grace, that even after having done so, he discussed with 
the elder Count O'Donnell, the minister of finance, the propriety 
of still making an appeal to arms rather than pay the money re- 
quired by France. “Every instant,” Gentz tells us, “the wretched 
character of the Emperor makes him relapse into threatening lan- 
guage, and say right and left that it will not be long before he 
begins matters afresh.” ‘Thus ended,” are the last words of the 
Diary at the close of the year, “one of the most memorable 
epochs of my life. Few know like myself its true, grave, dis- 
astrous story; plainly I am called upon to become some day its 
historian.” This purpose Gentz afterwards saw reason not to 
carry out; but certainly in these very pages he has taken care to 
bequeath matter, that cannot elsewhere be found, for the correct 
appreciation of the true state of the Austrian empire, and the 
mode of its extrication from peril at that period. 

The consideration of the facts thus narrated is at this moment 
in the highest degree instructive, when the Austrian empire is 
once more subjected to the strain of trials that offer many points 
of striking analogy to those of 1809. The force that has again 
produced a break-down, which every body in Austria seems at 
this moment to vie with his neighbour in proclaiming, has with- 
out doubt, as in 1809, proceeded immediately from without, 
being the result of a foreign war, that, ending in glaring de- 
feat, suddenly showed in its nakedness the thorough inefficiency 
of an army as vaunted for excellence as it was formidable in 
numbers. We have seen the kind of language in which, in 
1809, Austrian officers expressed their bitter sense of the in- 
justice done them in sacrificing them to the incorrigible folly of 
the imperial dullards, who, without knowledge, without charac- 
ter, and without spirit, would yet arrogantly insist upon their 
native rights to command armies in the field. 

The language which pervades the ranks of the Austrian army 
at the present moment is the very same, even to the most vio- 
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lent of these expressions. The disastrous humiliations of Ma- 
genta and Solferino are as freely and generally attributed to 
the perverse folly of the august individuals who presumed to 
direct matters, as were the catastrophes of Ratisbon and Wa- 
gram, and the utter disorganisation of the Austrian military 
establishment in 1809, attributed by Gentz’s friends to the mi- 
serable inefficiency of the Emperor and archdukes. 

In turning over the pages of this Diary, it is impossible 
not to be dumfounded at the exact similarity between the utter- 
ances that are there recorded, and those which are now to be 
heard on all sides in Austria. Yet this analogy between the 
two periods is one rather on the surface than in substance. 
Between the Austria of 1809 and of 1862, between the temper 
that inspired the mere spleen of the former, and the downright 
disloyalty of the present time, there is a radical difference, which 
whoever overlooks, must fail in appreciating the full weight of 
the troubles that now press upon the empire. In the interval 
between the two periods discontent has made a vast stride. In 
1809, only individuals, or, at most, the class of functionaries 
who by personal experience had had occasion to know the hard- 
ships that result from the connexion with dull, narrow-minded, 
and ungenerous governors, were animated against them with a 
more or less keen resentment; while the masses were not yet 
affected in the same way. When Napoleon therefore stood 
in the heart of the Austrian empire, seemingly the absolute 
master of its fate, he was practically unable to destroy it, be- 
cause its constituent portions escaped from his grasp, and were 
not malleable to his hand. But at present the case is very dif- 
ferent; now the bulk of the provinces that constitute the Austrian 
state, so far from being listless to suggestions of autonomy, are 
alive with the desire to break away from the conjunction on 
which the empire reposes. At the former epoch the governors 
of Austria had but to’conciliate a victorious invader, to stay 
the uplifted arm ofa foreign foe, and they were safe in their 
homes; whereas now, after having been thoroughly beaten in 
the field, they have, moreover, to deal in every quarter with 
seething elements of internal discontent. The task of success- 
fully coping with difficulties of this manifold nature and extent 
must certainly be one of the most arduous that can be imposed 
upon statesmanship; the solution of which will demand the 
greatest wisdom, clearness of purpose, and freedom from all 
narrow and arrogant prejudice. ‘The account bequeathed to 
us by Gentz of the wretched inability of the imperial councils 
to summon the necessary resolution for acting up to the far 
simpler wants of the crisis in 1809, is in itself not calculated to 
inspire us with confidence in their power of dealing with cir- 
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cumstances that imperatively cail for far greater vigour and 
far higher qualities. This feeling of doubt will be further con- 
firmed by the evidence afforded in the pages of this Diary, how 
the capital evils of which the Austrian population complains 
are evils that have been deliberately and of set purpose im- 
posed upon them, from mistaken and noxious principles of policy 
embraced by their governors with the inveterate obstinacy of 
obtuse prejudice and narrow-mindedness. To the fact of this 
misgovernment on principle we have here the testimony of 
a man who, though shrewd enough to feel uneasy misgivings 


as to the eventual result, was yet himself so much under the 


prevailing influence of ultra-conservative passions and fears, 
that, in spite of his protesting monitor within, he consented 
to go along with Metternich in all the fatal windings of a policy 
which he describes with a distinctness that is at once his own 
condemnation and our instruction. 

The peace for which Gentz had sighed and laboured being 
once signed, the French forces quickly evacuated Vienna, and 
the Emperor returned to his capital amidst the hearty accla- 
mations of a people still loyally attached to its rulers, and whose 
loyalty was stimulated by the joyous feeling of recent libera- 
tion from the thraldom of a hated foreign conqueror. Here 
was one of those lucky moments when monarch and people are 
brought by events and a common lot into a bond of intimate 
fellow-feeling with each other; moments full of favourable aus- 
pices, if men are but wise enough to secure them. Ofthe manner 
in which they were used, the undimmed clearness of Gentz’s 
mental vision has written down a curious confession, as, sitting 
with his note-book before him in the closing moments of 1810, 
he anxiously reviewed in thought what had been done during 
this year of favourable chances, and what he then saw the men 
around him busily engaged in doing. The dark colouring of the 
picture cannot be charged to the artist’s dark humour. At the 
moment when Gentz so unfavourably judged the condition and 
prospects of the Austrian empire, although somewhat suffering 
in bodily health, he enjoyed a degree of consideration and con- 
fidence in influential circles that must have been flattering to his 
vanity. So great, indeed, was the esteem entertained for his 
capacities, that in the capital question of regulating the great 
money difficulties of the State the minister of finance had made 
Gentz the particular confidant of his plans. 

“The misfortune of this State,” so writes Gentz, “lies not 
in the influence of this or that man, or of this or that party. It 
is to be found wholly in the absolute want of acentral bond, and 
the excessive mediocrity of those who direct its chief branches.” 
The Emperor, invested with the prerogative and the disposition 
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of an absolute monarch, “yet blind to every thing not within 
the range of stupid routine, could neither govern himself nor 
abide the thought of setting some one else in his place.” Un- 
der such auspices, instead of the advantages offered by peace 
being sedulously turned to account for making good the defects 
that had been recognised during the war, the government of the 
monarchy was left at the mercy of haphazard. The department, 
according to Gentz, which was least badly administered was the 
foreign office. Yet even here his praise is a very qualified one. 
“Foreign affairs are not exactly badly offin the hands of Count 
Metternich,’’ he says. “‘ He considers himself lucky, which is an 
excellent quality. He has talents, knows how to deal with men, 
and makes much personal exertion. But he is light, fond of 
dissipation, and presumptuous.” 

There had been but one voice as to the necessity of at once 
reforming the army ; yet “the war-office remained in a state 
of utter anarchy.” Marshal Bellegarde, who had been intrusted 
with its duties, stayed away on various pretexts; but really, as was 
surmised, with the view “of being able to say that every thing 
had been organised without his concurrence.” Thus the direction 
was in the hands of some “ancient councillors and a few generals, 
—either thorough nonentities, or worse than nonentities, the vic- 
tims of crotchets,—who did all they could to destroy the stuffand 
spirit of the army.” But the most important article in this in- 
dictment against the Austrian government, and which, brought 
into connexion with the now pending suit of rights between the 
Hungarian people and the Austrian government, is a piece of 
convicting evidence against the latter, is the one in which Gentz, 
without at all seeming to disapprove thereof, declares the policy 
which the imperial cabinet had resolved to adopt towards that 
people. Let it be remembered that at this moment the House 
of Hapsburg had had to thank chiefly the loyalty of the Hun- 
garians for its escape from destruction. In Hungary the flying 
Emperor had found a welcome sanctuary; and there the appeals 
of his distress for succour had met with hearty response. With 
the same chivalrous loyalty which had so gallantly supported 
Maria Theresa in her direst need, the Hungarian people, for- 
getting many grievances, had again eagerly risen to defend their 
king against the invaders. In Hungary alone, of all the Austrian 
crown-lands, had there been shown any general resolution to rise 
in support of the dynasty. Well aware of the great value at- 
taching to Hungary, Napoleon yainly sent thither emissaries 
with tempting proposals, and even offered the crown to Count 
Festetics. That magnate acted but in the sense ofall his coun- 
trymen, when he indignantly rejected their instigations to trea- 
son. Never, therefore, had a dynasty more reason to be deeply 
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thankful to its subjects than, in 1809, the House of Hapsburg 
to the Hungarians, who, generously forgetful of their many 
grounds for complaint against it, had come forward with un- 
wavering loyalty in behalf of its sorely-menaced throne. Yet 
the only one clear, distinct, and deliberate idea, which, on the 
incontrovertible evidence of Gentz, in this record already written 
in 1810, was impressed upon the imperial government by the 
experience of the foregoing crisis, was the absolute necessity of 
making the subjugation of Hungary the corner-stone of its do- 
mestic policy. Hungary was loyal, but its loyalty was one strictly 
guarded by prescriptive liberties. The imperial government, re- 
stored to authority and power, was penetrated with the conviction, 
that to hold effectively for the future what had been so luckily 
won back, it was indispensable to break down and sweep away 
all such trammels as free rights might set in the way of arbi- 
trary and absolute authority. “The conquest of Hungary,” 
writes Gentz, “is felt to be the primary condition of all substan- 
tial reform; thus is it spoken of on every occasion :”—words full 
of fatal import, to which contemporary events are now appending 
so striking a comment as to dispense with all need of further 
illustration. 

The length at which we have already dwelt upon this re- 
markable book obliges us to pass by the consideration of its re- 
maining portion, which, though abounding in much that is inter- 
esting, and too often painfully interesting, is less exhaustive 
and complete in its matter. The most valuable of the remaining 
sections are undoubtedly those written during the Congress of 
Vienna, where Gentz was intrusted with the duty of drawing 
up the protocols ; and during the Congress of Karlsbad, in 1819, 
where he lent without compunction the assistance of his pow- 
erful intellect to the unholy establishment in Germany of that 
wretched, wicked, and jealously stifling government, with which 
Prince Metternich and the German sovereigns repaid the people 
for their outburst of generous devotion in 1813. It is only with 
feelings of profound disgust that one can contemplate the abne- 
gation of all noble and righteous principles in political policy 
steadily proclaimed by a man so brightly gifted by nature, as 
he slowly followed in the track of Prince Metternich’s diplo- 
macy. Step by step we see Gentz, under this malignant influ- 
ence, stripping himself of all sense of higher duty, and looking 
upon the government of his fellow-creatures in a spirit of 
shocking cynicism and revolting depravity, as a matter of mere 
personal interest and personal amusement. “The aspect of 
public affairs is lugubrious,” he could write, “through the 
mediocrity and silliness of almost all the actors; but as none 
of the blame rests with me, the full knowledge of all these 
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wretched proceedings, and of those mean beings who rule the 
world, far from afflicting me, causes me amusement, and I enjoy 
the spectacle as if it were given for my private pleasure.” A 
politician of this depravity, and so wholly dead to generous 
emotions, was worthy to have his talents employed in dealing 
the most cold-blooded and criminal blows at freedom and right. 
Also it is an appropriate ending to this shameless calendar of 
unblushing confessions, that the last entry should be one of de- 
light at the share taken in what is joyously called “the greatest 
and worthiest result of contemporary deliberations ;” that result 
being the termination of the German Diet, which strangled the 
hopes of the German people, and proclaimed the asseverations of 
German sovereigns to have been lies, on the 14th December 
1819 :—* a day,” which Gentz, in his diabolic cynicism, marks 
down with capital letters, “as weightier far than even that of 
Leipzig.” Such were the men whom Metternich found after 
his own heart, and in whose hands were left the destinies of 
reviving Austria and youthful Germany. Without compunction 
did they set about their work; the upshot of their deliberate 
doings is now pretty clear to every body’s eyes. 





Art. II.—NATIONAL LOANS: MR. CHASE’S FIRST 
BUDGET. 


THE present generation of Englishmen has well-nigh forgotten 
all alarm about depreciated bank-paper suggested by our own 
history. But the state of Austrian and Turkish finance, to 
which of late the Russian also has seemed to be tending, keep 
up among us a wholesome jealousy, and make it certain that 
Parliament would unceremoniously reject all schemes of un- 
convertible paper money, which seems so advantageous to some 
ingenious theorists. That when a government spends more than 
it receives, it is very apt to play hurtful tricks with the cur- 
rency, is seen plainly enough. That, under the same circum- 
stances, it is generally glad to get large loans, is also plain. 
Borrowing and beggary are so near akin in private life that it is 
natural to suspect that in public affairs also they cannot be dis- 
sociated. On the other hand, there is an old-fashioned school, 
perhaps not very small, though it seldom speaks loudly, which 
laughs at our national debt as a harmless bugbear, and calls it a 
great convenience. The late Lord Macaulay, keenly as he ban- 
tered Southey for the notion that the national debt is ‘a mo- 
mentous benefit to the country,” nevertheless looked somewhat 
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compassionately on the alarms with which the historian Hume 
regarded the growth of the debt in its earlier stages, The ease 
with which England has borne that weight, under which the 
Continent expected us to sink forty-five years ago, has possibly 
aided to corrupt the despotic powers into a belief that they 
might dare with impunity all that we have dared in matter of 
debt. ‘The Hungarians, indeed, whose parliament always pro- 
tested against Austrian loans, and never would commit them- 
selves into any participation, took a harmless vengeance in a 
jocose tale, which may be read in Mrs. Pulszky’s pleasant T’ra- 
ditions of Hungary. A Hungarian knight therein mortgages 
his estate deeply, encouraged by a profound friar, who had 
taught him that among animals man is distinguished, not by 
strength, or skill, or industry, but by “ ability to borrow.” “A 
day will come,” says the inspired man, “ when civilisation will 
be tested by the use which the nations make of their greatest 
human prerogative, CREDIT; when those will be the most 
powerful missionaries of civilisation who have the largest na- 
tional debt; though there will always be narrow-minded fools 
to preach financial reform, unaware of the constitution of man- 
kind, and of their glorious privilege.” 

The popedom, as Ranke informs us, took the lead in this 
civilising process,—mortgaging of the taxes. The Turks, as 
they were last to enter the European system, so have been last 
to imitate our inveterate vice; nor is any power likely to suffer 
more from it. In truth, it is a practice which, like all other 
uses of credit, is profitable or ruinous according to circum- 
stances. In private business, mortgages made judiciously, by 
those who have property but need money, are not only legiti- 
mate, but necessary; while debts contracted by a poor man 
beyond his power of paying are obviously a short road to ruin. 
Moreover, excesses of this kind may be borne, though not with- 
out mischief, by a thriving power, which every ten years is more 
populous and richer than before; and yet may easily prove de- 
structive to states which, like Turkey, are in a process of chronic 
dwindling. It is a wholesome symptom that, even in the case 
of so flourishing and youthful a power as the United States, 
English opinion has shuddered at the enormous loan disclosed 
in Mr. Chase’s first budget. We rejoice in the alarm which it 
excited, although the objections made to it were in several re- 
spects overstrained. Vast as was the cost of war fifty years 
ago, it is much greater now. A steam navy, by reason of the 
engines and the consumption of coal, involves expenses un- 
dreamed of in former wars. The recent improvements in fire- 
arms make cannons, rifles, and revolver-pistols far more costly 
instruments than their predecessors were. The cost of the new 
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ammunition —long balls and shells—is immense. Moreover, 
owing to the high wages of America, and the high scale of phy- 
sical comfort in which the lowest classes live, the maintenance 
of soldiers is set at a price previously unknown. Further, as 
the treasury and the arsenals had been fraudulently emptied, an 
enormous expense was to be suddenly incurred in undertaking 
a great war; and since to develop the whole strength of the 
North in the shortest possible time was an obvious precept of 
economy, the magnitude of the first year’s expense was far be- 
yond previous experience. When the amount which Mr. Chase 
was borrowing was first announced, before all the circumstances of 
it could be tranquilly considered, it is not wonderful that the pre- 
valent sentiment in England was that of disapproval and censure. 
Behind all the other questions involved in national debt, lies 
deeply hidden that of its morality ; and to evade this inquiry is 
the last thing we should desire. The morality of a pecuniary 
transaction is not of a highly recondite character; nor do we 
need other aids of analysis and investigavion than those familiar 
to political economists. In approaching this investigation, the 
matter of first importance is, to reduce the problem to its 
greatest possible simplicity, and exclude every thing extraneous. 
Afterwards we must add, first one, and then a second circum- 
stance, ever approximating towards the actual case, and con- 
sider how far they affect the results. Let us then begin by sup- 
posing all the taxable property of a nation to be accumulated in 
the hands of one man; moreover, to exclude merely political 
complication of the problem, suppose the government, which 
taxes, to be wholly exterior to the community, as is in fact the 
case with the Queen of England in India. We will imagine 
the government in some one year to desire an extra 200,000). 
for a small war. When the demand is presented to the tax- 
payer, he grumbles so much that the government consents to 
borrow the money of him, and promises him 5 per cent upon 
it in future years. On this understanding he parts with his 
200,000/. willingly, and rejoices in his heart at the 10,000/. a 
year which he is going to add to his fortune. But when the 
year ends, he finds 10,000/. to be added to the yearly taxes as 
interest of the debt; and as he is the only tax-payer, this sum 
is necessarily exacted of him, but is immediately after repaid 
to him as interest on his patriotic loan. The same process is 
repeated in every successive year. Hence he needs no deep 
financial knowledge to discover that he in reality paid down as 
a direct taw the 200,000/. which he was graciously permitted to 
advance asaloan. The capital went from him in the first year, 
and no accession of money from interest on it (whether it be 
called 5 per cent or 50 per cent) ever replenishes his coffers. 
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If, instead of one tax-payer, there had been ten of equal 
means, and every one of them advanced exactly one-tenth part 
of the loan, each expecting to receive 1000/. a year as interest, 
the case would be as before. For each would have to pay exactly 
1000/. a year more as taxes, if we suppose the system of taxa- 
tion to be strictly just. Evidently also, if three of them clubbed 
together as partners, taking a threefold portion of the loan, ex- 
pecting 30002. as interest, but paying an increase of 3000/. in 
taxes, they also would have lost entirely the money paid as a 
loan. Thus we safely reach the conclusion, that in whatever 
proportions property is held, and by however many persons, yet, 
af all contribute to the loan in the exact proportion of their 
wealth, and taxation is in that same proportion, there is no dif- 
ference whatever between supporting the public expenses by a 
loan or by immediate taxation, so long as these same persons, 
and NO OTHERS, pay the interest of the loan. 

Change the case. Suppose only two tax-payers, A and B, 
equally wealthy ; and that when the demand of 100,000/. 
each comes upon them, B shows himself so reluctant, that the 
government resolves to borrow the whole 200,000/. of A, who 
(at 5 per cent) now counts as before on an accession of 10,0001. 
to his fortune. But since A and B are each taxed an extra 
50001. to defray the interest of this loan, A finds that he has 
added only 5000/. a year to his income, and this is merely the 
interest of the 100,000/. which he paid to the government be- 
yond what would have been his assessment had there been no 
loan. On the other hand, B pays 5000/. a year as a penalty for 
having evaded the payment of 100,000/. in the previous year. 
This suggests what might have come about had the govern- 
ment insisted on direct taxation. Namely, B (whether unable 
to bear the thought of paying down so large a sum at once, 
or, from finding himself deficient in cash, however abounding 
in property) applies to A for a loan of the 100,0002. which 
the government insists on exacting, and promises to reimburse 
him by 5 per cent upon it annually. In consequence, A pays 
100,000/. for himself direct to the exchequer, and lends a second 
100,000/. to B, which B pays as direct taxation. Thus, when 
the year ends, A has to receive 5000/. from B, exactly as under 
the former hypothesis, when A paid the whole 200,000/. as a 
loan to the exchequer. It comes to the same (if we suppose B 
to be solvent) whether A lend the 100,000/. to B, or lend it to 
the government. 

Most readers will see of themselves that it does not affect 
the argument, if we suppose the symbol A no longer to repre- 
sent an individual, but a commercial company such as those 
of the Roman publicani, or one presided over by a Baring or 
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Rothschild. If we first imagine A to contain a hundred or a 
thousand persons holding equal property (therefore equally tax- 
able), and holding also equal shares in the government loan, 
this does but distribute amongst them, first, the burden of the 
loan, next, the advantage of its interest. But neither makes 
any difference whatever to B, who evades in the first year the 
large sudden extra-taxation, and in after years pays, as interest 
on the sum evaded, the very same amount of new taxes, whe- 
ther A be an individual or a company. Also, if we separate 
the payment made by the company A into two parts,—the one 
being that to which the individuals are liable, on the principle of 
immediate taxation proportioned to their wealth (which above 
was 100,000/.),—then in considering their advancing the second 
100,000/. as loan, we see it to be quite irrelevant to this argument 
whether they hold shares in the loan just proportioned to their 
wealth, or in any other proportion whatever. It is the same 
to the government, which has in every case to raise the same 
amount of new taxes on the same payers, and to refund them to 
A. It is the same to B, who pays the same sum. 

So again, if B, instead of being an individual, is a company 
or nation of men differing largely in wealth, neither does this 
any way change our conclusion, provided that all taxation is in 
exact proportion to wealth. They still buy the immediate con- 
venience of exemption from a large sudden payment by having 
to pay perpetually in future years. They pay this to the go- 
vernment (which for their convenience has borrowed it of A), 
exactly as they would have had to pay interest, had they them- 
selves borrowed it of A, when the government relentlessly de- 
manded instant payment. 

The dealings of the Roman republic in its provinces may 
serve to exhibit how much less merciful is direct and sudden 
taxation than the modern system of loans, if money must be 
had; that is, if the refusing of the loan do not force the govern- 
ment to go without the money, whether by not entering on war, 
or by some other economy. A Lucullus or a Pompey is about 
(we will suppose) to lead an army into Armenia. The senate 
sends out to him a certain amount of money and warlike sup- 
plies, and orders him to make requisitions on a large scale of all 
the towns and petty kings in Asia Minor. The proconsuls in 
Ephesus, Nicomedia, Cilicia, &c. of course obediently respond 
to his demand. He himself puts pressure on the kings. Every 
city, town, and village is called upon for large contributions. 
The country farmers have to pay in corn, sheep, and horses, all 
of first importance to an army; but of the towns money is de- 
manded, which the general intends to lay out according to cir- 
cumstances. In many places money was probably forthcoming ; 
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but if, as often happened, the towns had already been largely 
drained of gold and silver, they had no resource but to borrow 
it. The accommodating omnipresent publicanus readily offered 
to lend the sum required, and the very fact of his offer neces- 
sarily made the proconsul relentless in his demands. The town 
which was able to borrow the money could not pretend inability 
to pay the tax; and the publicanus had admirable facility in 
screwing up the rate of interest, under the stringent demands 
of immediate payment which warlike necessities enforced. We 
know from Cicero’s letters that Roman knights, whom he re- 
garded as agents of his virtuous friend Brutus, exacted of the 
Salaminians 4 per cent per month, in spite of the decree of the 
senate, which set 1 per cent per month as the maximum. 
Without going back to times of pagan cruelty, we cannot but 
see how much more merciful to all rather needy people it is (if 
needy people must be taxed), that the exchequer should borrow 
the money for them, rather than force them to borrow of a pro- 
fessional money-lender. For, of necessity, his risk is so great in 
lending to the poor that he must charge a high rate of interest. 
The oppression would be unendurable if individuals had to bor- 
row on the strength of their own credit. Supposing the new 
taxes to be assessed upon towns and parishes, and each district 
to raise them as they pleased, as the Turks used to deal with the 
Greeks, it is possible that no loans at all would be requisite, but 
the demand might be every where answered by direct payment. 
But if there were any unfairness in the taxation, such as is 
difficult to avoid in a complex nation, we should see the same 
result as in the Roman empire, viz. the town or parish collect- 
ively would burden itself with debt; and though it would not 
be drained at the horrible rate which the moneyed orders of 
old Rome thought reasonable, it would certainly pay on a far 
higher scale than a Gladstone, a Peel, or perhaps even a Perci- 
val, ever sanctioned. Thus from immediate taxation loans may 
come back on the community in a worse shape. 

It may not be uninteresting to consider the position of things 
which would almost necessarily be introduced by a machinery of 
taxation analogous to that of ancient Athens. As our object is 
scientific, not historical, we need not pretend to be very learned 
and accurate; but it lies on the face of that history, as developed 
in the times of Demosthenes, that the citizens were formed into 
classes with a special view to taxation. When extra expendi- 
ture was essential for military service, a war-tax (eiopopa) was 
decreed; for the idea of the State itself contracting a loan did 
not find entrance. Each class (svpzpopia) was intended to con- 
tain citizens of very diverse taxable capacity, which strongly 
contrasts them to the graduated classes of the Roman republic. 
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The tax was decreed at so much per cent on men’s registered 
property ; perhaps from one-half per cent to one per cent. But 
since it was found extremely difficult to collect the tax from the 
poorer citizens, the richer members of each class had the honour- 
able office of advancing to the State the sum assessed, with per- 
mission to get the money back “at their ease,” as a learned 
writer ingeniously expresses himself. Now although patriotism 
and the desire of popularity may go some way in reconciling 
richer men to pay poorer people’s taxes, this must evidently find 
a speedy limit. Hither the rich will manage to get their own 
property immensely undervalued, and by other injurious devices 
evade proportionate taxation (which, if we believe the invectives 
of Demosthenes, must have been the door of escape which the 
rich men of his day discovered), or they must be armed by the 
State with most formidable powers (such as Roman publicani 
generally obtained from proconsuls) for enforcing the repayment 
of the taxes which they have advanced. In fact, we see here 
reproduced the state of things to which allusion was made hypo- 
thetically above. Athens does not contract a loan herself, but, 
by enacting a direct war-tax, drives her poorer citizens to bor- 
row it of the richer. Whether the same process is that which 
made the Roman plebeians of the early republic in perpetual 
debt to the patricians—when war-tax and quit-rent were claimed 
of them, in spite of their lands being ravaged by the enemy— 
this is no place todiscuss. It suffices to press the fact, that when 
large moneys must be had suddenly, immediate taxation may be 
ruinous to the present generation without any benefit to the 
next. 

Of course, if the government were to borrow at a higher 
rate of interest than the average of private borrowers would 
have to pay, it would defraud the nation in the future for the 
benefit of the money-lenders. But such a state of things is 
hardly possible. It could exist only where the extraordinary 
tax would be laid solely on those who have tangible property to 
mortgage, and where the credit of the State was extremely bad. 
It is not on this side that our hypothetical cases have unfair ad- 
vantage over actual ones. Undoubtedly we have hitherto in- 
troduced as a postulate, what has nowhere been realised in fact, 
viz. that a system of taxation shall press with strict equability on 
all, being proportioned to every man’s total wealth. On this 
ground, it may be said, our argument unjustly favours the sys- 
tem of State loans. But it must not be forgotten that the ob- 
jection is two-edged. For if the substitute for the loan is to be 
immediate taxation, that taxation (by hypothesis) is tainted by 
manifold unfairness. This is in each case to be lamented ; and 
inasmuch as men of equal property have unequal income, and 
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men of equal income have very unequal parts of that disposable, 
every scheme of taxation must often press with great inequality. 
But, in fact, unless we mistake, this very thing is the chief 
argument for State loans, instead of being an argument against 
them. If England, in a new war, needed to raise fifty millions 
additional in the year, then precisely because it is far harder, 
without unfair inequalities, to lay on new taxes to the amount 
of fifty millions than to the amount of three millions, (that is, 
six per cent on a term of years for a loan of fifty millions), there- 
fore it is better to enter into such a loan: To thisis to be added, 
what is generally more important still, that the new machinery 
requisite to raise an additional sixty millions by taxes wholly 
new, would be very wasteful; while, if old taxes be increased in 
amount, every evil of those taxes is intensified. When they are 
levied on articles of consumption, they promote adulteration or 
smuggling, and in numerous ways cripple industry. When they 
come as a sudden demand of cash, whether as tax on income, or 
assessed on houses, on pieces of property, or on rank, they entail 
on a whole community severities analogous to those which a poll- 
tax is liable to inflict on the poor. 

We have of late seen the income-tax put up and down so 
often, and some of our statesmen seem to count so pleasantly on 
its certain operation when they want money suddenly, that a few 
more words here on that subject may be allowed. First of all, 
to prevent misconception, we must distinctly state it as econo- 
mically undeniable that, where conscientious tax-paying may be 
counted on, an immovable income-tax is not only the best of all 
taxes, but in process of time is not felt to be a tax at all. The 
sum claimed by the tax is then never reckoned by the payer as 
his own. A professor of chemistry, in estimating his professional 
income, deducts from the fees of his pupils not only the hire of 
his rooms, but also the expenses contingent on his experiments. 
If he be a member of an educational college, which accepts the 
fees for him, but intercepts one-quarter or one-third to defray 
the general expenses, he is sensibly in the position of a trades- 
man from whose earnings the government intercepts one-quarter 
or one-third to maintain the public defence. Ifhe was born into 
the system, all his style of living is accommodated to it ; nor would 
any other pressure be felt by a ten-per-cent income-tax when it 
had lasted fifty years than is felt by every man who has 900/. a 
year, and inwardly wishes it were 1000/., or has 901. a year, and 
wishes it were 100/. But the case changes entirely as soon as an 
increase of the tax takes place. The demand being of cash, the 
payer must lessen other outgoings, which, in the first place, dis- 
tresses all who are living up to their income, and secondly, im- 
poverishes some trades which lose their custom. And if in a 
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couple of years the tax is taken off, the injustice is felt widely, 
that it has pressed on transitory income as severely as on per- 
petual. This complaint (we hold) is economically a blunder, 
when made against a perpetual income-tax, such as Mr. Babbage 
contemplates; but if the tax lasts but for a year or two, the 
validity of the objection is undeniable and glaring. The longer 
the tax lasts at its fixed rate, the less is the injustice done to 
transitory incomes. Yet tradesmen never cry out against its 
remission, which sufficiently denotes that their real objections 
to itrest on other grounds than that of comparative unfairness, 
As traders, they have no doubt special discomforts from it ; but 
these are not at all abated by a lowering of its rate, which are 
felt equally whether it exact two per cent or ten per cent. 
Again, in common with all men, they feel the inconvenience of 
a sudden call to pay down in cash a large sum not previously 
counted on; yet perhaps this inconvenience is still more severe 
upon men of fixed income than upon tradesmen, especially since 
the former habitually live nearer up to their income than is the 
case with those who are in thriving business. 

We need not interrogate economists in particular; for on 
the surface of history and of life we see how much easier to all 
men are payments in kind than payments in cash. In old 
England, as in Illinois or in Croatia, it might be easier for 
the mass of the thriving cultivators to contribute to the go- 
vernment two pounds’ worth of produce than one pound in 
hard money. Either by assessment or by income-tax, to 
demand of a people cash,—beyond a narrow limit, which is 


determined by the industrial development,—is to commit the - 


cruelty of ordering a universal forced sale of goods, and would 
drive even Indians into passive resistance. This it was which 
made our kings borrow money of the towns and of the wealthy 
guilds of London, before the idea of national debt by permission 
of Parliament had arisen. This also it is which suggested to 
kings in old days, wherever prosperity was high, to keep large 
hoards of the precious metals in their own treasuries. It is 
possible, even now, to inquire whether the great constitutional 
governments of modern times have been wise in entirely dis- 
carding the principle of national treasure held in reserve. 
Where a king governs as well as reigns, a rare instance of 
economy may be found here or there; but most kings, early 
or late, have been either indebted or needy. Of course, royal 
debt and royal treasure are in intense contrariety. To keep 
money idle while paying interest on borrowed millions, would 
be a wasteful absurdity, except where the sum kept in hand 
is so moderate as to be analogous to the ready cash in the 
pocket of a man who is paying interest on borrowed capital. 
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If the government, upon principle, has habitually lived below 
its income, and has reserved the balances in a treasury, it is 
ready for great exigencies. Such a course of conduct demands 
so much prudence and self-control, that it may seem a paradox 
to ascribe it to Oriental kings. However, the fact is, that a 
king of old Persia (for instance) defrayed the greater part of 
the ordinary expenses of his government by accepting presents 
in kind; expected the subject peoples to bear the expense of 
his court and retinue wherever he journeyed; and had no 
urgent need of gold, except for his seraglio and immediate 
household. Whatever gold was paid in as tribute went into 
the treasury; and but little came out, except to bribe Greek 
orators, or to subsidise the petty rivals of some outlying ene- 
my. That the Persian or Assyrian, the Indian or Turk, did 
not borrow, was due less to the prudence with which he hus- 
banded his resources than to the boldness with which he could 
commit rapine on subject populations, while he softened it by 
indiscriminate acceptance of every thing valuable, whatever its 
kind. ‘To us, while we pay enormous interest on old debt, all 
idea of a vast national treasure in reserve is wholly unpractical ; 
yet, if it were effected, it would supply the unusual demands of 
one year at the expense of the past. And this suggests to in- 
quire whether the opposite method, that of loans, casts this ex- 
traordinary expense on the future, as is generally supposed to 
be an axiom. We desire to examine the matter by aid of the 
reasonings above laid down. In the hypothesis hitherto dis- 
cussed, we have supposed A and B to be alike taxable subjects 
of the ruling power. The problem is a little more complicated, 
yet not essentially different, if the government borrow of some 
foreigner, C, who is not taxable by it, and promise interest, 
which will of course be paid by its subjects. To them, if we 
separate economy from general politics, it matters not whether 
the lender be native or foreign, except in the extreme case of 
the loan exceeding the entire taxable property of the com- 
munity, which might happen with a small or infant state. So 
long as the lenders are subjects, the ruling power cannot borrow 
more property than its subjects possess. When the lender is a 
foreigner, the theoretic possibility of such a thing arises. The 
moral right of a government to borrow on no foundation of 
property at all, and leave the debt to its successor, is certainly 
not an axiom of politics any more than of private life. 

It must be taken for granted that the movable wealth of a 
people is the absolute property of the existing generation. It 
is made for consumption, and nearly all of it will perish without 
use, if not used. If it be wholly applied to transitory indul- 
gence, or wasted in wars which bring not even the pleasure of 
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victory, the next generation will be far worse off than if a large 
part of it had taken an abiding material form serviceable to 
posterity, or had been expended in raising the intellectual and 
moral state of parents and children alike. But it is one thing 
to say that our fathers might have done better for us, and 
ought to have done better ; it is another to say that they have 
defrauded us by unjust compacts: and it is only on the latter 
question that we here write. Returning to our argument as 
developed above, we need hardly insist that so long as B pays 
interest merely for the tax which he evaded, he is not person- 
ally injured. But we add, if B bestow property on f, then 
neither is 8 wronged by having to pay, in proportion to that 
property, the tax which was incident to it in the hands of B. 
Thus the interest on national debt is justly claimed of the 
inheritors of that property which was taxable and liable to be 
sold for payment when the loan was contracted. The moment 
we touch on those immovable possessions which a nation has 
not created and does not transmit, a question of great delicacy 
arises concerning absolute property. Certain “rights over 
land” are, by legal enactment, bought and sold; which process 
we popularly call, selling the “land.” It is not necessary here 
to entangle ourselves in any transcendental argument; it suf- 
fices to say, that whatever may justly be sold is justly taxable; 
and when bequeathed, will justly transmit the burden of a 
tax, under the safeguard, that any future holder who finds the 
tax excessive may free himself by disowning the inheritance 
entirgly. With this proviso, it evidently follows that whatever 
is bequeathed may justly be burdened with the payment of 
interest on loans earlier contracted ; and so long as this is the 
sole effect of government loans, it is an entire mistake to speak 
of them as “ throwing a burden on posterity.” On the contrary, 
by economising the national welfare, by saving us from unpro- 
ductive industry, from stagnation of commerce, or forced sales, 
in which the rich may get richer, but the mass of men are impo- 
verished,—in so far the loans have been beneficial to the future 
of the nation. The sole question which remains is, whether the 
industry of those to whom no property has been bequeathed can 
justly be held liable to pay interest on loans which ought to have 
been laid on the property of a past generation. 

If we do not narrow the question to the exigencies of modern 
Europe, obvious cases present themselves in which all will jus- 
tify a moderate mortgaging of the industry of the future poor. 
We now regard it as an axiom that every poor child is born 
free ; but of old foreign conquest often led to the selling of the 
conquered into slavery. If Thebes, when attacked by Alexander 
the Great, had been able, by aid of a loan from Corinth, to repel 
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him, the poor Thebans of the next generation, in paying towards 
the interest of that loan, would have blessed their fathers for 
redeeming their liberty at so light a price. But (unhappily) we 
have no need to run into old paganism for illustrations; they 
rise spontaneously close at hand. As one possibility, imagine 
that the great civil war in America, on which our interest is so 
deeply fixed, were to reach such a stage that the leaders on both 
sides dreaded lest a large fraction of their supporters refuse any 
longer to endure its sacrifices, and yet on each side there were 
too much of strength and determination for any complete sub- 
mission. Suppose the “ Republicans” of the North to insist on 
(at least) the gradual extinction of slavery, the South to insist 
on compensation, and the “ Democrats” of the North to refuse to 
bear a dollar in the cause. If, in such a crisis, President Lin- 
coln were to make peace on condition, first, of a complete reunion 
and amnesty; newt, of freedom for every child less than ten years 
old, and for all hereafter born; thirdly, that all children thus 
freed should pay through their whole lives a heavy poll-tax to 
those who would have been their owners (a tax similar to that 
which many a Russian serf left at large used to pay to the great 
nobleman who was his legal owner),—certainly the blacks thus 
freed would warmly thank the president, as having made for 
them an excellent bargain. And evidently, to them it matters 
not whether the poll-tax claimed of them is paid direct to the 
planters, or goes into the treasury as interest of a loan which 
was negotiated to compensate the planters. Moreover, if, in- 
stead of a poll-tax, they paid merely duties on tea and cotton- 
shirts, on iron tools, or on higher foreign luxuries, this would 
but make the tax decidedly lighter to them. 

It is not our intention here to apply these reasonings in any 
detail to the proceedings of our fathers and grandsires, who, in 
contracting this or that national loan, left its interest as a per- 
petual burden on the general finances of the country. Suffice 
it to state our conviction, that the total pressure of our indirect 
taxes upon a poor man is now far less than that of a single bad 
law,—such as was the old corn-law. Good legislation is not 
measurable in money to the poor, but it has money’s worth; 
and if they have not inherited property from the past, they have 
at least received a freedom of industry such as but few nations 
in the world have yet attained. Moreover,—without defending 
financial proceedings which no living English statesman would 
imitate,—we may reasonably believe that the poorest class of 
tax-payers of this country would receive much less pecuniary 
benefit from a total remission of their taxes than from further 
improvements of the law (perhaps even now impending), or from 
a practicable elevation of their class-morality. We have seen the 
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vast results of abolishing a few bad commercial laws; what may 
follow from facilities for the sale of land, which will at once 
attract more capital to the soil, and bring small freeholds within 
the peasants’ reach? or again, from sanitary improvements and 
national education? Nor may we forget how much is going on 
in the direction of the last, from penny postage, abolition of 
stamp-duties on newspapers, and from the recent abolition of 
the paper-tax. 

So much we have said as due honour to the legislation of 
the last thirty years, not to justify our more distant ancestors, 
who cannot be justified. But the general doctrine on which we 
would insist may be now summed up, viz. that “when man- 
kind has attained that: stage of moral development which disowns 
slavery and serfdom, which recognises the right of men to their 
own sinews and free industry, and professes that this is a free 
inheritance, we ought not to mortgage the labour of unborn 
men, except in struggling for national existence, and with it for 
law and for all the rights of free industry.” This expresses the 
limit of time beyond which no national loans in the future ought 
to reach. Restrict them to forty or fifty years, and no injustice 
is done to posterity. We say nothing paradoxical, but that 
only which the good sense of men on both sides of the Atlantic 
has long since pronounced. In most of the separate States of 
the American Union the power of mortgaging the taxes is con- 
stitutionally restricted to a moderate limit of years; and among 
ourselves the doctrine is already prevalent, that although the 
pressure of a great effort is fitly “spread over a number of 
years,” it ought in no case to be transmitted to posterity. 

If we apply these analyses to Mr. Chase’s great loan, we 
shall probably find there all the circumstances combined which 
in any case best justify loans. First of all, the war is being 
fought primarily for the possession of vast dominions of immense 
pecuniary worth. The South, which has rebelled, cannot be 
taxed during the war ; but, if conquered, will be taxed in its full 
proportion after the war, to bear the expenses which its rebellion 
has caused. The “territories,” as yet not much advanced be- 
yond wildernesses,—to win which for slavery the South avow- 
edly made the war,—will, in years to come, by direct sale, yield 
many millions to the victorious government. The white in- 
habitants of the South are kept in ignorance, indolence, and 
poverty by the ascendency of principles which exclude capital 
and education. Upon the victory of the North, labour will be 
made honourable in the South, capital will flow in, and the 
white labourers who then shall have to pay in part interest on 
Mr. Chase’s loan, will have ample compensation in the new 
status which it will have earned for them. But what shall we 
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say of the slaves? Why, that so long as they remain slaves 
they will not be taxable; the loan cannot rest on them, and the 
war, at least; will make their future less dark and desperate. 
On the other hand, if (what seems to us quite inevitable) the 
future policy of the Union shall be avowedly to extinguish sla- 
very,—by however gradual steps, with or without compensation 
to this or that master,—in every case the blacks who shall, when 
enfranchised, pay taxes for this loan, are not likely to join in 
English invectives against Mr. Chase’s iniquitous casting of 
burdens on posterity. But, in fact, fifty years do not reach 
“ posterity.” 

Perhaps we ought not wholly to pass over the objections, 
either plainly stated or obscurely imagined, against loans, as 
though they depressed wages, raised interest, and depreciated 
the currency. As to the currency, its depreciation is a bad 
thing ; and yet, in comparison to the ordinary calamities of war, 
not a very bad thing,—in fact, it is but a trifle by the side of 
the miseries involved in having one’s country the seat of war. 
Yet to connect its depreciation with loans is a gratuitous fancy. 
In so far as a loan is a bond fide transference of money from 
hand to hand, it can produce no effects on the currency what- 
ever. Whether the government spends my money or I spend 
it myself; whether in taking money from me it promises to re- 
imburse me, or makes no such promise,—in neither case can it 
make a gold coin thereby more or less valuable. All that the 
loan can do is, to raise or sustain the rate of interest, and a like 
tendency belongs to new taxes of the same amount. For the 
payers of the taxes, if they pay in ready cash, have thereby 
smaller cash-balances at their bankers’, in consequence of which 
the total of the loanable money is lessened by precisely that 
which the government takes from the nation. We have not 
space to develop all the hypotheses; but it will be found that a 
loan to the government, and an equal loan asked and obtained 
by a new mercantile company, cannot yield different economic 
results, as long as the company’s concerns repay no profit to the 
shareholders. Then, as to the depression of wages, all use of 
capital less productively than might have been, assuredly has 
this tendency. Thus every unsuccessful bank, every foolish 
railway or steamboat undertaking, every bubble scheme of the 
day,—which collectively waste millions,—tends to keep down 
wages. So does the wasteful expenditure of war; and this, 
precisely in the same way and to the same extent, whether the 
money for the war be obtained by new taxes or by loan. In 
passing we observe, that in a thriving nation mere third-rate 
wars, or other expensiveness of government, can do no other 
mischief to trade or to wages than precisely that which the 
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caprices of fashion do, namely, disappoint this or that trade by 
a sudden change of demand. For if the nation saves capital 
continuously, it is (hitherto) impossible to find wise and safe 
investments for it. More is wasted in foolish schemes when 
taxes are less, and less when taxes are heavier. But if the 
nation, instead of hoarding, loves to spend in indulgence, then 
the government, by coming down with a new tax, does the 
spending for them. This assuredly lessens their physical en- 
joyment, but’ does not lessen the national capital, nor affect 
wages—we mean, so long as the taxes come out of superfluity. 
The taxes are necessarily spent upon workmen’s wages, though 
generally upon a very different set of workmen; less on opera- 
dancers, paintings, jewels, upholstery, more on gunsmiths and 
carpenters. 

Equally erroneous is the vague idea, prevalent in some 
quarters, that loans tend to drive gold out of the country. Dur- 
ing our own great struggle with the first Napoleon, immense 
sums of gold were sent out of this country for the uses of the 
army, and were necessarily very slow in returning, since our 
commerce with Europe was crippled by our own blockade. 
How could any other result have happened if the government 
expenditure had been based wholly on taxation, and not at all on 
loans? When the gold was taken away from the bank, and sus- 
pension of cash payments followed, a guinea necessarily became 
at length more valuable than a pound-note and a shilling, because 
merchants could pay foreign bills with guineas, and could not 
pay them equally well with notes. The same thing must have 
happened when we suffered several bad harvests together, from 
whatever cause the deficiency of gold arose. But the mere bor- 
rowing of money has no tendency whatever to drive gold out of 
a country; indeed, if foreigners are invited to lend, it is at least 
as likely to bring gold in. But whether, in any particular year, 
more or less gold is likely to be found in the country, depends 
on the course of trade. War or peace, loans or taxes, are ir- 
relevant to the question. 

A substitute for immediate taxation, closely analogous to a 
loan, is that of issuing a fixed quantity of government paper as 
a compulsory legal currency. This evades the difficulties of 
cash-payments and of new taxes; it has for the people all the 
advantages, while to the government it brings none of the dis- 
advantages, of payment in kind. Unless the details of such a 
currency are arranged wisely, with due provision for redeeming 
it year by year, it may assuredly lead to a hoarding and incon- 
venient vanishing of gold in a country which has no gold-fields. 
With the existing gold-fields, three of the great Powers may 
seem to have little ground to fear even on that side. Let the 
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danger of this great facility be rated as high as it may seem to 
deserve, it is an instrument of too great value to be wholly dis- 
used, although despotic powers have long since abused it to an 
extreme. The less a nation is dependent on foreign commerce, 
the less it has to fear from a currency which the rest of the 
world disowns. Hungary, in 1848-9, was quite satisfied with 
Kossuth notes. The portentous miscellany which makes up the 
currency of the Confederate Southerners passes the more easily 
with them because the blockade almost annihilates their foreign 
trade. In any case, as their community consists of a virtual 
nobility, with plebeians and slaves, with no mass of wealthy 
traders, or indeed middle-class, money-loans of the European 
kind would have been difficult or impossible. All the world 
over, the landed gentry, whether called princes, squires, sena- 
tors, or planters, are apt to live up to their income, and are 
not always good paymasters, much less good lenders. The 
lenders are men who keep up no great show at all commensu- 
rate to their actual opulence, being, as it were, full reservoirs 
of portable, exchangeable wealth, ready to overflow in any di- 
rection. Professional money-lenders of the international class, 
on so great a scale as Europe sees them, are perhaps an abnor- 
mal growth, and not a desirable appendage to our civilisation. 
They are great conveniences to needy princes who are strug- 
gling to break the barriers of law ; but it is hard to discern any 
advantage from them to Europe collectively, or to the cause of 
right and order in any country. Of all government loans, 
none need to be scrutinised with so great jealousy as those which 
are contracted of the foreigner. When they are entered into 
secretly by the cabinet or dynasty, without cognisance of the 
nation, it would be impossible to blame the nation for repudiat- 
ing them, except as imprudent. The occasions are few indeed 
in which the exigency is great enough to justify foreign loans, 
even when contracted with universal good-will ; for a half-set- 
tled State, which borrows on the basis of its wild land, cannot 
count on ability to keep its promises; nor is the desire of getting 
rich a little faster any justification of such loans. Only ten 
years ago the Russian debt was imagined to be a very legitimate 
one, and its credit stood high; for the great money-lenders can 
hardly be any thing but blind worshipers of whatever is now 
powerful, and seldom look far enough to consider that a dynasty 
which needs to borrow from abroad, because it is all-barbarous 
under the surface, has great internal revolutions to undergo. 
An industrious and free nation, in the present stage of 
European civilisation, is sure to develop an order of bankers. 
While in every warehouse and shop, in every farm and store, 
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bankers’ coffers pour perpetually all the private hoards of money. 
When a vast extraordinary expense is cheerfully sanctioned by 
the deliberative as well as the executive organs, it is sure to be 
in harmony with the national mind, and cannot fail to meet ready 
support from the bankers collectively. Timidity in a great-crisis 
may suggest the thought of borrowing from the foreigner also ; 
but the sum thus accruing will not be of much avail. The for- 
eigner, who lends without patriotism, is frightened more easily 
than the native, and a simultaneous large home-loan makes him 
think his money less safe, The native bankers, by the ramifi- 
cations of their trade into all towns, secure that the government 
loan shall not rest on one city only; nor is it likely that dis- 
tress will be felt from. the absence of such money-lenders as Am- 
sterdam and London furnish. 

Nor is this all. Hitherto these great lenders, if we are to 
believe the excuses of statesmen, have been able undesirably to 
dictate to the governments. For the convenience of re-selling, 
they prefer that all interest be in the form of a perpetual an- 
nuity; and by demanding unfairly high payment for a terminable 
annuity, they press the government into precisely that course 
which makes loans unjust, inexpedient, and, in the long-run, 
highly dangerous. No European State, however flourishing, 
has got more and more free of debt with the progress of time, 
except indeed by bankruptcies. England herself, in forty- 
seven years of European peace, broken only by the Russian 
war,—-and after fifteen years of unexampled prosperity,—has not 
paid off as much as was borrowed in three years. When debt is 
perpetual, and ambition is perpetual, and prosperity cannot be 
perpetual, a dark future is prepared. Where loans are contracted 
by a private chat between a minister and two or three money- 
lenders, to whom it would be absurd to impute patriotism, the 
terms made for the future of a nation are far less favourable than 
those which a really energetic parliament, backed up by public 
sentiment, imposes. We have been defending the system of 
loans as better than that of enormous new taxation; but when 
interest is perpetual, we cannot defend it, and its seductiveness 
needs a most stringent control. In a real national crisis, where 
the heart of the people goes with Parliament, and Parliament 
warmly supports the executive, it is possible for Parliament to 
fix, not only the limit of borrowing, but also the limit of interest 
and limit of time. National spirit will still secure that the 
money shall be forthcoming. In. their Punic war, the Roman 
Republic successfully contracted of the citizens loans, without 
any interest, to be paid in instalments when possible. Such are 
the sacrifices which may be counted on from those whose country 
is the seat of war; but even in less extreme exigency no difhi- 
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culty will be found in restricting the duration of indebtedness, 
when a nation concurs in the measure. The experience both of 
the separate States of the American Union and of the Federal 
Government, show that the difficulty pretended is either fictitious 
or is caused by the undue dependence of our ministries on afew 
great money-lenders. The phenomena of our building-trade may 
here be cited. Every day shows with what readiness both 
builders and occupiers consent to buy the ownership of houses 
for a limited term of years, conceding the final rights to some 
great landlord. Those who so willingly purchase a house, which 
is to last ninety-nine, or sixty, or twenty-five years, would not 
refuse to take shares in a government loan because the interest 
was to cease after thirty-five years. If once Parliament were 
to lay down a positive rule on this subject, not only would all 
the evils to be apprehended from future loans vanish, so that we 
might have their advantages without their dangers, but we should 
gain courage to terminate our old, and certainly dangerous, 
debt. Those only would have reason to grieve who think that 
the desire ofa minister to put a particular king on Spain, on 
Silesia, on Affehanistan, or perhaps on Mexico, are just grounds 
for contracting an interminable debt. 





Arr. III.—MUSIC AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 


History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time. 
With Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists 
of Europe. By Sutherland Edwards, Allen and Co. 


Ir all nature were suddenly struck dumb, we should miss the 
familiar tones of a voice that speaks for all, but is heeded by the 
few; if the wind breathed its last amongst the branches, the 
clouds rested like a pall over the skies, the brook leapt no more 
from the mountain, the river settled in its bed, and the sea be- 
came one vast glacier, —then, “to hear no more blithe voice of 
living thing” would complete the scene of despair and desola- 
tion. Such a plague of silence over the land would be but 
poorly made up by the most exaggerated looks and gestures; 
and the inevitable fate of the race would be, to sink into idiotic 
savages, as those wretched criminals have done who have been 
cruelly condemned to suffer the horrors of the silent system. 
Turning from such a nightmare to the picture as it exists, how 
completely opposite the scheme of nature is,—how deeply sounds 
and vibrations lie at the root of every thing! In many instances 
this is evident enough; and perhaps, if we could only detect it 
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by tests sufficiently delicate, it might be shown that all sensa- 
tion, and even the very life of the earth and all its parasites, 
depend upon vibrations. Why else should it revolve, and par- 
take of the vibrations which the sun sends forth in every direc- 
tion? It was a fine thought of the old Egyptians to say that 
their colossal Memnon statue greeted the rising sun with a song 
of gratitude and worship, when they heard a mysterious sound 
spring from the granite figure as the first ray touched it. In- 
deed, to repeat a thought as old as Orpheus and the hills, all 
nature is attuned, and there are moments when there seems to 
be “ music 7’ the air,” though it be our fancy that lends enchant- 
ment to the sounds which others may call mere noises. But as 
to that, the whole art-and mystery of music fails to the ground 
without the divine faculty in the listener. Still, it may be 
worth remarking that, though there is all the difference in the 
world between “ making a noise” and discoursing most excel- 
lent music, yet these two opposite poles in the sphere of the 
senses—these antipathies even—are related. See how the bees 
rush round a performer upon a brass kettle! they must find some 
pleasure in a sound that to us is distracting. All brutes seem 
to relish their sounds: some fishes, they say, can hum a tune of 
their own, and pet fishes learn the sound of the dinner-bell as 
acutely as their betters; frogs and turtles are gifted with an 
affectionate croak; insects seem to perform an obbligato accom- 
paniment whenever they fly, the gnat like the highest notes of 
a violin, and the beetle’s hum sounding like the rich bass of a 
violoncello. The serpent is a connoisseur too well known for 
his musical taste to require our special attention, though it is 
odd that he, of all the brutes except the goose, who is perhaps a 
critic also, should be best able to hiss. But of all nature’s pupils, 
commend us to the birds. What an exquisite fancy seems to 
prompt their florid cadences, varied, too, sometimes with tones 
that breathe a wonderfully human expression of sentiment! 
There is the favourite refrain of the nightingale, quite a simple 
passage of a few tones repeated slowly, as if he ‘thus com- 
plained,” which has a singularly touching quality,—“ most musi- 
cal, most melancholy.” In all this natural music, wild but yet 
expressive and characteristic, man was not slow to perceive a 
charm more pleasing and fascinating than words spoken. He 
could feel there was something in sweet sounds transcending the 
voice even of eloquence and love—something that seemed to fill 
up the measure of his ecstasy when words alone failed him. It 
seems natural to conceive that primitive music was either a 
direct imitation of the songs of birds, or that those songs which 
eventually became the national songs of people living in clans 
were a spontaneous gush of vocal expression suggested by the 
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birds. We took the hint, and enlarged upon the theme thus 
beautifully set us by nature. So it is that, as all the songs 
of birds are set in a minor key, all national airs have been cast 
in a similar mode; and the same may be said of those old songs 
which seem to be indigenous in every thoroughly rustic country, 
and serve for ages as the vehicle for words which change while 
the song retains its character. The strongest resemblance has 
been traced by musicians throughout the melodies which belong 
to the various peoples of the world, from those of the British Isles 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean, the Pacific, and even China. 
It is remarkable also that, however rude and informal these airs 
or chants may be, there is generally in them a distinct charac- 
ter, which the most cultivated ears are the most alive to. Hence 
it has happened that the greatest composers have constantly 
taken these as subjects for their finest works; and thus it would 
be difficult to say how much modern music is indebted to sources 
of this kind. National airs and old songs seem to contain the 
roots of a universal musical language; they are modulated like 
the dialects of different races. No doubt it must be admitted 
that musical idea has grown by what it fed on, but this less as 
regards the form than the expression of the music; the colour- 
ing has become more sensuous, just as we see the change from 
the painting of Etruscan times, or of early Italian art, to Titian 
and Rubens. Most of the attempts of savages at musical ex- 
pression are marked by monotony; there is rarely any sign of 
musical cadence, but expression is given by uttering the sounds 
piano or forte, in slow or rapid time; still, we must suppose 
that even savages have their appropriate music. The Poly- 
nesians, as adults, could not be taught to sing by the mission- 
aries; but the rising generation show considerable aptitude, and 
so do the Hottentots and Caffirs.s The Shoshonés, a race of 
nomad savages in the region of the Sierra Nevada, who have no 
sort of worship and no name for God, have a rather remarkable 
musical faculty. M. Rémy is our authority for this; and he re- 
lates how he heard a mother singing every evening a wild song, 
most expressive of grief, over the grave of her son, who was 
a young chief. M. Rémy gives the notes of this air; they form 
a regular subject of seven bars, in common time, with proper 
pauses, and in the key of D minor. The natural expression of 
this short strain is really so true and beautiful, that it might well 
form the theme of a most pathetic composition, and the world 
might wonder at the genius of the composer without suspecting 
that savage nature was his pattern. Instances of native music 
like this, of which it would not be difficult to find others, incline 
us to believe that singing without words is part of our nature; 
that the pure tones touch a chord in unison with the emotions 
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by a subtle influence of their own; and that, when music is, as 
we say, “wedded to immortal verse,” something of its native 
power is rather lost than increased. We shall not fail in hom- 
age to the lyric art, if we observe here, that instrumental music 
has shown the way to the immense development of the art in 
every direction; it has taught the voice, and altogether enlarged 
the sphere of our musical sense, at the same “time affor ding 
to great thinkers in music means of expression which are far 
less limited than the voice, even when united to the noblest lan- 
guage. The symphony, which may be regarded as the most 
intellectual and poetic form of music, inasmuch as it is the result 
of modern cultivation of the art, indicates the highest reaches of 
musical thought; and we may recognise, in the very marked ap- 
reciation of this pure and grand style which is noticeable more 
and more in the audiences of the present day, that decided ad- 
vance and refinement in musical taste which should belong to an 
age of universal culture. Of course, nothing will ever extin- 
guish the native charm of the human voice; but this is a thing 
apart, as different from the music we refer to as the poetry of a 
ballad is to that of a grand epic. Beethoven, as if mindful of 
the fine effect of voices, attempted to combine them in his ninth 
symphony, and spoilt his work. Beethoven is a good example 
in point, because the bent of his genius was certainly not to- 
wards the voice. Although he did conceive two songs of beauty 
unsurpassed,—the “ Adelaida” and Florestan’s hymn of grati- 
. tude, in the Fidelio,—it is after hearing one of his sy mphonies 
that we can say, with Coleridge, “Some music is above me; most 
music is beneath me;” so much does his music elevate the soul, 
and breed a sort of contempt for music of a less lofty mould. 
Ancient vocal music must have been of the simplest kind. 
We may trace the infancy of the art in the war-chants of the 
first poets, with their wild accompaniment of noises suggested 
by the thunder and the tempest, and imitated by the drum, the 
trumpet, and the shrill flute; the harp, which was the special 
instrument of the bards, may have been borrowed from the 
twanging of the bow-strings. It is easy to see low the most 
tempestuous passions could be expressed by these lusty instru- 
ments, especially when they were employed by hundreds and 
even thousands. There was no lack of the spirit-stirring quality 
in this music, and it is remarkable that these primitive musicians 
established the type of martial music which is permanent to the 
present time. Our greatest composers, in lavishing all their 
resources upon marches and processional music, have enriched 
the sounds, but they have never attempted to alter their charac- 
ter; they have never dreamt of dispensing with the rude ele- 
ments. Imagine, for example, what would become of the noble 
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march in Spohr’s Wezhe der Tone if deprived of its brass and its 
instruments of percussion? what would be the effect of a similar 
emasculation upon Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March”? or, to take 
an instance from a still later composer, Meyerbeer, in his pro- 
cessional music of the coronation-scene in the Prophéte, where 
he has intrusted his effect mainly to the trombones, the ophi- 
cleides, and the drums,—and with an expression surprisingly ap- 
propriate to the pomp and circumstance of the scene? Another 
example of natural expression by means bold and rugged as a 
sketch in the marble by Michael Angelo, is in Handel’s tri- 
umphant march-chorus from Judas Maccabeus, “See, the con- 
quering hero comes,” music so completely expressive that not an 
electioneering brass band, inspired with the hottest political ani- 
mosity, but resorts to this as the only means of musical expres- 
sion equal to the occasion. Perhaps the most striking instance 
of grand musical expression, obtained by means so simple as to 
be almost archaic, isin Handel’s “ Dead March” in Saul. Here, 
while the solemn thunder of the drums rolls on, the plaintive cry 
of flutes is heard singing together in the simplest harmony, like 
pairs of angel-voices. Even without the trappings and orna- 
ments of woe, the bare music is quite sublime; it expresses a 
sympathy from above and touches all hearts. No wonder that 
this noble classic of the art divine has been so universally ac- 
cepted as the expression of manly sorrow at a soldier’s death. 
The intention of Handel was no doubt to write music which 
might have been played by the ancient musicians, and his con- 
ception appears to us so just that the music is entirely removed 
from any particular associations of style, —it is indeed music of 
all time. 

We have already alluded to the spontaneous origin of na- 
tional songs, and the radical existence of them in our nature; 
those songs of Zion which the captive Jews in Babylon are 
made to sing when, as told with such exquisite pathos by the 
Psalmist, they said, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land?” were the analogue of the native lament of the 
savage Shoshoné mother. We can go back to no more early 
classics than these, and those songs of the Greeks in their Lydian, 
Phrygian, and Doric modes, the precise meaning of which has 
never yet been discovered. The songs of the Hebrews are said 
to be still preserved and used in the synagogue; some of them 
were heard in public about twenty years ago, when Mr. Leo ar- 
ranged them to modern notation, but we must conclude that they 
have been considerably modernised. Dr. Burney gives some 
transcriptions of Greek melodies from the ancient notes ; but 
these, again, amount only to music of the rudest kind; though, 
it is true, allowance must be made for our reading, which is 
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probably very different from that of the Greeks ; for there were 
no less than sixteen hundred signs to be learnt by the young 
musician. What we gather from much laborious writing on the 
subject is, that though the Greeks theorised vastly upon music, 
and really did establish scales as we understand them, in the 
diatonic, the chromatic, and the enharmonic genera, knowing 
the octave also, and dividing it into two groups or tetrachords, 
yet their proficiency as practical musicians was very low. The 
effects they obtained were by employing large numbers of 
singers, flute-players, and harpers together. Thus, by multiply- 
ing the sound in unisons, and by the favourite and very obvious 
use of the octave, arising naturally from the singing together of 
male and female voices, called magadizing (uayadiferv), a very 
imposing effect might be obtained with very simple airs. Verdi 
has used the same artifice very effectively in several of his 
choruses, especially in the Nabucco, where the chorus of the 
captive Jews in Babylon, “ Va pensiero,” occurs. The simple 
harmonies of thirds (dca tovov), fifths (da mévre), and fourths 
(Sia tecodpwv), were no doubt very accurately adhered to, and 
formed the important part in the music for the flutes, an instru- 
ment highly esteemed, and for which the Greek performers paid 
enormous prices. The harp, which was so generally used that 
Homer describes Achilles soothing his lover’s woes by singing 
and playing on it, and makes Hector upbraid Paris for “ his 
curling tresses and his silver lyre,” does not seem to have taught 
the Greeks the use of full chords of a more sustained character; 
this was an invention reserved for after-ages in the organ and 
bow instruments. It might have been expected also that the 
Greeks would have learnt something of the harp from the 
Egyptians ; for the instrument was seen by Bruce the traveller 
painted on the walls of Thebes, of the full size of the modern 
harp, with thirteen strings. The Egyptians also had a kind of 
guitar with two strings, capable of being played by stopping 
with the fingers of the left hand; but of this the Greeks appear 
to have had no knowledge. All their ingenuity seems to have 
been spent upon works of art, and in conferring beauty upon 
useful objects, in moulding weapons, armour, personal ornaments, 
implements, and vessels for domestic use. It is strange that 
their invention was directed so little towards musical instru- 
ments, and that a people so completely alive to the*charm of 
ideality and beautiful form as to leave to the world the models 
of an excellence that has never been surpassed, if ever ap- 
proached, should not have struck the spring of music in its very 
highest form_of expression. But so it is that, while in other 
walks of expressional art we seem to be always conscious of a 
struggle to recover lost ground, as if the high reaches of art in 
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the past had left us exhausted with the effort, in music we can 
find no classic antique and no renaissance. Its classic age 
began scarcely a century back, at a time when, it is singular to 
observe, the worst taste and a universal decadence in plastic and 
pictorial art prevailed. Those examples of antique music which 
we have endeavoured to describe were as archaic as the first 
efforts of antique sculpture in carving the rude tree-trunks,— 
those “ moesta simulacra Deorum,”—which were really the arche- 
type of the grandest statues created by the same people; yet 
music never emerged from its barbaric germ, it never got beyond 
its primitive aspiration and its rude instruments, although sur- 
rounded by a world of exquisite beauty and refinement. It did 
not even keep pace with the drama, the poetry, and the elo- 
quence of the age. It is true that we may choose to regard the 
very simple accompaniment of music with the drama as a proof 
that the Greeks at any rate perceived the influence of music as 
an aid to expression. This, indeed, has been adduced by some 
as the earliest form of the lyric drama; but it is impossible that 
a few flutes and a lyre could have made the musical feature any 
thing but a subordinate adjunct to the language and action. In- 
deed, had the Greeks the musical means which we possess, it is 
not to be supposed that they would have given a musical version 
of the Hecuba, any more than we should attempt Hamlet as an 
opera with the words of Shakespeare. It is the peculiar genius 
of the lyric drama that the words are really of no importance, 
and that the music only takes an accent and emphasis from 
them; so that absolute nonsense-verses might be used, provided 
they scanned with the rhythm of the music. Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards assures us, for example, that the opening chorus in 
Robert le Diable is traditionally sung at the Grand Opera of 
Paris to the words, 


‘¢ La soupe aux choux se fait dans la marmite ; 
Dans la marmite on fait la soupe aux choux.” 


Porpora narrowly escaped the Inquisition, but for his avowed 
ignorance of Latin: he usually added a non or a si to the li- 
bretto when he wanted another note, and thus innocently fur- 
nished his choir with the Belief beginning with Credo non 
credo, non credo in Deum. Returning, then, to the music of 
the Greek stage: the language was in itself so accentuated and 
formed naturally in musical intervals, that, with the kind of 
chanting or intonation practised in reciting all poetry, it was 
sufficient to give so far a lyric character to the drama; and for 
this very reason J. J. Rousseau remarks, they could have had 
no lyric drama as we understand it. Their poetry was musical, 
whilst all their music was declamatory. The chorus, however, 
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was an element which we have borrowed, to make a most im- 
portant feature in our operas and oratorios, though it, again, 
had no more pretensions to be musical than the rest of the 
drama. The celebrated Mendelssohn set himself the task of 
composing music to the Antigone and the Gdipus Tyrannus. 
Many will remember the production of the Antigone at Drury 
Lane Theatre, now some years ago, when the late Mr. Vanden- 
hoff and his daughter performed in the tragedy the parts of 
Creon and Antigone; and the music was very efficiently ren- 
dered, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Benedict. The 
(dipus was more recently given, without scenery, at Covent 
Garden Opera-house, as a morning entertainment, when the 
poem was read in English by Mr. Bartley. After hearing the 
Antigone several times, as it was admirably represented accord- 
ing to all the proprieties of the Greek theatre, and with ela- 
borate attention to costume, it was generally acknowledged that 
there was a certain fascination about the work; but few musical 
persons could attribute their enjoyment to the music, excepting 
the choruses, which were not cast at all in the antique model, 
and are therefore out of our consideration just now. Where 
Mendelssohn followed the antique was in accompanying the 
spoken dialogue with the sound of flutes and other wind instru- 
ments of the woody timbre; and here, it must be owned, the 
effect was generally feeble to puerility, and frequently distract- 
ing to a ludicrous degree. ‘The result served to confirm the 
opinion of Rousseau that the lyric drama, which is entirely the 
growth of a different civilisation, belongs to a third species, dif- 
ferent from both tragedy and comedy. 

Music amongst the Romans need not detain us. It was 
carried to a pitch of extravagance, as regards numbers of players 
and singers, greater than amongst the Greeks, but without any 
indication of increased variety or refinement. Convivial songs 
of a national origin were no doubt greatly in vogue, and singing 
was a passion with them. Nero was one of the most noted 
amateurs ; and, whatever his subjects may have thought of their 
emperor’s voice, he is said to have prided himself so much in his 
singing, that he lay on his back with a heavy plate of lead on 
his stomach to strengthen his wind, took strong medicines, and 
abstained from food injurious to the voice. Five thousand 
singers and players are said to have formed his private band. 
But the gross luxury and barbaric display of the empire was 
not more congenial to the spirit of the lyric art than the stir- 
ring animosities and great deeds of the republic at home and 
abroad. Gorgeous spectacle at all times found favour with the 
Romans. The drama, with music in the simple form copied 
from the Greek, might have been developed into something 
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more lyrical, had it been received by a people in a more thought- 
ful mood, and less ambitious to be the masters of the world. As 
it was, music was doomed to a long sleep, not to be wakened by 
the songs of the primitive Christians, for they had been heard 
of old amongst the Hebrews in Judea; nor by the airs taken 
from the pagan hymns, which formed the music of the Cata- 
combs in Rome, just as the pictures of Orpheus were converted 
into pertraits of Christ. ‘The music of the Byzantine Christians 
was completely adopted from the old Greek style; and in that 
which St. Ambrose arranged in the 4th century, and which is 
known still by his name, the ancient terms Dorian, Phrygian, 
&c. were employed. The Gregorian chant, in the end of the 
6th century, was an enlargement of the same music; and though 
antiphonal singing, introduced into the churches even earlier 
than Gregory the Great, may have suggested some variety, such 
as the fugue, and encouraged the indulgence of expression from 
the two parts of the choir, yet all this music retained the reeu- 
lated stamp and rhythmical character of the ancient music; the 
imagination was not allowed to interfere with this dogmatic 
music. Still there was going on a decided though slow advance 
in the art. In the 9th and 10th centuries the written language 
of sound was being perfected by marking notes in the first seven 
letters of the Roman alphabet upon as many lines, these being 
simplified again by Guido D’Arezzo into four, by using the 
spaces; and the system being still more improved by the inven- 
tion of Franco of Cologne for indicating the relative value in 
time of each note,—the system, indeed, which is that of the pre- 
sent day. At the same time discoveries were being made in 
effects of harmony obtained by the organ. Simple as that instru- 
ment must have been in its early form, consisting perhaps of 
not more than two octaves, it would naturally prompt the player 
to conceive in harmonies, by giving him the means of uttering 
several notes together. Wolstan has recorded a wonderful de- 
scription of the organ erected by St. Elphegus, bishop of Win- 
chester, in his cathedral, in the 10th century. 
‘* Bisseni supra sociantur ordine folles 

Inferiasque jacent quatuor atque decem, 

Quas agitant validi septuaginta viri ; 

Brachia versantes multo et sudore madentes, 

Certatimque suos quisque movet socios. 

Viribus ut totis impellant flamina sursum, 

Et rugiat plena capsa referta sinu 

Sola quadringentas, quee sustinet ordine, Musas.” 
Music, then, was showing its vitality and asserting its growth 
from the time that the cold ritual of the pagan and Jewish reli- 
gions was giving way to the teachings of a belief more aftec- 
tionate and sympathetic. The worship of Christianism deve- 
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loped tones of adoration and gratitude which no burnt-offerings 
and libations, and no recited hymns or dithyrambic choruses, 
improvised in the moment of wild excitement,—not even the 
responsive chant of the people to the Levites,—could ever have 
prompted. Then came the mysteries and moralities of the me- 
dieval times, which, though no doubt disfigured by much of the 
coarseness and incongruous buffoonery of the people, tended to 
unite the dramatic feeling more intimately with music; for 
these entertainments were generally conducted chiefly by the 
chapel-masters and other officials concerned in the ceremonials 
of the church. The musical capabilities had enlarged suffi- 
ciently by the middle of the 15th century to render intelligible 
a drama played in music. “ The Conversion of St. Paul” was the 
subject of one of the earliest mentioned by Mr. Edwards, as 
played at Rome in 1440; another was the story of Abraham 
and Isaac, performed at Florence in 1449; and afterwards pro- 
fane subjects were treated operatically, the story of Orpheus 
being a favourite. The first Orfeo was also given at Rome in 
1480, the libretto being written by Cardinal Riario, nephew of 
Sixtus [V., the theatre being then under the patronage of the 
church, and deriving its literature, in fact, from the highest dig- 
nitaries; Clement LX. was himself the author of seven libretti. 
The music of this early operatic work was by Angelo Poliziano; 
it must have been very different from the lyrical music of our day, 
for even when Monteverde wrote his Ariadne and his Orfeo for 
the court of Mantua, in 1606-7, the orthodox of the profession 
were roused to a violent indignation against his innovations in 
the art. Monteverde seems to have been at the same time the 
Costa and the Verdi of his day; for he enlarged the orchestra 
to many players on all the instruments known. Besides this, 
his music took the most daring licenses, defying all rules but 
nevertheless evidently pleasing the public ; and, what is remark- 
able is, that to this day his innovations remain, as they were 
speedily accepted by the musicians of his own time. In the 
earliest opere musicale, the music consisted of choruses in the 
style of madrigals, and hymns quite in the style of the church, 
with instrumental music between the acts. The dialogue itself, 
being spoken as recitative, was a later invention of Emilio del 
Cavaliere, for his opera Rappresentazione del Animo e del Corpo, 
performed at Rome in 1660, The instruments were played be- 
hind the scenes in this performance; and the choruses, grave as 
they are in style, were sung with dancing. There is no sort of air 
for solo voices in this work, although the body, the soul, pleasure, 
and the world, were impersonated. -The scenery was a feature 
which received very great attention in all these early operas. 
Baldassare, Peruzzi, and other eminent painters, worked as scene- 
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painters ; and Vasari relates how Titian himself was so com- 
pletely deceived, that he climbed on a ladder to touch the paint- 
ing before he was convinced the architecture was not solid. The 
supernatural played also an indispensable part in the various 
forms of dragons, many-headed monsters, winged horses, and the 
whole round of elemental phenomena being all conjured up by 
some magic wand. These preposterous properties retained their 
place on the opera stage even after the time of Gluck, and were 
positively acceptable to audiences whose taste inclined io the 
miserable classicality of the rococo period in art. Happily the 
noble recitative of the modern Italian school has made the dia- 
logue intelligible and musical ; and the “ jardin de mythologie,” 
as Jean Jacques calls it, has been swept from the opera stage. 
The invention of recitative certainly exercised a very important 
influence in the progress of the lyric art. It must have contri- 
buted mainly to making the music essentially dramatic, more 
sympathising with the characters, and more distinctly expressive 
of the sentiment. Monteverde evidently was at a loss for some 
means of this kind when he devised the plan of allotting special 
instruments to each personage in the drama. In his Ovfeo the 
violas played to Eurydice, the bass violas to Orpheus, the small 
organ to Apollo, the trombones to Pluto, while Charon had a 
guitar accompaniment. This, indeed, was one of the innovations 
of this remarkable man which has frequently been adopted, or, 
perhaps, reinvented, by the moderns, even so late as in Mr. 
Balfe’s Bravo’s Bride ; by Hoffman, according to Mr. Edwards, in 
his Undine, and by Richard Wagner in his transcendental operas. 
The attention of Cavaliere was directed to the same point of 
expression ; and in training his chorus-singers he is said to have 
insisted upon appropriate expression. Florence at this time was 
the centre of Italian art; and the heads of the great families of 
the Strozzi and the Corsi, and Giovanni Bardi of Vernio, encour- 
aged the musicians; amongst whom we find assembling at their 
palaces Vincent Galileo,—the father of Galileo the renowned 
astronomer, who had himself acquired celebrity by having set 
Dante’s episode of Ugolino to music for one voice,—with Peri, 
Mei, and Caccini. The first complete opera seems to have been 
the Dafne, composed by Peri and Caccini to a poem by Ottavio 
Rinuccini, and performed first in the Corsi palace in 1597. Re- 
citative was freely used in this work; and this has led to the 
divided honours of the invention between Jacopo Peri and Cava- 
liere. It was, however, “not adapted to rapid and animated 
utterance ; it is a sort of languid and drawling melody, divested 
ofrhythm; but at that time it must have had a novel and strik- 
ing effect, and argued great genius and originality. Before that 
period there was nothing in music that could have suggested it. 
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The only semblance of an air in this opera consists in certain 
Anacreontic verses sung by one of the characters, the music of 
which is preceded by a short symphony, and partakes of the dull 
and psalmodic character which generally belonged to the airs 
of the day, excepting the national airs, which then had not 
attracted the notice of musicians” (Hogarth’s Musical History). 
The opera came rapidly into fashion all over Italy. Pietro della 
Valle describes how a party went about in a cart at the carnival 
at Rome, in 1606, singing and playing a drama, the people fol- 
lowing in crowds, and insisting on a constant repetition of the 
piece. Della Valle also speaks of the national airs and ballads 
of various countries which in his time were being sung at Rome. 
He formed a collection of Persian, Arabian, Turkish, and Indian 
tunes, besides Neapolitan, Spanish, Portuguese, and Sicilian 
songs. These are, it is to be feared, lost, with many of the com- 
positions of men whose names and deeds in music are only 
known. The story of Della Valle reminds us of the delightful 
description given by Lady Morgan of a similar musical escapade 
performed by Salvator Rosa at the carnival at Rome in 1639, 
himself the principal maschero and improvisatore. Salvator was 
a composer of as much verve as he was painter, and he wrote his 
own poetry as well. His music-book is still preserved, full of 
airs by Carissimi, Cesti, Luigi, Cavelli, Legrenzi, Capellini, Pas- 
qualini, and Bandini, with eight complete cantatas, the work of 
the painter himself. One of these, with which we happen to be 
familiar, we can speak of as most remarkable for its nobleness 
of style as well as for its musical form, in which it shows no in- 
feriority to the writing of the present day. 

But we must leave opera in Italy,—at Venice where in 1574 
Claudio Merulo, organist of St. Mark’s, had set the example by 
writing music to a drama by Cornelio Frangipani, destined to 
be eclipsed by the successes of Monteverde with his Orfeo and 
his Arzanna, and of Stradella, the great singer and composer, 
the story of whose romantic escapes from hired bravos at Rome, 
Turin, and Genoa, made him a celebrity as well as his music ; 
at Florence the Dafne and the Eurydice of Peri and Caccini 
being performed in state before Henry IV. of France and 
Marie de’ Medici; another Dafne by Gagliano at Mantua, 
where Adriana Baroni—the daughter of the Leonora whose 
praises Milton sang in his Latin Odes “ad Leonoram Rome 
canentem’—was prima donna; at Padua the Berenice* of Do- 


* The account of this spectacular opera gives a good example of the extrava- 
gance of the time. There were choruses of 100 virgins, 100 soldiers, 100 horse- 
men in armour, 40 cornet-players, 6 trumpeters a-foot, and 6 on horseback; as 
many drummers, ensigns, sackbuts, great flutes, minstrels playing on Turkish 
instruments, octave flutes, pages, sergeants, ceymbalists; 12 huntsmen, 12 grooms, 
12 coachmen, 2 lions led by Turks, 2 elephants by two others, Berenice’s 
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menicho Freschi, far outstripping in its blaze of triumph any 
thing in the shape of spectacle lavished by the Opera of Paris 
upon the Juive of M. Halévy, or conceded to M. Meyerbeer’s 
demands for his Prophéte and Dinorah ; at Rome, where the 
Jephtha of Giacopo Carissimi* was exciting the enthusiasm of 
the Romans and of his pupils, to whom, when they spoke of the 
graceful ease of his melodies, he said, “Ah ! questo facile quanto 
e dificile !” at Naples, Bologna, Messina, all of which places 
had their opera by the middle of the seventeenth century,—to 
observe what was the condition of the art in Germany, France, 
and England. 


“ At Dresden” (writes Mr. Edwards), “on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Landgrave of Hesse with the sister of John George L., 
Elector of Saxony, the Dafne of Gagliano, performed at Mantua in 
1608, was translated by Opitz, the father of the lyric stage in Ger- 
many, as he is called; set to music by Schutz. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1692 that Keiser appeared and perfected the forms of the 
German opera. Keiser was scarcely nineteen when he produced at the 
court of Wolfenbiittel Zsmene aud Basilius, the former styled a pastoral, 
the latter an opera. It is said reproachfully, and as if facetiously, of 
a commonplace German musician in the present day, ‘he is of the 
Wolfenbiittel school,’ just as it is considered comic in France to taunt 
a singer or player with having come from Carpentras. It is curious 
that these places were the cradles of opera in their respective countries. 
Lulli is generally said to have introduced opera into France, and is, 
indeed, represented in a picture well known to Parisian opera-goers 
receiving a privilege from the hands of Louis XIV. as a reward for his 
services. This privilege, however, was neither desired nor obtained 
in the manner supposed. Cardinal Mazarin introduced Italian opera 
into Paris in 1645, when Lulli was only twelve years old ; and the 
first French opera, Akébar, Rot de Mogol, the words and music by the 
Abbé Mailly, was brought out the year following, in the episcopal 
palace of Carpentras, under the direction of Cardinal Bichi, legate of 
Urban VIII.” 


Cambert was master of the situation in French opera, his 
Pastorale en Musique and Pomone, with words by the Abbé 


triumphal car drawn by 4 horses, 6 other cars with prisoners and spoils, and 6 
procession coaches. The scenery and machinery were on a huge scale, repre- 
senting forests, in which, with a hundred real live horses, the chase of the wild 
boar, the stag, and the bear were displayed. At the end of the third act an 
enormous globe descended from the sky, which opening divided itself into two 
other globes suspended in the air, and on them were allegorical figures of Time, 
Fame, Virtue, &c. 

* Carissimi was maestro di capella of the German College at Rome, and be- 
came celebrated about 1635, Many of his works are preserved in the British 
Museum, and in acollection of Dr. Aldrich, at Christ Church, Oxford, who has 
adapted some of his motets to English words. His music is described as more 
melodious and pathetic than any of his time. Handel took his chorus “ Plorate 
fili Israel” for the subject of a chorus in Samson, “ Hear Jacob’s God.” 
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Perrin, being the first publiely performed in Paris, in 1671. But 
Lulli, brought from Italy as page to Mdlle. de Montpensier, got 
into disgrace by writing a scandalous song about the princess, 
and after being degraded to the scullery, was narrowly rescued 
from a worse fate on the Place de Gréve by Madame de Mon- 
tespan. He became, partly through his buffoonery, and partly by 
his musical talent, the favourite of Louis XIV., and contrived 
to oust Cambert and Perrin, just as their 4riadne was about 
to be performed, and then produced his first opera, being the 
seventh on the French stage, the Cadmus and Hermione, in 1673. 
Cambert, driven out by this intrigue, made his way to London, 
was received with much favour by Charles IT., and made director 
of the court music, retaining the post until he died. Any thing 
French was welcome at this court, and French music had been 
more or less imitated even by Matthew Lock, who was the 
court musician, and who composed the music for the public 
entry of Charles II. at the Restoration. The music for Macbeth, 
though showing here and there marks of French triviality, was 
the result of riper thoughts and more independent spirit, con- 
sequently it is by that alone that Lock holds his place amongst 
the modern musicians. But it should be understood that there 
was much good church-music in England, with glees, madrigals, 
and catches, for half a century before. Shakespeare’s plays were 
no doubt acted with music to the pieces he has introduced 
evidently with that intention; and Ben Jonson, the poet- 
laureate, wrote poetry for masques, the music of which was by 
Henry Lawes and the mise en scene by Inigo Jones; Queen 
Henrietta often playing the principal character. Then there 
was Milton’s Comus, also with music by Henry Lawes, who was 
retained as musician by the Egertons at Ludlow Castle, who 
played the part of the swain Thyrsis, and is eulogised by 
the poet, himself well acquainted with the music of Italy, in the 
lines where he is made to put off his sky-robes and take the 
likeness of a swain: 
‘*¢ That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods.”’ 


Cromwell, notwithstanding his natural fondness for music, 
was obliged to submit to the prejudices of the Puritans, and al- 
low the ecclesiastical chanting and anthems to be supplanted by 
the psalms of the Presbyterians. It is amusing though to see 
~ that he took especial care to have the organ which was expelled 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, brought to Hampton Court for 
his own private enjoyment. But Cromwell had encouraged 
operas as a popular entertainment, by his permission given to 
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Sir William Davenant to open a theatre for the purpose at the 
upper end of Aldersgate Street, in a large room at the back of 
Rutland House. Here, in 1659, the first of English operas was 
performed, with Henry Cook, Mrs. Coleman (wife of Dr..Charles 
Coleman, composer of the instrumental music), Peter Rymon, 
Matthew Lock (so well known for his music to Macbeth, com- 
posed in 1674), who wrote the music for the fourth act, Henry 
cen; who wrote that of the first and fifth, Henry Purcell, the 
father of the great Purcell, who was born some three years 
after, and some others. The opera was called “The Siege of 
Rhodes, made a representation by the art of perspective in 
scenes, and the story sung in recitative music.” The orchestra 
in this primitive opera consisted of six performers, and the chief 
instrument was the harpsichord. Purcell, who claims for England 
an honourable place in the annals of lyric art, was thus brought 
up in the then best school; he had heard all that Cambert 
could do in his Ariadne, and knew the music of Grabut, another 
Frenchman, who accompanied Cambert to the English court, 
and was taken up by Dryden to write music to his political opera 
Albion and Albinus, performed in 1685. Purcell composed his 
Dido and 4ineas when nineteen years old; his Prophetess after- 
wards, in dedicating which work to the Duke of Somerset he 
says: “ Music, a forward child, is now learning Italian, which is 
its best master, and studying a little of the French air to give 
it somewhat more of gaiety and fashion.” But Purcell had mu- 
sical conception of his own, and with this a faculty of adapting 
the musical expression to words in which no one has surpassed 
him. His King Arthur, which will be well remembered as 
performed under Mr. Macready’s management, though far be- 
hind the lyric art of our day, has two declamatory songs, “Come 
if you dare” and “ Britons, strike home,” so abounding in native 
genius and national feeling and manliness as to speak for ever 
in living tones to all hearts. This work was written in the year 
after he wrote the music to the Tempest, in 1609; music that 
is almost equally remarkable as being in advance of the time, 
whether in France or Italy. The French importations them- 
selves, a kind of bastard Italian style, like the Louis-Quatorze 
ornament, had no doubt long influenced the fashion of music in 
England. Charles II.’s band, caricatured for ever by Tom 
D’Urfey’s famous song “ Four-and-twenty fiddlers all of a row,” 
must have been all Frenchmen, for whom Tom had a whole- 
some hatred. But there was-at Oxford a little knot of musical 
spirits, meeting at the house of Will Ellis, organist of St. 
John’s, in 1656, as Anthony 4 Wood tells us, and occasionally 
at the “Salutation Taverne,” where “ Peter Pitt, Will Bull, 
Kerr Digby, and others of Allsoules, as also Ant. W., did give 
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a very handsome entertainment” to Davis Mell, the first violinist 
in London and clockmaker, being in Oxon, whom “the com- 
pany did look on to have a prodigious hand on the violin.” At 
these meetings quartets and sonatas in some form were played, 
possibly from the works of Bassani of Bologna, the master of 
Corelli. It is evident that, though the fashion of music was 
French, the inclination of the English taste was towards the 
Italian. Milton had spoken of the Italian music; Pepys says in 
his Diary that Sir Tom Killigrew had been eight or ten times to 
Rome “to hear good musique, so much he loves it.” “Jan. 12, 
1667: With my Lord Brouncke to his house, there to hear 
some Italian musique: and here we met Tom Killigrew, Sir R. 
Murray, and the Italian Signor Baptista (Draghi); who hath 
proposed a play in Italian for the Opera, which Sir T. Killigrew 
do intend to have up; and here he did sing one of the acts. 
He himself is the poet as well as musician, and did sing the 
whole from the words without any music prickt, and played all 
along upon a harpsicon most admirably; and the composition 
most excellent. The words I did not understand, and so know 
not how they are fitted, but believe very well, and all in the 
recitative very fine.” Pepys seems to have perceived the best 
character of the music in the recitative, though Baptista Draghi 
was an eminent composer; and Pepys confesses himself “ migh- 
tily pleased with the musique.” But the opera never came out. 
Another Italian contributed much to the preference for Italian 
music in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. This was 
Nicola Matteis, mentioned in the Ms. Memoirs of Music, by 
the Hon. Roger North, brother of the Lord Keeper. He was 
a sort of Paganini of his day; for he was a wonderful violinist, 
and no man could play his music but himself, it was so difficult. 
Mr. North’s description of his style shows that good playing 
was then fully appreciated: “His manner of bowing, his shakes, 
divisions, and, indeed, his whole style of performance, was sur- 
prising and every stroke of his bow was a mouthful. All he 
played was his own composition, which manifested him to be a 
very exquisite harmonist, and of a boundless fancy and invention.” 
We have dwelt thus upon the sources of Italian influence to 
show that Purcell, who followed after this time, had abundant 
means of becoming acquainted with it. He expressly says him- 
self “that he has faithfully endeavoured a just imitation of the 
most far-famed Italian masters, principally to bring the serious- 
ness and gravity of that kind of music into vogue and reputa- 
tion among our countrymen, whose humour ’tis time now should 
begin to loathe the levity and balladry of our neighbours.” 
Owning his ignorance of the meaning of the language, he thinks 
he is not mistaken in the power of Italian notes, or the elegancy 
of their compositions. ; 
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This could scarcely have been said better, and it shows us 
the secret of his own excellence in his sensitiveness to the 
beauty of the Italian style, then chiefly superior in the grace 
and apt modulation of the sounds to the words and the senti- 
ment. Purcell is known to have studied constantly the music 
of Bassani, of Carissimi, Stradella, and perhaps Lulli, Had not 
Purcell died an early death, at thirty-seven, he would have 
done more for Knglish opera than has been achieved as yet; 
he would have swept away all spoken dialogue, and made his 
operas* complete with recitative. As it was, the art relapsed 
into a pitiable condition, not likely to be relieved by Dry- 
den’s inspirations, and certainly not favoured by the banter 
afterwards bestowed upon the opera by Steele and Addison in 
the Spectator. It was an age of display and sham, with a feeling 
for inflated classicality in all the arts; and in opera especially 
the theme was always a classical one,—the Horatii and Curiatii, 
Hydaspes, Arsinoe, Pyrrhus, and Demetrius, Camilla, and such- 
like. There was the same preposterous taste for sham lions 
and satyrs that belonged to the rude period in Italy, and every 
kind of absurd “properties.” Addison makes immense fun of 
the lion in Hydaspes that Signor Nicolini had to kill; and who, 
though only a candle-snuffer in the noble disguise, became 
dangerous by repeated public defeat, and at last offered to 
wrestle Nicolini for any thing he pleased out of his skin. Operas 
at this time, 1705, were sung partly in English and partly in 
Italian, the two rival singers, Margarita l’Epine and Katherine 
Tofts, being the stars at Drury Lane in Arsinoe, an opera by 
Clayton. Rosamond, the libretto of which Addison wrote for 
Clayton’s music, was a failure, and is thought to have made 
him so sarcastic against the opera as an entertainment. But 
Addison, like St. Evremond, who pronounced the opera “ une 
sottise magnifique, mais toujours sottise,” was evidently at heart 
a lover of the lyric art; although it was not to be wondered at 
that he found it impossible to overlook the absurd incongruities 


* These were Dioclesian, or the Prophetess, altered from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
King Arthur ; the music to the Tempest; The Fairy Queen, altered from Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream; Timon of Athens, Bonduca, The Libertine, 
Don Quixote; a masque introduced in the tragedy of G2dipus, and another per- 
formed on St. Cecilia’s Day 1693, All these, however, are dramas with musical 
illustration rather than operas strictly so called. Poor Purcell is said to have 
caught his death of cold by keeping late hours in the jovial company of Tom 
Brown at Cobweb Hall, in Bartholomew Lane, or Wych Street in the Strand, 
where a house was long after distinguished by the sign of the Purcell’s Head, 
with a half-length of the musician in a full-bottomed wig, brown coat, and green 
cap. The story goes that Mrs. P., provoked at his late hours, ordered the ser- 
vant not to let him in after twelve at night, and Purcell was kept standing on the 
door-step, a sacrifice of art to the stern virtues of the domestic hearth. The 
lady, if the story be true, made restitution by publishing the Orpheus Britannicus, 
containing all his best music, a work which is now become scarce. 
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which then surrounded the opera. When Handel came over in 
1710, and brought out his Rinaldo, he made very small impression 
upon the Tatler and Spectator. The sparrows and chaffinches 
flying and chirruping about the stage was too good a subject 
for the critics to miss; but still the opera was a success, to the 
annoyance of Clayton and his literary patron Steele. Anastasia 
Robinson, as prima donna, seems to have had much to do with 
the success of Handel’s operas, and still more after she became 
connected with the Earl of Peterborough, whom she eventually 
married. It was quite the thing then to fall in love with the 
contraltos; Lavinia Fenton, who was equally the rage as Polly 
Peachum, became Duchess of Bolton; and Miss Campion had, 
before that time, been implored to become Duchess of Devon- 
shire. In fact, the Opera was then more like the salons of 
Paris, as a centre of intrigue and opposive factions, than a place 
where people went to enjoy music, as they do now. Handel’s 
success, if so it could be called, in the Haymarket, immediately 
created another opera-house, in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, under Por- 
pora, pupil of Scarlatti, and pet of his “ Nobilita Britannica.” 
But the contest only ended in the failure of both, certainly with- 
out any great advance to the art, either as regards new works or 
improvement in the public taste. Every one of Handel’s thirty- 
five operas is long ago buried in the museums; now and then 
a song is heard, such as his “ Cangio I’aspetto,” from the Ad- 
metus, and ‘ Lascio ch’ io pianga,” from Rinaldo. But, as operas, 
his works are unknown; and so of Porpora and the two Buo- 
noncinis. His operas literally emptied the house, and he used 
to scatter orders in the highways and byways. Two professors 
once asked him for orders for the Messiah, to whom the maestro 
broke out with “ Oh, your sarvent, mein herrn! You are tam- 
nable dainty! you vood not go to Teodora, there was room 
enough to dance there when dat was perform.” Handel’s ge- 
nius lay in oratorio; he wanted the delicacy of sentiment 
requisite for opera, and found in that kind of grand vocal sym- 
phony of his chorus the massive and imposing effects that 
possessed his thoughts, for he had no romance whatever about 
him. Something is perhaps to be laid to the charge of the 
social condition of his day, so false and hollow in every respect, 
and little calculated to inspire a warmer or truer feeling in the 
breast of an artist. It was even worse in Paris, where the 
gorgeous follies of the Grand Monarque made music the slave 
of the ballet, and prolonged a period of hideous licentiousness 
throughout the reign of Louis Quinze, without a sign of im- 
provement till the time of Gluck and Piccini (1774). In Ger- 
many, at Dresden, at Hamburgh, and Vienna, opera was much 
in the same condition as in London. There were able singers, 
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such as Faustina, Cuzzoni, Cafarelli, and Farinelli, but the 
opera was overburdened with scenery and spectacle. Porpora, 
the young Neapolitan, had brought out his first opera, Ariana e 
Teseo, at Vienna, in 1717, and his success is said to have been 
splendid; but yet he came to London, as we have seen, to fail, 
even with Farinelli. Haydn, his pupil, and Sebastian Bach, were 
then becoming celebrated as composers; but they did nothing 
for lyrical music, so that here again the art rests till Gluck 
aroused it. Italy, however, was still the attraction for all the 
artists. Handel, with the first-fruits of his youthful operas, went 
to Florence, Venice, Rome, and Naples, composing operas at 
each place, all of which were well received; Gluck and Haydn 
derived their style also from the Italians, and Mozart too, though 
less influenced by them, for he was one of the few gifted with the 
true creative faculty of the art. This period in Italy has been 
called the Augustan age of Italian music; it was characterised 
by a general aim at refinement of melody, at first rather too 
much overlaid with the ecclesiastical style of the old musicians, 
but afterwards, in the hands of Clari, Durante, Marcello, Leo, 
Vinci, and Pergolesi—a perfect constellation of musicians—orna- 
ment was so profusely bestowed, that even the style of the church 
became like that of the theatre. Still, however, we find but 
little evidence of the genuine dramatic feeling in the duets, trios, 
and cantatas which are known by these writers; even Marcello, 
though he could write a famous essay upon the Teatro alla Moda, 
did not produce any thing better. It is clear from the allusions 
of this clever satire, that the manager’s effects were the first con- 
sideration; the assassinations, poisonings, earthquakes, spectres, 
and incantations, were to be rigorously respected by both poet 
and musician, whatever liberties might be taken with the music 
by the singers. That the Italian audiences nevertheless were 
the best judges of good music may be concluded from their 
reception of Jomellis operas, when he came back from Vienna 
infected with the science—the “ musica dei matematici”—of the 
German school. His Demofoonte did not take, and his Ifigenia 
was an utter failure. His friend Metastasio saw that his music 
was too operose, and begged him to follow his natural style. 
“It is true,” he says, “you cannot help sometimes expressing 
the passions in the way that your happy temperament suggests, 
but as you are obliged, in order to support your learned idea, 
too frequently to interrupt the voice, the impressions already 
made on the mind of the hearer are effaced ;” a criticism which 
applies very justly to the German style to this day. Dr. Burney 
says he once asked a Neapolitan how he liked Demofoonte ; and 
he replied with vehemence, “ E scelerata, signore!” The term 
1s amusing, and exactly expressive of the Italian feeling for ease 
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and graceful indolence: every thing complicated is Gothic, pe- 
dantic, and scelerata. The instinct may be a depressing one to 
commercial progress, but it certainly seems to involve some 
secrets in the taste for art which even now are scarcely com- 
prehended by other people. Very few composers possess the 
gift of touching the heart, and yet concealing the wand of their 
art: Rossini is the best example of the union of the florid style 
with the most expressive and delightfully sensuous music; Mo- 
zart, even more sensitive, draws his subject with a simpler line, 
and in less glittering colour. The principle of ease in lyric art 
corresponds to that of repose in plastic and pictorial art; it seems 
to be indispensable to the enjoyment, as if the mind demanded 
a moment to itself to dwell upon the full sense of beauty. Some- 
thing of the same kind is felt in the pleasure of a refrain, or in the 
repetition of the same form in architecture. But this is an ele- 
ment which is opposive to the fiery dramatic feeling which has 
been increasing upon the lyric stage from the time when Gluck 
and Piccini began to unite music to the poems of Metastasio, 
Goldoni, and Marmontel. If we watch the progress of the lyric 
drama, it is to see more and more expression thrown into the 
voice parts in the operas of Mozart, Cimarosa, Rossini, Weber, 
Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, who has gone beyond 
the limits perhaps in yielding to the demand for dramatic ex- 
pression, and lost himself a little in the enthusiasm of his own 
feelings. His music frequently gets an air of empty violence, 
producing an impression of an inferior order, and destroying the 
true lyric character, by making music mere declamation. ‘This 
is the threatening evil of our time, which, however, is avoided by 
Meyerbeer in such exquisite passages of romantic sentiment as 
the great duet in the-Huguenots, and is never perceptible in the 
grand classics of Mozart and Rossini. It is the musical grace, 
the rich harmonies, the refinement of style, with an infinite 
power of expression, according to the responsive genius of the 
interpreters, which renders their masterpieces so profoundly 
enjoyable to us at a time when the highly-coloured, the rap- 
turous, and the sensational are carrying artists of every kind to 
the verge of that desperate condition of the debauchee, when 
the thirst for fresh pleasures is increased, but the sense of en- 
joyment is deadened. 

Returning to the period when the rivalries of Piccini and 
Gluck were convulsing the musical world, and, indeed, the 
fashionable and political spheres, for both composers had their 
patrons in high places:—The Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, in- 
troduced Gluck, consequently Madame du Barry never went to 
the Opera, and sought out Piccini as her musical lion; thus the 
seeds of this absurd musical cabal were deeply planted before 
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both the rivals were in the field. Christopher Gluck was an 
orphan of Bohemian parents; as a boy he learnt the violoncello, 
and being then thrown on his own resources, gained a living as 
a member of just such a German band as one sees wandering 
about in our streets. At Vienna, his talent was observed by 
some of the virtuosi, and he was sent to Italy to study under 
Martini. His first work, Artaxerxes, was performed at Milan, 
and during five years seven others were composed and played 
at Venice, Cremona, and Turin. He gained a name in Italy, 
and was persuaded to visit London; but here Handel outshone 
him. After a short visit to Vienna, we find him composing again 
in Italy, where by this time he would have heard the operas of 
Piccini, whose music was creating the greatest interest at Naples. 
Piccini was of the school of Leo and Durante; but he possessed 
original notions of lyrical music, and we are disposed to regard 
these as the foundation of some remarkable improvements which 
have gradually been adapted by later composers. He exploded 
the antiquated practice of ending a piece with a da capo of the 
first movement, and made it work up to a climax at the end, 
in the manner followed by Rossini and all the modern Italians 
of his school. His masterpiece, Za Buona Figliola, brought 
out at Rome in 1760, the poem by Goldoni, excited an extra- 
vagant enthusiasm all over Italy, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. In this work he invented the plan of making each act 
end with a climax of concerted music, in which most of the 
characters were concerned, and the action carried rapidly on, 
precisely as we have it in a more finished and imposing scale 
in the grand operas of Mozart and Rossini. In his scenas he 
contrasted an opening slow movement with a rapid and impas- 
sioned ending; so that to him we are indebted for much en- 
largement of the means of expression. It is much to be re- 
gretted that his operas are never heard by the side of Gluck’s, 
although we are quite ready to admit that the music of neither 
would be thoroughly enjoyed by audiences accustomed to richer 
and fresher sound-pictures. Some of Piccini’s music we can 
speak of as wonderfully dramatic; the “Se il ciel mi divide,” 
from his Didone Abbandonata, written for the theatre of Louis 
XVI. at Fontainebleau, completely anticipates the dramatic fer- 
vour now so much in vogue with audiences and singers, when 
they happen rarely to be gifted with the charm. His genius 
was as fertile as Rossini’s; for, like him with the Barbiere, Pic- 
cini composed his masterpiece, La Buona Figliola, and heard it 
completely performed, in eighteen days. He had written no less 
than 134 operas, besides oratorios and cantatas, when he came 
to Paris in 1776. Had they been fewer, they might have ren- 
dered more justice to his name. As to comparing the operas of 
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Gluck and Piccini, the advantage is completely on the side of 
the German; for his operas are, by some lucky influence or 
other, listened to by the audiences of Paris, who assume to be 
the virtuosi par excellence, while Piccini’s are unknown. Yet 
in the height of the animosity between the partisans of the 
German and the Italian, with all the court except the king 
and Madame du Barry, with the prime favourite Sophie Ar- 
nould in the part of Ifigenia, Piccini came modestly with his 
Roland, leaving his family in tears of anxiety at the prospect 
of his failure; and the opera, though not well executed, was 
pronounced “the greatest imaginable success.” Gluck was un- 
doubtedly a reformer, and highly endowed with the dramatic 
expression; but he lacked the feeling for beauty which every 
thing Italian displays. He used to say of the Italian airs, 
“Yes, they are very charming, but they do not draw blood.” 
Yet, in reading his dedication of Alceste to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, he descants with excellent understanding upon the 
lyric drama. When, however, we come to hear his music, it 
must be candidly owned that, like that of Piccini, it opened the 
way in which Mozart was really the great explorer. It is this 
amount of interest that has constantly caused the student in 
music to support the repreduction of Gluck’s operas; but they 
have never maintained any higher place in the esteem, and can- 
not be said to satisfy the tastes of those who, in the present 
day, regard the lyric art as worthy of a place beside poetry, 
eloquence, the drama, in company with painting and sculpture, 
in the circle of the expressional arts. The successes accorded 
by the French taste of that day would not have warranted 
the revivals of the Orphée, the Iphigenie, and the Alceste of 
to-day, had not there been a Viardot, whose genius could 
throw life into the dullest music; just as we saw Nicolini en- 
thusiastically lauded by Steele and Addison, whose taste, with 
all their prejudices, was true as the needle to the pole, for 
the grace and propriety of his action, the expression of his 
countenance, and the admirable enunciation of the recitative, 
nonsensical as it was, and poor the music. We find M. Scudo, 
and all the eminent critics, enthusiastic in praise of these very 
qualities in Madame Viardot, not enraptured with the music, 
although it is supposed to have furnished the entertainment 
of the Parisians for two whole seasons. We have had the 
Iphigenia performed as an oratorio under M. Halle, with an 
English poem by Mr. Chorley; and the effect was really better 
- than in the Orfeo, performed with every accessory of the finest 
lyric stage in Europe, and with a prima donna in the chief 
part who was undoubtedly a dramatic singer, if she was not 
an Italian vocalist. One air alone lives, and is likely to live, 
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in the Orfeo, and that is the “Che faro senza Eurydice ;” but 
its beauty is not at all associated with the dramatic element. It 
is equally touching as sung in a concert-room, from tlie simple 
grace of its form. The music of the Elysian fields, sung by the 
happy shades, is any thing but a happy strain; it is monotonous, 
and as to expression would serve as a chorus for many situa- 
tions. So also of the finale of the second act, which is com- 
pletely in the style of the church. To endeavour to glorify 
Gluck as the source whence Mozart gathered his beauties, 
amounts to no more than to point to the old stories which 
Shakespeare took as the ovum for his grand developments. 
Cimarosa was probably as much studied by Mozart and Rossini 
as Gluck was, and deservedly so; for in the manner which is 
esteemed his best there is a fund of gay humour and originality 
of musical idea. We refer to the Matrimonio Segretto, an opera 
that is welcome to this day, notwithstanding the fascination 
of the Barbiere. He was of the same school as Piccini, and 
composed the Matrimonio in his thirty-eighth year. His Orazi 
e Curiaci is well known abroad, but forgotten in England. 
Before Mozart’s time music had gained a most important 
advance in Haydn’s invention of the quartet, and in his im- 
provement of the grander form of the orchestra in the sym- 
phony. The German musicians had long been taking the lead 
as instrumentalists, and this naturally enlarged the scope of 
the orchestra and of music generally as an art of expression. 
The symphony became a grand sound-poem in the hands of 
Mozart, it was carried even into higher regions by Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn ; and to it we attribute the larger style which 
characterises the Don Giovanni, and the Nozze di Figaro of 
Mozart. <A painter would say that Mozart enriched his palette 
with a wealth of new tints and tones, with which he swept in as 
with a full brush the noble forms and lustrous effects of his’ 
pictures, giving character and life to his figures, and compelling 
the sympathy. of the spectator. Although Mozart was bred in 
the German school, until he composed his Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail or Seraglio, there was no real German opera at Vienna; 
every thing operatic was in the hands of an Italian clique, at the 
head of which was Salieri, who was even suspected of poisoning 
Mozart, such was his hatred and jealousy of the young com- 
poser, and such he knew to be the merit of his Don Giovanni, 
for he had the score placed in his hands as director of the opera 
when it was in preparation. Salieri contrived to have both the 
Nozze and the Don Giovanni so badly executed that they failed, 
and were completely eclipsed by the immense success of his own 
Assur. The Nozze was written for the Italian theatre, there- 
fore we cannot be surprised at such a result; for, notwithstand- 
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ing Mozart had imbibed the best style of the Italian masters 
by his studies in Italy, where he had in fact tried his young 
hand on several operas with the utmost success, Salieri and his 
countrymen had too good a position to yield to the claims of 
direct merit. Mozart, then, was driven to gather his laurels 
at Prague, and said waggishly that he wrote Don Giovanni not 
for Vienna, but for Prague—“ for himself and a few friends.” 
His genius at that time was, however, fully recognised by 
Cimarosa, when he said to an artist who flattered him by say- 
ing his music was superior to Mozart’s, “I superior to Mozart, 
sir! What would you say to any man who should tell you 
that you were superior to Raphael?” This was before Cimarosa 
had brought out his Matrimonio. Haydn again, after the failure 
of Don Giovanni at Vienna, said in a crowded room, when the 
connoisseurs were damning the opera with faint praise, “ All I 
know is, that Mozart is the greatest composer of our time.” 
It is remarkable that, on account of the Napoleon war, neither 
of these operas were performed out of Germany till 1811, when 
the Don Giovanni was given at Paris, but not till 1817 in 
London. Mozart never could have heard his master-piece as 
we know it; there was only one superior singer in the cast for 
the “ Il dissoluto punito,” that was Bassi, the baritone, who was 
the Don. It is therefore the more astonishing that he should 
have conceived such magnificent passages for dramatic expres- 
sion as the tragic end of the father of Donna Anna, her struggle 
with the libertine; in the grand finale of the first act, in the 
statue scene, and in the awful catastrophe when the Don strug- 
gles and writhes in the grasp of the avenging Don Pedro, a 
ghostly statue, whose stony voice mingles with the supernatural 
and overwhelming sounds pouring from the orchestra. Nothing 
in music of this genre has ever been produced that will bear 
comparison with it, either in construction or portentous effect 
upon the mind. Weber’s diablerie tricks of sound in the Der 
Freischutz are ridiculous; Meyerbeer’s music in the raising of 
the nuns in Roberto il Diavolo, and Bertram’s fiendish incanta- 
tion song, are in fine keeping with the scene of the drama, but 
of far inferior mould to the Don Giovanni music. Then what 
so admirably expressive as the “La ci darem,” the “ Fin ch’ han 
dal vino,” the “II mio tesoro,” and so we might go on throughout 
the opera? Nothing can show the truth of his conception more 
than to see how all the great singers, and only the great singers, 
have identified themselves with the chief parts of the opera, 
every one of which absorbs the last touch of art that can be 
bestowed upon it, only to become more impressive and delight- 
ful. -To name these would be to run through the list of all 
the singers, from Ambrogetti, Tacchinardi, Madame de Begnis, 
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Madame Fodor, and Ponto the first Leporello, to Tamburini, La- 
blache, Mario, Grisi, Persiani, and Bosio of our day. Lablache 
was an early Don in 1832. The Nozze was altogether conceived 
in a different vein, playful, elegant, sentimental, and beautiful 
throughout, both for the voices and the orchestra. The Zauber- 
jlite may perhaps be considered as the next well-known opera; 
but neither it nor the Idomeneo, the Cosi fan tutte, and Clemenza 
di Tito, has ever made the impression that the Don Giovanni 
and Nozze have, although they have lived to be heard occa- 
sionally at the present day. Mozart himself, though averse to 
speaking of his works, preferred the Jdomeneo and the Don 
Giovanni; the former, perhaps, from association with his love 
for Constance Weber, who was the object of his devotion when 
he wrote the Jdomeneo, determined to achieve success. Mozart 
has often been called the Raphael of his art. The comparison is 
apposite enough as regards his power, his tenderness, and refine- 
ment; but his feeling for richness of harmony in the orchestra 
—the complete grasp of his palette—would require a dash of 
Tintoret or Titian. Rossini, coming after him, carried the luxury 
of colour in music, if we may be allowed the expression, to a 
pitch more comparable with the bravura of Rubens. He wielded 
his authority over both voices and orchestra, and made them do 
his bidding in such marvellous work as astonished the performers 
themselves at their own achievements. In his earlier operas 
he indulged his fancy for ornament perhaps too much for such 
themes as the Zancredi; still it had always the grace inseparable 
from Italian art; and in most of his operas this highly ornate 
style was particularly appropriate, as in his oriental subjects— 
Italiana in Algeri, Turco in Italia, Otello, and Semiramide. In 
the Barbiere, too, the Gazza Ladra, and the Cenerentola, we 
could not wish one pearl removed from his delicious roulades, 
not one piece of broidery from his silken web of oriental dyes in 
the orchestra. And yet his music can be grand, and declamatory, 
and imperious in Jancredi and Semiramide ; pathetic and pas- 
sionate in the Otello; sentimental in the Gazza Ladra; noble 
and dramatic in the highest degree in the Guillawme Tell. If 
the highest aim of lyric art be to give the fullest expression to 
the feelings, and at the same time the utmost beauty which the 
senses can perceive in music, then Rossini has attained this, 
Notwithstanding, he has been all but pronounced a heretic for 
his consecutive fifths and discords of the seventh resolved up- 
wards. Let us recall, for example, the opening of the Barbiere, 
the serenade, “ Piano piano!” and the “ Ecco ridenti il cielo,” all 
so glowing with exquisite fancy, and so completely in the piquant 
yet listless style which leads the thoughts to Seville, and prepares 
for the delightful humour and mechanterie that are to follow in the 
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opera. As a contrast to this, compare the song of Desdemona, 
“¢ Assise al pie d’ un salice,” and the song of the gondolier, “ Nes- 
sun maggior dolor,” unequalled as expressive of the sadness of 
despair. What can surpass the dramatic fire of the trio in Wil- 
liam Tell, or the delicious tones of love breathed out in Arsace’s 
“‘D’ un tenero amore,” especially as we have heard these cele- 
brated morceaux sung by Duprez, by Tamberlik, and by Alboni? 
The Guillaume Teil is generally considered his masterpiece. In 
parts it is; but for unity and perfection of design, for spontaneity 
and freshness, the Barbiere has its votaries, while many would 
be divided in choice as to the Otello. The Guillaume Tell, having 
been written for the Opéra Comique, allows us to remark of 
that form of lyric drama, which has since arrived at a point of 
undoubted excellence by the works of Herold, Auber, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, Ambroise Thomas, &c., that it is rather an expan- 
sion of the vaudeville than opera strictly speaking; as recitative, 
one of the distinguishing elements of opera, is not employed in 
the drama, which is here spoken and acted. It remains to be 
said, however, that all the best operas of this kind have had 
recitatives composed for them, and have been performed on the 
Italian stage in London, particularly those of M. Meyerbeer, of 
which we shall have presently to speak. 

Fidelio, the one opera of Beethoven, for his Melusina was 
never finished, was first heard in London in 1832. ‘The cele- 
brated Malibran created the part of Leonora, and it has been 
a favourite with several eminent singers,—Cinti Damoureau, 
Schreeder Devrient, Mdlle. Cruvelli, and Mdlle. Czillag, the last 
singer of the part. The music is extremely noble throughout, 
and touched with the earnestness of the master, but as a whole 
it is not equal to the great model of the lyric style; yet there 
are passages truly sublime, as the chorus of prisoners in praise 
of light and liberty, and the hymn of deliverance sung by Flo- 
restan. ‘The overtures—for he composed no less than three, 
as if unable to please himself—are counted amongst the very 
highest works of their class; indeed, the greatest thinker in 
music, perhaps the greatest poet of the art, was not so sensitive 
of the charm in the human voice, most likely on account of his 
deafness, and for this reason expressed himself more in the or- 
chestra. 

A delightful lull came over the Italian opera world when the 
“ Swan of Pesaro” ceased to sing; Donizetti and Bellini then 
cultivated a softer sentiment with resources in their art by no 
means poor, but ofa prettier and feebler mould. Both com- 
posers have had the immense advantage of writing in a specially 
vocal epoch, when there was a rare conjunction of the stars in 
Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Persiani, 
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Grisi, Mario, Ronconi. Thus they wrote naturally for the voice, 
and owed much to the art of the eminent virtuosi we have just 
named. Take away these great singers, and the L’ Elisir 
d Amore, the Lucrezia, the Norma, the Somnambula, the Lu- 
cia, the Puritani, the Favorita, fall into the inferior rank of 
music, On the other hand, there are evidences of a deep dra- 
matic feeling for expression here and there in these works; as, 
for example, in the last scene of Norma, and the celebrated 
“ poisoning trio” in Lucrezia, which Rossini himself might have 
written. But, agreeable to the ear and inoffensive to the taste as 
all these operas are, and long will be, it cannot be said that they 
have done much for lyric expression. They do not feed the ap- 
petite for witnessing and partaking human emotion, though they 
may have contributed to keep alive the taste for this form of the 
drama. It is in Meyerbeer, dealing with such a libretto as M. 
Scribe’s Huguenots, that we find music essaying a part in the 
emotions never attempted before. In the whole round of music 
there is nothing exactly comparable with the duet in the scene 
between Raoul and Valentina, when at the extreme moment of 
peril she utters the confession “Io t’ amo,” followed by that 
rapturous burst from Raoul, “Tu m’ami! tu m’ami—o qual 
brillar !” and sustained by the exquisite touch given to the words, 
“dite ancor.” The situation is one of the most exciting ever 
given to music to portray; and it may fairly be acknowledged 
that in this and the chorus—“ La Bénédiction des poignards”— 
we have reached the perfection of that union of the two beauties, 
music and drama, which composes the lyric art. After this the 
music of Verdi appears rather as an indication of the tendency 
of the lyric music of the day than as a realisation of any great 
conception of the musical drama. Verdi sings the music of an 
oppressed and revolutionary epoch as a patriot would. His cry 
is always piercing, forcible, and stirring, as in the wild choruses 
of the Trovatore ; but when he attempts the pathetic, as in the 
Miserere scene of that opera, or the great situation in the Rigo- 
letto, he cannot get on without a certain ghastly and fantastic 
kind of treatment, which shows the musician at fault with his 
art. Still Verdi’s music is most interesting for its verve, and 
the immense vigour with which he represents a certain class of 
the more mobile and violent emotions. 

Music, then, although so far behind the sister arts in its 
development, so late in blooming, has been ripening in its life 
of the last thirty years. Having, like art in sculpture and 
painting, passed through its initiative, its constructive, and its 
ideal periods, it is now showing the energy of an emotional and 
expressive virus, caught, perhaps, from the tone of the social 
organism: “ Le génie de l'artiste n’est pas tout dans les arts, il 
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lui faut une matiére sur laquelle il puisse s’exercer. C'est 
Yhumanité qui fournit a l’artiste cette matiére morale.” By 
cultivation we have become more sensitive to the power of 
music, when united with words and action, to express the emo- 
tions, while the intellectual enjoyment has been brought to a 
higher level by the general culture which prompts us to recog- 
nise beauty in all works of art. Native melodies, however old 
and archaic, will always find a responsive throb, because they 
are thoughts in music, and they charm the ear; but the fugues 
and constructive conceits of the pre-Mozartian musicians are 
becoming more and more neglected for the delightful fancies, 
the breadth, the variety of colouring, and the grand phrasing of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Rossini. After these classics the idylls 
of Bellini, and the picturesque music of Donnizetti, are accept- 
able as the conversation of a fine musical voice, saying nothing 
particularly striking and thoughtful. But in lyrical music 
Meyerbeer seems to have struck a chord more in tune with the 
inclinations of the age, though whether more correct in taste 
than the lyric works of Mozart and Rossini, in which the drama 
is sustained by the music and not the music by the drama, we 
leave it to others to decide. 





Art. IV.—MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. First 
Series. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. New York: 
Scrubner. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1861. 


Tue charge of “ 6fie-sidedness,” sometimes made against the 
time in which we live, does not truly characterise it. Indivi- 
dual men may be one-sided, but society at large is not so. It is 
marked rather by a breadth and catholicity of taste and study 
rare at any previous time. Among cultivated men intolerance 
or contempt of one another has ceased to be a fashion. The 
period, indeed, has long since passed away when omniscience 
was a foible in those whose forte was science. The mental orbis 
veteribus notus was not so extensive but that a single mind, such 
as that of Aristotle, might hope to traverse and survey it all. 
Those days, however, have long since passed. Now every 
student, who would study with profit to himself and others, 
knows. that the first thing he has to do is to limit his field of 
observation, and to keep himself strictly within the limits which 
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he has laid down. The first result of this necessity was not 
entirely advantageous. Science was advanced, but the culti- 
vators of science were not improved; knowledge grew from 
more to more, but the most valuable of the ends of knowledge 
seemed to be but imperfectly gained. Largeness and versatility 
of mind, and thoroughness of intellectual discipline, were in 
some degree forfeited by the constant exercise of a single set of 
faculties upon one and the same subject-matter. This state of 
things, however, carried with it its own cure. The sciences, 
independent of each other as they are at their starting, begin 
to converge towards one another long before they reach their 
goal; they do more, for they touch and intersect at many 
points. To know any one thoroughly, something must be known 
of all. The special student of any particular branch of science 
must acquaint himself with the general results and processes of 
his fellow-labourers in other departments, even when mastery 
of their details by original research is out of the question. That 
correlation of the forces of the universe, from mental volition to 
physical gravitation, which modern speculation has shown to be 
highly probable, obtains also between the sciences which treat 
of these forces, their laws of operation, and their modes of dis- 
play. In the higher mathematics difficult philosophical con- 
ceptions abound, so that metaphysics are as necessary to mathe- 
matics as mathematics themselves are to physical science. To 
every branch of knowledge some acquaintance with the laws 
of thought and of speech, which are instrumental to all,—with 
logic and linguistics,—is needful. Whatever may be the errors 
of Comte and Buckle, of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Bain, they 
have shown, too clearly for any subsequent thinkers to overlook 
it, the influence of physical conditions upon the characters of 
nations and of individuals, upon the progress of society, and the 
development of the individual mind. They have connected (by 
exaggeration they seem sometimes to have identified) physio- 
logy with psychology, the whole range of the physical sciences 
with the sciences of politics and society. The laws of language 
are well worthy of investigation on their own account; but they 
derive an added importance from the fact that they are the laws 
of mind made objective. Human nature is best studied in human 
speech, the logos being both ratio and oratio. The laws of mind, 
again, are coextensive with all human research. As human 
nature in its generality may be best studied in the general laws 
of speech, so the character, of particular communities is nowhere 
so clearly reflected as in the language of those communities. 
The relations of races one with another; their affinity or remote- 
ness of stock; their intercourse of commerce, or letters, or con- 
quest; their morality, religion, and science, and their advance 
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or decline in any or all,—are clearly mirrored in their speech. 
The perception of this, and of much besides, has effectually 
done away with the stupid depreciation, once not uncommon in 
certain quarters, of philological and linguistic science,—or the 
study, as it was called, of mere words,—as laborious trifling, the 
ingenious but not very profitable amusement of minds not com- 
petent to grasp the wonderful properties of squares and circles, 
of acids and alkalis. It is because every man of scholarship and 
of science feels himself aided by the pursuits of all other men 
of scholarship and science, that we may anticipate henceforth 
for all branches of knowledge a concurrent progress. They will 
be like the clouds in Wordsworth’s poems, moving all together, 
if they move at all; any one that lags behind is a drag upon 
the rest—like a soldier who falls out of line on the march. 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield has proposed for Adam Smith’s phrase of 
the division of labour that of codperation of labour. The same 
thing is denoted by both, but it is the same thing under dif- 
ferent aspects. So, in intellectual matters, what was first felt as 
division, and gave rise to jealousy and disparagement, is now 
felt to be codperation. No one thinks it necessary to throw con- 
tempt on the pursuits of others in order to magnify his own. 
The revived study of linguistic and philological science is, 
then, a consequence of our present state of intellectual progress. 


It is involved in, and might have been predicted from, a survey 
of the other sciences. This fact has not, we think, been properly 
allowed for by the very able writer whose work furnishes the 
occasion, and will furnish to a large extent the materials and 
the subject of the present Article. Mr. Marsh appears to us, in 
the following passage, to attribute far too much to merely ac- 
cidental causes and a passing political crisis, 


“The impulse to the study of English,” he says, “ and especially of 
its earlier forms, which has lately begun to be felt in England and in 
this country, is not a result of the action of domestic causes. It has 
not grown out of any thing in the political or social condition of the 
English and American people, but it had its origin wholly in the con- 
tagion of Continental example. The jealousies and alarms of the tur- 
bulent period which followed the first French Revolution, and which 
suspended the independent political existence of so many of the minor 
European States, at the same time threatening all with ultimate absorp- 
tion, naturally stimulated the self-conscious individuality of every race, 
and led them alike to attach special value to every thing characteristic, 
every thing peculiar in their own constitution, their own possessions, 
- their own historical recollections, as conservative elements, as means of 
resistance against an influence which‘sought first to denationalise, and 
then to assimilate them all to its own social and governmental sys- 
tem. Hence, contemporaneously with the wars of that eventful crisis, 
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there sprang up a universal spirit of local inquiry, local pride, and 
local patriotism ; the history, the archeology, the language, the early 
literature of every European people became objects of earnest study, 
first with its own scholars, then with allied nations or races, and finally, 
by the power of international sympathy, and the unexpected light 
which etymological researches have thrown on some of the most in- 
teresting questions belonging to present psychology and to past history, 
with enlightened and philosophic thinkers every where.” 


These causes, Mr. Marsh proceeds to say, acted with but 
feeble force on England, insulated from Continental movements 
and dangers. Our interest in our national philology, he thinks, 
is mainly derived from Germany. But still it is not without 
stimulus from patriotic feeling : 


“Although the interest now manifested in the history and true 
linguistic character of the English speech originated in external move- 
ments, yet it must be admitted that it is at this moment strengthened 
in England by a feeling of apprehension concerning the position of that 
country in coming years ; an apprehension which, in spite of occasional 
manifestations of hereditary confidence and pride, is a very widely pre- 
valent sentiment among the British people. Recent occurrences have 
inspired an anxiety, amounting almost to alarm, concerning their rela- 
tions with their nearest as well as their more remote Continental neigh- 
bours; and those who compare the policy and position of England in 
1815, 1851, and 1859, may well be pardoned for some misgivings with 
regard to the present tendencies of the British social and political state. 
In such circumstances it is natural that enlightened Englishmen should 
cherish a livelier attachment to all that is great and reverend in the 
memories of their early being, and thought, and action ; and should re- 
gard with increasing interest the monuments that record the series of 
intellectual and physical triumphs by which the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norman raised the empire they successively conquered to such an un- 
exampled pitch of splendour and power.” 


In other words, the scientific study of English springs from the 
same feeling as the Volunteer movement. Men Jearn Anglo- 
Saxon, or take in the Philological Transactions, because they 
are afraid of the Emperor of the French. Dean Trench and 
Mr. Wedgwood, Dr. Latham and Dr. Craik, are the counter- 
parts, in letters, of Lord Elcho and Lord Bury, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes and Mr. Hans Busk. The idea is a thoroughly Ame- 
rican one; that is, it is a sheer misapprehension. We trust 
that Englishmen will always cherish a patriotic pride in their 
history, their literature, and their language. We rejoice in 
every manifestation of it. If it has not sprung from, it is likely 
to lead to, what Mr. Marsh well calls “a sound philosophical ap- 
preciation of the surest safeguard of national independence and 


national honour,—an intelligent comprehension, namely, of what 
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is good and what is great in national history, national institu- 
tions, and national character.” But the idea that the study of 
English philology is born out of or fostered by a panic, is an 
utter and a laughable delusion. That study is encouraged, on 
the contrary, by a just pride in the consciousness that England 
never occupied a higher position among the nations, nor (Ame- 
rican crises once over) enjoyed a greater degree of internal pro- 
sperity, than she does at present. 

There is some truth, and truth worth insisting upon, in Mr. 
Marsh’s reflections on the effect of the wars in the French re- 
public and empire upon the study of the national languages of 
Europe. The fact that in the despotically-governed States of 
the Continent the universities are the organs of political thought 
and activity,as well as the seats of learning, and that professors 
and students generally take an active part in revolutionary move- 
ments, accounts for this connexion. But Mr. Marsh seems to us 
to attribute to a particular occasion what was really due to gene- 
ral causes, with which that occasion conspired, and to which no 
doubt it added force. It is as if, and this is by no means a sup- 
posititious case, one should attribute the Lutheran reformation, 
not to the revival of learning, and the then achieved consolida- 
tion of the separate nationalities of Europe, but to Tetzel’s colli- 
sion with Luther. Facts confirm our view. Modern philology 
took its rise, not in the study by each people of its own idioms, 
but in the attention paid by Sir William Jones among English- 
men, and the two Schlegels among the Germans, to Sanscrit, a 
language with which they could not have had many patriotic 
associations. 

The order of linguistic study was, indeed, the reverse of 
that which Mr. Marsh’s view supposes. It began with the study 
of foreign and ancient languages, and ended with the study of 
native idioms. This was natural and desirable. Curiosity is 
awakened by what is strange, and our owa daily speech cannot 
be strange tous. Familiarity blunts the perception of nice dis- 
tinctions ; and the general laws of speech can therefore be more 
clearly apprehended in a foreign language than in our own. 
When the mind has been educated to this delicate perception, 
then and only then is it fit to deal otherwise than empirically 
with its own speech. To the scholar conversant with many 
languages, and to the unlearned man, their own language is as 
different as are to the naturalist and to the common observer or 
non-observer the insects and flowers which one sees on a sum- 
mer-day’s walk. This is what Goethe meant when he said, in 
a sentence to which Mr. Marsh takes exception, ‘ He who is 
acquainted with no foreign tongue knows nothing of his own:” 
a dictum which Mr. Marsh by no means refutes by the asser- 
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tion that Demosthenes was the greatest of orators, and Thucy- 
dides the greatest of historians. What Goethe speaks of is 
scientific knowledge; what Mr. Marsh adduces are instances of 
artistic skill. The two seldom coexist. The tendency to analyse, 
which is of the essence of science, is fatal to art. 

But the revived interest in the study of languages is by no 
means of the kind to require a special cause, not operative in 
other cases, in order to account for it. The interest in theology, 
in speculation, in natural and experimental science, in social 
philosophy, is as general as the interest in philology. Essays and 
Reviews, and Bampton Lectures, Social Science Congresses, 
and the writings of Mr. Lewes and Mr. Gosse, have an audience 
as wide and attentive as the works of Dean Trench and Mr. 
Marsh. This is as it should be. A fitful impulse might be 
expected fitfully to decline; a steady and sober advance is not 
likely to be interrupted. 

Thoroughly to understand a particular language, we must 
first understand those general laws of language which are com- 
mon to it with all other tongues. Comparative philology must 
precede special philologies. To the absence of this condition we 
must attribute in some measure the little progress made, until 
recent times, in the study of English. A book on English 
dating half a century back is almost as obsolete as a book on 
chemistry or geology of the same date. Of our elder philolo- 
gists Horne Tooke is almost the only one who can be said to 
have aliving reputation. His speculations on words are likely to 
excite in writers such as Mr. Garnett or Dr. Latham feelings 
similar to those with which we may suppose Sir John Herschel 
or Sir Charles Lyell reading the cosmical theories of Plato. It 
is impossible not to feel admiration for his ingenuity; it is as 
impossible to give assent to his opinions. From false facts he 
too often proceeds by invalid arguments to untenable conclu- 
sions. In his day the science of language did not exist; and the 
study of English, therefore, could not be successfully pursued. 
Nevertheless his most distinguished successors acknowledge 
deep obligations to him. “ Whatever,” says Dean Trench, “may 
be Horne Tooke’s shortcomings, and they are great, whether in 
details of etymology or the philosophy of grammar, or in matters 
more serious still, yet, with all this, what an epoch in many a 
student’s intellectual life has been his first acquaintance with 
the Diversions of Purley!” “Few works,” says Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgewood, “have been so effective in imparting interest to ety- 
molovical discussion as the "Ezrea IIrepdevta, to which I, among 
others, am indebted for the first direction of my own attention 
to this branch of inquiry. But Tooke’s alluring speculations 
will not bear the light of advancing knowledge; and it is hardly 
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too much to say that there is not a sound etymology in the 
work.” 

The service which the Diversions of Purley rendered to a 
past generation the writings of Dean Trench himself have in 
no slight degree rendered to our own. Scarcely less interesting 
in matter, and skilful in treatment, and exhibiting even more of 
philosophic aptitude, are the lectures of Mr. Marsh on the Eng- 
lish language. They form one of the most fascinating and scho- 
lar-like volumes which we have ever received from America. 
They illustrate in a remarkable degree the refining moral influ- 
ence of the studies of which they are the result, no less than 
their value as a purely intellectual discipline. ‘The work shows 
how much more than realised have been the patriotic aspirations, 
on behalf of his mother-tongue, to which, nearly three centuries 
ago, “the well-languaged Daniel,” for “ sweetness of rhyming 
second to none,” gave most musical utterance: 


“Oh, that the ocean did not bound our style 
Within these strict and narrow limits so, 
But that the melody of our sweet isle 
Might now be heard to Tiber, Arne, and Po; 
That they might know how far Thames doth outgo 
The music of declinéd Italy ! 
And who, in time, knows whether we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory may be sent 
T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unforméd Occident 
May come refined with accents that are ours ? 
Or who can tell for what great work in hand 
The greatness of our style is now ordained, 
What powers it shall bring in, what sp‘rits command, 
What thoughts let out, what humours keep restrained, 
What mischiefs it may powerfully withstand, 
And what fair ends may thereby be attained ? 


Perhaps the language has not altogether gained in purity by 
its extension to the once “unforméd Occident.” Neverthe- 
less some of the words and phrases which we most confidently 
put down as American vulgarisms turn up occasionally in good 
old English writers. Everyone would say that “slick” 
was an American word. Yet Fuller, in his Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, praises the New Jerusalem for being, among other 
qualities, “ slicker than any fabric the earth afforded.”* Every 
fast young American is in the habit of “letting things slide.” 
Neither the habit nor the phrase, however, is peculiar to the 
other side of the Atlantic, nor to the present day. ‘ Young 
Lord Walton, in the ‘Clerkes Tale,’ was,”’ as Mr. Marsh points 
out, “so devoted to hunting, that 


* Trench, English Past and Present, p. 132. 
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‘ Wel neigh all other cures let he slyde ;’ 


the disconsolate Dorigen, in the “ Frankeleynes Tale,” was fain 
at last to 
‘ Lete her sorwe slide ;’ 


and Sly, in the Taming of the Shrew, 
‘ Lets the world slide.’ ”’ 


Mr. Marsh, indeed, contends that the general dialect of intelli- 
gent Americans is more archaic than that of the corresponding 
classes in England. There is, in a very mild form, an occasional 
dash of the spirit of Mrs. Hominy and ofher friend in Mr. 
Marsh’s criticisms. “Thev corrupt even the language in that old 
country,” said Mrs. Hominy. “Igo by the next train,” says 
the American gentleman, “ which starts immediate.” ‘* Start is 
not a word which you use in your country, sir.” Oh yes, it 
is.” “ You are mistaken, sir; but we will not pursue the sub- 
ject, lest it should awaken your prejudice.” 

Mr. Marsh’s own practice and prirciples are, however, hon- 
ourably conservative. He fully appreciates the duty incumbent 
on every nation to guard the purity and foster the strength of 
its language; knowing thet its language is the great educator 
of a people. We are glad, therefore, to find him protesting 
against the lax and licentious doctrine to which a distinguished 
English scholar has given his sanction. He quotes the follow- 
ing passage from the preface to the second edition of Dr. 
Latham’s Treatise on the English Language: “I am not de- 
sirous of sacrificing truth to an antithesis; but so certain is 
language to change from logical accuracy to logical license, and 
at the same time so certain is langucye when changed to be as 
intelligible as before, that I venture upon asserting that not 
only wi atever is, is right, but also that, in many cases, whatever 
was, was wrong.” To this passage Mr. Marsh justly objects that 
the principle that “ whatever is, is right,” involves the principle 
that “ whatever was, was right,” and th: t Dr. Latham’s meaning, 
if he had one, must be that, “‘ by virtue of necessary changes in 
language, much that was right is at present wrong,”—though 
it is only wrong, we may add, by ceasing to be, in which case it 
can be neither wrong nor right. Dr. Latham so evidently 
refers to purely philological conside ations, that Mr. Marsh’s 
remarks, just as they are on the moral degeneracy to which 
languages are subject, are wide of the mark. In his latest 
editions, the passage criticised does not appear. It is, however, 
asserted more guardedly in the body of the treatise. ‘“ Except,” 
says Dr. Latham, in his chapter on the “ Origin of the Literary 
English,”—“except on the principle that whatever is, is right, 
and tuat rules must accommodate themselves to languages (a 
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doctrine to which the present writer has no objection, but one 
to which many object), rather than language to rules—except, 
I say, on some principle higher than that of the ordinary gram- 
mars, the rustic who says hisself and theirselves speaks better 
English than the fine writer who, after saying myself and our- 
selves, says himself and themselves.” 

As in this Paper our limits will compel us to restrict our- 
selves to one class only of the many topics which Mr. Marsh 
handles in his lectures, we will confine ourselves to that which 
is primary and fundamental, and to which we are now naturally 
led. What is the English language? Whence has it come to 
us? What are its components? And what is its structure ? 

The first of these questions may seem like Falstaff’s,—a 
question not to be asked. Unlike M. Jourdain, however, who 
spoke prose without knowing it, a good many people fancy that 
they speak English, and don’t know that they don’t do so. 
“A distinguished British scholar of the last century,” Mr. 
Marsh tells us, “said he had known but three of his country- 
men who spoke their native language with uniform grammatical 
accuracy... .. . Courier is equally severe upon the French. 
‘ There are,’ says that lively writer, ‘five or six persons in 
Europe who know Greek; those who know French are much 
fewer.’”* The point in dispute is not of course what is English, 
as distinguished from German or Russian; but what is English 
properly so called, as distinguished from that to which the name 
1s given incorrectly, or at least with doubtful fitness. To de- 
termine this is by no means an easy matter. Does Mr. Carlyle 
write English? Did Dr. Johnson? A great deal may be said 
on both sides of these questions, and to very little purpose, 
unless some criterion of pure English be agreed upon. Dr. 
Latham, as might be expected from the passages which have 
been quoted, and from the character of his mind, which is 
‘stronger in the erudition than in the philosophy of his subject, 
takes a somewhat empirical view: he looks at the matter as one 
entirely of fact, and not of right. A brief quotation will set 
his view before the reader. 

“What is the English language? This is not very easily answered. 
It is not the language of any or of every book written in English. 
Science has to a great extent a language of its own. So have the fine 
arts. So have the useful ones. Many of the words are technical 
rather than generally current. Neither is it the language of every un- 
taught occupant of every little village in every English valley or wood- 
land. This is a dialect rather than a great national language. It 
is something more than this ; something less. The real English lan- 
guage are those parts of the language of common life and of cultivated 


* Marsh, p. 99. 
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thought which come in the way of currency and intelligibility, of guod 
hic, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus; its area being limited by the three 
seas on the south, east, and west, and the Scotch boundary on the 
north, the line being here more or less arbitrary.” 

With part of this definition no reasonable fault can be 
found. The purely technical language of the arts and sciences 
is not English; nor are the words and phrases which are peculiar 
to a local dialect. The remainder of the definition is less likely 
to be admitted without dispute, or even with it. In Latham’s 
opinion, the English language properly so called is the language 
of common life and cultivated thought generally spoken in the 
island of Great Britain, certain Cambrian and Gaelic speaking 
parts of Wales and Scotland excepted. In thus defining, Dr. 
Latham seems to have mixed up geographical and historical 
with philological considerations. English, he probably would 
urge, is the modern form of language which the German tribes 
who called themselves Angles brought with them to those 
parts of Britain in which they settled, and over which their 
descendants gradually spread,—limits varying at different dates, 
but now almost coextensive with the island. This is very un- 
satisfactory. A geographical or genealogical test of linguistic 
purity is an instance of the fallacy of weraBacts eis ErEpov yévos. 
It is as if one should attempt to refute a proposition in physi- 
ology by appeal to a fact in chemistry, or should maintain that 
Euclid’s Elements were good geometry only in Greece. Sup- 
posing that in some unaccountably overlooked nook of the 
world the descendants of Hellenic settlers should be discovered, 
speaking now the Attic of Plato and of Xenophon, we ought, 
according to Dr. Latham, to deny that they spoke pure Greek, 
and to reserve that name for the language in which the Athe- 
nian newspapers of the present day are written and published. 
It is easy to see how Dr. Latham has been led to this paradox. 
He admits no standard of correctness but usage; and usage, if it 
is to be a test at all, must not be the varying use of each and 
every one, but the ascertainable practice of a definite class of 
persons. Now if one cannot judge of a language by principles 
drawn from the general laws of speech, and from its own special 
genius; if the affectations of the euphuists, and the thieves’ 
gibberish of London, and the pigeon-English of Canton are 
in themselves neither better nor worse than the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton;—and if it is necessary to have arule at 
all, one rule is as good as another. It matters very little where 
a perfectly arbitrary line is drawn. Even so, however, Dr. 
Latham might have extended the area of the English tongue 
beyond Great Britain, and have included the descendants of 
the English in other hemispheres. The language of daily life 
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and cultivated thought mutually intelligible among persons of 
the English race, wheresoever planted, is the true quod hic, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. An area which should include 
only a single street in London, and one which should take 
in English settlements in every quarter of the world, would 
scarcely give us a word or a phrase less or more. Dr. Latham’s 
geographical boundary, bad in principle, does not even corre- 
spond with facts. Pure English is not thus limited, and cannot 
be so tested. 

Though we object to Dr. Latham’s exaggerations and false 
applications of usage as the test of language, we are far from 
disowning it altogether. It has its place; it justifies many 
phrases and constructions which cannot be defended on logical 
and grammatical grounds. The object of language is not sim- 
ply to express thought in the narrow sense of that term, but 
also feeling ; not only to give utterance to ideas in their logical 
sequence, but ideas with associated sentiments, colouring and 
transforming them. It is the instrument not of disquisition 
only, but of rhetoric and poetry. It must be true not merely 
to a single section of the human mind, but to the whole of it; 
to the higher reason as well as to the bare understanding ; to its 
intuitions, its rapid transitions, its awe, and fear, and expec- 
tation. It must yield itself as the plastic mould for giving out- 
ward shape and form to “all thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
whatever stirs this mortal frame.” It is of man, and nothing 
human should be foreign to it. The best style is not that 
which a boy at school can most easily parse, or Cornelius Nepos 
would be a greater writer than Tacitus, and Xenophon than 
Thucydides ; while the prose of Mr. Martin F. Tupper would 
vastly excel the prose of Milton, As an individual style is 
best when it most perfectly reflects the individuality of the 
mind whence it proceeds, and to which it gives (as we signifi- 
cantly say) utterance, and not simply when it is most level to 
the apprehension of a different, and perhaps inferior, order of 
intelligence, so the language of a nation is to be tested by the 
degree in which it reflects the genius of the people employing 
it, and not by its logical precision only. Phrases established 
in usage will generally have become so established - because 
they do answer this purpose. The very word “ idiom” is wit- 
ness of this. Hence the authority due to usage. But it has not, 
as Dr. Latham would give it, ultimate authority. There is an 
appeal in the last resort to a higher court—to the qualities 
and laws of human nature. “ Accidental circumstances,” as 
Mr. Marsh remarks, “ such as the affectations and caprices of 
fashionable society, the inaccuracies or the whim of a distin- 
guished or influential individual, and especially the ambitious 
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ignorance of would-be reformers, often corrupt language philo- 
logically by introducing vitiations of grammar, or of other pro- 
prieties of speech, which a servile spirit of imitation adopts, and 
which at last supersede proper and idiomatic forms of expres- 
sion.”* Against usages of this sort, rebellion, or at least pas- 
sive resistance, is not only a right but a duty. There is a mean, 
therefore, between Dr. Latham’s principle and that of gram- 
matical purists. If there were not, it would be better to choose 
his principle, because it does allow a certain liberty of develop- 
ment to language, which the latter denies it. To a freer style 
one more fettered bears the same relation that a French garden, 
with its trim parterres, and smooth gravel-walks, hnd regular 
borders, in which nothing is out of place, and yet nothing seems 
in its place, bears to an English park; or that some box-tree 
clipped into the shape ofa peacock, or other fantastic form, does 
to an oak allowed to grow by the laws of its own nature. 

The test of good English, therefore, is the genius of the 
English language, just as the test of a sound political measure 
is the spirit of the British constitution. Neither of these is 
laid down in any book; both require discrimination and apti- 
tude for their discovery and application. We conform in the 
one case to established precedent, with right of appeal to the 
reason of the precedent, and occasionally of making a new one 
in conformity with that reason, In the other we have recourse 
to the consentient usage of good authors and speakers, with a 
similar right of carrying out, if convenience or necessity sug- 
gest it, the spirit of their dealings with the language into other 
applications than they have made of it. In both instances, the 
only condition which limits the exercise of right is, that we take 
care that what is new be congruous with the old. 

It seems, therefore, that neither Dr. Latham’s principle, 
nor his geographical application of it, is tenable. He seems 
to wish to restore, as a matter of right, what was once a matter 
of fact, lamented by the poet Daniel in the lines we have 
quoted. Now that the ocean” has ceased ‘to bound our style 
within these strict and narrow limits so,”’ and “ worlds in the 
[once] unforméd Occident” have “come refined with accents that 
are ours,” we are not disposed to allow Dr. Latham to drag it 
back again and plant it, after all its conquests, upon a rock of 
St. Helena. On the principles which we have adopted, it is 
possible (if not very likely) that a purer English may some day 
be spoken in Australia or in America than in Great Britain. 
The standard of good English must be linguistic and philological 
(using these words in the sense in which Mr. Marsh suggests 
to employ them) rather than geographical. With the remainder 

* Marsh, p. 648, 
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of Dr. Latham’s definition there is little fault to be found. The 
merely technical nomenclature of the sciences and the arts is 
no more English than the symbols of algebra or the chemical 
scale of equivalents are English. No one will contend that 
the following sentence, quoted by Mr. Marsh from a recent 
scientific journal, belongs to any language of any people under 
the sun: “ Begoniacea, by their anthero-connectional fabric, 
indicate a close relationship with anonaceo-hydrocharideo-nym- | 
pheoid forms, an affinity confirmed by the serpentareoid-flexuoso 
nodulous stem, the lioriodendroid stipules, and cissoid and vic- 
torioid foliage of a certain Begonia, and if considered hypogo- 
nous, would in their triquetrous capsule alate seed, apetalism, 
and tufted stamination, represent the floroid fabric of Napenthes, 
itself of aristolochoid affinity, while by its pitchered leaves di- 
rectly belonging to Sarracenias and Dionzas.”’* 

In the time of Elizabeth these would have been called cant 
terms. Ben Jonson says in one of his plays: 


‘¢The doctor here, when he discourseth of dissection, 
Of vena cava, and of vena porta, 
The mesereum, and the mesenterium, 
What does he else but cant ? or if he runs 
To his judicial astrology, 
And to out the trine, the quartile, and the sextile, 
Does he not cant ?” 


But though scientific and technical or cant terms, even when 
interlarding English speech, are not themselves English, they 
may become so, either by losing their special meaning and ac- 
' quiring one generally apprehensible, or by becoming ambiguous, 
having one sense in the mouths of philosophers, another in com- 
mon conversation and writing. To the first class belong words 
derived from now exploded sciences or theories, of which alche- 
my, astrology, and the doctrines of ancient medicine and magic, 
are the chief examples. Words of this sort are like soldiers in a 
regiment that has been disbanded, or clerks in a government 
department which has been suppressed ; if they are to live, they 
must find some other employment than their old one. From 
astrology, and the supposed influences of the planets on the 
characters and fortunes of men, we have the words * jovial,” 
“ saturnine,” “ mercurial,” “ disastrous,” “ill-starred,” “ ascend- 
ency,” “lord of the ascendent.” From the humoral pathology 
of Galen, we have designations applied to moral and intellectual 
subjects—*“ humour” (in the sense allied to, yet distinguished 
from, wit), “humours” (in the sense of whims), “ good-humour,” 
*bad-humour;” and, “strangest contradiction ofall,” adds Trench, 
‘‘dry humour ;” “temper” (or the blending in due proportions 


* Marsh, p. 186. 
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of the principal humours of the body, blood, choler, phlegm, and 
melancholy ), “temperament,” ‘‘ distemper.” In the speculative 
and moral sciences the words “common sense” (which in its latest 
philosophical sense has only been obsolete since Sir William 
Hamilton’s influence led to the substitution for it of the words 
“ philosophical realism’), “ indolence” (invented by Cicero as an 
equivalent to the Greek awa@eva, absence of disturbing passion), 
“ good-nature,” “ill-nature” (originally used in a theological 
sense). “ Form” and “ formality,” meaning the inmost essence 
of things, have descended with modified, and sometimes with re- 
versed, meaning into life from the schools. These are examples 
of words which have lost their merely scientific to acquire a 
popular meaning, and in so doing have taken their place in the 
rank and file of the English language. Examples of words 
which have both a loose and popular, and a close and philoso- 
phical sense, variously departing from or approximating to each 
other, are such terms as subjective and objective, immanent and 
transient, reason and understanding, elective affinities, law of 
polarity, positive and negative, and many others, the employ- 
ment of which in common language is sometimes simply and 
avowedly metaphorical ; at other times is designed, not always 
successfully, to be accurate. No rule can be laid down respect- 
ing them. Every man must determine for himself, on the merits 
of each case, what the need of accurate expression and what his 
allegiance to the Queen’s English respectively requires from him. 

Not only purely technical terms, but words and phrases pecu- 
liar to single authors, or to a particular period of the English 
language, must be excluded from the constituents of the present 
English. They have either passed out of use, or they have 
failed to come into it. “ No one,” says an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
* would hesitate to place Isaac Barrow among the greatest mas- 
ters of the English tongue; but when Tillotson published Bar- 
row’s immortal sermons, he substituted ‘ divert’ for ‘avoce,’ 
‘flattering’ for ‘ adulatorous,’ ‘ gain’ for ‘ acquist,’ ‘such-like’ for 
‘semblable,’ ‘invent’ for ‘extund,’”’ &c. To the same class be- 
long the word “ spheterize,” which Burke strove to introduce in 
the sense of to “ appropriate, or make one’s own ;””* and many of 
Mr. Carlyle’s coinages. Of these, and such-like terms, the Re- 
viewer just quoted felicitously says, that they ‘“‘no more belong 
to our language than obsolete or repealed laws belong to the 
statute-book ;” or, as he might have added, than bills which 
have been introduced into the legislature, but, so far from re- 
ceiving the royal assent, have not reached their second reading, 
belong to the statute-book. 

If the tests now suggested could be infallibly applied, and 

* Trench, English Past and Present. 
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the exclusions proposed made with perfect accuracy, sufficient 
industry might compile a complete dictionary, verbal and phra- 
seological, of the English language, as a living tongue,—as 
spoken and written, that is, by the Anglian race in the latter 
half of the 19th century. Let us suppose such a dictionary 
made, and a foreigner acquainted with all the languages necdful 
to the understanding of English, but through some cause or other 
ignorant of English itself, to consult it. If he be a German, 
affinities be.ween our tongue and his will of course strike him, 
but with them he will see one remarkable point of difference. 
The German speech is one and homogeneous. Like the theories 
of some German speculators, the language in which those theo- 
ries are conveyed is self-evolved. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish language, through circumstances which it is the province of 
history rather than of philology to trace, is derived from various 
sources; in other words, it is what is called a composite tongue. 
Again, the German language has a freedom of combination 
among words, and of derivation from them, which enables it to 
supply to a great extent, if not wholly, from its own resources, 
the needs which compel the English to become a borrower. For 
the names of most of the sciences we are obliged to go to the 
Greek. The Germans are not under any necessity to go beyond 
their own language. We do not speak of Professor Owen as a 
“cutter-up,” which might lead hearers to think that he was a 
critic or a butcher, but as an anatomist. The Germans would 
call him a Zergliederer, or dismemberer. Mr. Weller’s term, 
“sawbones” (which is nature), has not yet passed into the use 
of cultivated society and books. Where we, again, speak of 
philosophy, astronomy, psychology, ethics, &c., the Germans can 
say Sprachkunde, Stern’unde, Seelenlehre or Seelenkunde, Sit- 
tenlehre (speech-know'edge, star-knowledge, soul-doctrine or 
knowledge, manners-docurine). The names of the sciences are, 
however, diffeven: from the nomenclature of science, or the 
technical terms of the various branches of knowledge. The 
words used by English scientific writers are for the most part 
not English at all. The German equivalents are strictly Ger- 
man. We speak of the perthelion,—the Germans, of the sun- 
nearness (Sonnenniihe). It would be a relief, even to an intelli- 
gent British juryman, listening with aching head and bewildered 
brain to the jargon of medical witnesses, if, instead of abdomen, 
pericardium, or vertebra, he were allowed to hear of the under- 
body (das Unterleib), the heart’s purse (der Herzbeutel), the 
backbone-muscles (die Riickgratmuskeln). 

The common facility of composition of the Greek and the 
German, and its absence in English, are illustrated by Mr. 
Marsh. ‘ Aristophanes has a word of fourtee. syllables, from 
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six radicals, signifying ‘ meanly-rising-early and hurrying to the 
tribunal to denounce another for infraction of a law concerning 
the exportation of figs.’ So that one word expresses an idea 
the translation of which into English occupies twenty-two,” and 
for which Voss has framed the German equivalent Morgendiéim- 
merungshandelnnacherrechtsverderbmihwanderung (laboriously- 
wandering about in the morning twilight to bring actions and 
pervert justice). This is an extreme case, but it serves the 
better for example. It is a prerogative instance. This absence 
of the power of combination in English compels it to call foreign 
words to its aid, and has made it yet more of a composite speech 
than the circumstances of its history alone would have occa- 
sioned. It is composite in its elements, because, for one reason 
among others, it has not the power of grammatical composition. 
It is inconvenient that one word should have these different ap- 
plications. It is necessary, however, to distinguish still further. 
In saying that the English is a composite tongue, we are not 
sufficiently precise. There is one sort of composition which is, 
in the literal sense, a bare putting together, as when the grocer 
mixes sand with his sugar. The sugar does not cease to be sugar, 
nor the sand, sand; nor is there any third product; there is still 
only sand and sugar. The particles of each are in merely me- 
chanical contact with the particles of the other, and neither give 
nor lose any of their original properties. Analogous to this in lan- 
guages is the conversation which we might suppose two persons 
of different nations, neither knowing enough of the other’s tongue 
to beable to irust himself to it, but each knowing enough of it to 
eke out his meaning and aid his friend’s comprehension by a free 
use of foreign idioms and words. The address of the priest at 
St. Dominica to Mr. Coleridge is an example: “Como esta, Mon- 
sieur? J’espére que usted se porte vary well. Le Latin est good 
ting, mais good knowledge sin et Latin rien to be done” (Rogers's 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 169). This sort of mechanical mixture of 
tongues has sometimes taken place without the same excuse of 
necessity. “Some far-journeyed gentlemen,” says an English 
writer towards the close of the sixteenth century, “at their re- 
turn home, like as they love to go in foreign apparel, so they 
will powder their talk with over-sea language. He that cometh 
lately out of France will talk French-English, and never blush 
at the matter. Another chops in with English-Italianated, and 
applieth the Italian phrases to an English speaking” (Wilson, 
quoted by Rogers, ii. p, 197). Now the composition which has 
made the English language what it is, is of a different sort than 
this. To use a favourite phrase of Mr. Mill’s, it is chemical 
composition, and not mechanical mixture. As the analogy is 
very close, it is worth while to extract a passage : 
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“The chemical combination of two substances produces, as is well 
known” (Mr. Mill says) “a third substance, with properties entirely 
different from those of either of the two substances separately, or of 
both taken together. Not a trace of the properties of hydrogen or 
oxygen is observable in those of their compound, water... . . If this 
be true of chemical combinations, it is still more true of those far more 
complex combinations of elements which constitute organised bodies, 
and in which those extraordinary new uniformities arise which are 
called the laws of life... .. To whatever degree we might imagine 
our knowledge of the properties of the several ingredients of a living 
body to be extended and perfected, it is certain that no mere summing up 
of the separate action of those elements will ever amount to the action of 
the living body itself. The tongue, for instance, is, like all other parts 
of the animal frame, composed of gelatine, fibres, and other products 
of the chemistry of digestion; but from no knowledge of the properties 
of these substances could we ever predict that it could taste” (Logic, 
vol. i. p. 575). 


Now the English language is a living organism of this sort, 
with its own laws of life and growth different from the several 
laws of its separate ingredients. It is a composite language, 
but not a medley of languages. From diversity proceeds one- 
ness, e multis una. As decomposition of the constituent parts 
of the tongue or of the eye will not inform us how the tongue 
tastes or the eye sees, so neither will the reduction of the Eng- 
lish language into its elements disclose the sources of its moral 
and intellectual genius. As it is the mind which, present in the 
material organism, tastes and sees through tongue and eye, so 
the mind and character of the English-speaking nations have 
moulded and shaped the elements of their speech. Had those 
elements been different, the shape would have been the same. 
Given power in the artist, and the same design may be wrought 
out in almost any matter—bronze, or marble, or clay. English 
history has supplied the materials; Kelts and Angles, Romans, 
Danes, and Normans, have each brought their quota of stuff; 
the character and intellect of the English people have fused them 
down, and made them flow into the moulds of its own thought 
and feeling. 

We are now in a position to consider what are the ingre- 
dients which go to the making-up of our present English. We 
do not intend to trace the process of formation, the date at 
which the several elements were introduced, and the manner in 
which they worked together. We shall rather take the English 
language as we now find it, and enumerate its components. In 
other words, the method we shall follow will be analytic rather 
than-synthetic. We shall thus avoid many controversies which 
are ethnological rather than philological; or which, so far as 
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they are philological, belong rather to the study of the English 
dialects than to the study of the standard English of the nine- 
teenth century. We may, for all practical purposes, consider the 
Keltic element in the present English as one, though the British 
of Cornwall may have differed from the British of Strathclyde, 
and both from that of Wales (as is likely), and even though (as 
has been maintained) the language of south Briton should have 
been Gaelic rather than Cambrian. Nor need we trouble our- 
selves with the conflicting views of scholars on the question 
whether the names of Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, given to the 
invading German tribes, from whom the great bulk of the 
English people is descended, represent any real distinctions of 
race or speech, or only the unfounded speculations of a later 
time. Dr. Latham has shown, we think, that the balance of 
probabilities is strongly against the supposition of any such 
difference. There was one nation who, whatever names may 
have been given them by Britons and Normans, called themselves 
Engles, and their speech English. At all events, it would be 
a gratuitous and useless refinement to make separate search for 
the Jutish element, for the Saxon element, or for the Anglian 
element, in our present standard English. 

The contributions from this source may (under protest) be 
called the Anglo-Saxon ingredient of our actual language. To 
these we must add whatever Norse or Scandinavian words the 
Danish invaders may have introduced which still hold their 
place in the language. The modification of French brought in 
by the Anglo-Norman conquerors of England, and their fore- 
runners at the court of the Confessor, forms another and an 
important ingredient of our mixed tongue. To these we must 
add the Latin words which we owe to the military and the eccle- 
siastical emissaries sent from Rome, pagan and papal, and those 
which are due to the courts of law, to the universities, and to 
the writings of learned men subsequent to the revival of letters. 
Some terms, chiefly scientific, came from the Greek. In ad- 
dition, there are a few stragglers derived from the speech of 
Eastern and other nations, with whom commerce or conquest 
has brought us into contact. 

This classification may be simplified without sacrificing any 
precision necessary for our present purpose. Grouping the 
Anglian and the Norse constituents of our language together, 
and taking the Latin with its descendant, the Anglo-Norman, 
with the Greek, and with such words as we have derived from 
the French, the Italian, and the Spanish, we may speak of Eng- 
lish as made up of Keltic, Gothic, and Pelasgic, or classical, and 
Miscellaneous elements. Or we may set the Anglian part of 
our speech on the one side as native, and regard all the others 
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as collectively the foreign contributions to it. Thus we have, 
at our convenience, and according to the requirements: of the 
matter in hand, a sixfold, a fourfold, and a twofold division 
of the ingredients of the English speech, all of them exhaustive, 
though some of them are more minute than others. 

The numerical proportions in which these several elements 
contribute to the language have been differently estimated. 
Dean Trench says: “Suppose the English .language to be 
divided into a hundred parts; of these, to make a rough distri- 
bution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be Latin (including, 
of course, the Latin which has come to us through the French), 
five would be Greek. We should thus have assigned ninety- 
five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a residue, 
to be divided among all the other languages from which we have 
adopted isolated words.”* Dr. Latham, who refers to the sub- 
ject only incidentally, and by way of marking the distinction 
between the historical and logical analysis of a language, but 
who may be supposed not purposely to avoid approximate ac- 
curacy, says: * Let the present language of England (for the 
illustration’s sake only) consist of 40,000 words. Of these, 
let 30,000 be Auglo-Saxon, 5000 Anglo-Norman, 100 Keltic, 
10 Latin of the first period, 20 Latin of the second, and 30 
Latin of the third period, 50 Scandinavian, and the rest mis- 
cellaneous.”+ The completest view of this part of the subject 
is that given by Professor Craik, in an essay published in the 
Dublin University Magazine for October 1857. From that essay 
it appears that the earliest statement, that of Hickes, in his 
Thesaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium, makes the non-English 
part of the language only one-tenth of the whole. Sharon 
Turner doubles this estimate, ard makes it one-fifth. A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review (the essay has since been published 
with the name of Mr. Henry Rogers) advances further, and 
putting down the number of words in the English language at 
38,000 says, “Of these, about 23,000, or nearly five-eighths, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin,” and nearly doubles Sharon Turner's 
allowance of Latin. All these computations, however, if they 
are to be so called, have been made from very disputable data. 
“We are indebted,” Prof. Craik says, “for the only thorough 
investigation that this matter has received to a foreigner, Dr. 
J.P. Thommerel, in his Recherches sur la Fusion du Franco- 
Norman et de ?Anglo-Saxon, published in Paris in 1841. M. 
Thommerel ...... gives us the results, for every letter of 
the alphabet, of an actual examination of the entire body of 
words comprised in Richardson’s English Dictionary. They 
amount in all to between 43,000 and 44,000.” Without going 

* English Past and Present, p. 11. + English Language, p. 432. 
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into details, we will copy from Professor Craik the general re- 
sult of these investigations : 
“The whole case maybe exhibited in a tabular form as follows : 
The 40,000 words that are either English or Latin (including 
French) are distributed by 
Hickes into 36,000 English, and 4000 Latin. 
Turner > =r lcnlUtl Cl 
Ed. Review ,, 25,000 _,, » 15,000 ,, 
Thommerel ,, 12,500 a 27,500 _,, 
The 40,000 words may be divided into 30,000 merely dictionary 
words, and 10,000 in common use. 
Of the 30,000 dictionary words, there are probably : English, 7,500 ; 
Latin, 22,500. 
Of the 10,000 words in common use, there are probably : English, 
5000 ; Latin, 5000. 
But of these probably only about 5000 are in common colloquial 
use, and they may be divided into: English, 4000; Latin, 1000. 
According to this scheme of our common speech, about four-fifths 
would appear tobe still pure English ; and even of our ordinary lite- 
rary language about one-half will be of native growth.” 


“ This enumeration of Thommerel’s,” Dr. Craik thinks, “ can- 
not be wrong to any material extent. Probably it does not 
understate the amount of the native, nor overstate that of the 
foreign elements at all; if it be founded, as it most likely is, on 
Richardson’s etymologies, any error it may involve may be 
rather the other way.” Richardson’s etymologies, we may add, 
are based on those of Horne Tooke, of whose Diversions of Pur- 
ley Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood (as we have seen) thinks “it is 
hardly'too much to say that there is scarcely a sound etymology 
in the work.” The leaning of Richardson is then, as Dr. Craik 
intimates, to the Anglo-Saxon side. But a specific illustration is 
better than a general statement. From a list of more than two 
hundred words, to which Mr. Garnett attributes a Keltic origin, 
Dr. Latham selects thirty-six now in common use among us as 
indisputably Keltic. Referring to Richardson’s Dictionary, we 
find that not in a single case is this origin attributed to them. 
Twenty-two are put down as Anglo-Saxon, and almost all the 
rest are assigned to some Gothic tongue. 

In addition to these 40,000 words derived from native roots 
on the one hand, and from Latin or French on the other, Dr. 
Craik considers that there must be at least 10,000 words de- 
rived from other sources, of which three-fourths are Greek. 
The genuinely English’ elements being set down at 12,500, 
while the entire vocabulary reaches 50,000, it follows that native 
words do not form, as Hickes estimated, 90 per cent; nor, as 
Turner thought, 80 per cent; nor, as Mr. Rogers thinks, 72 
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per cent; nor yet, as Dean Trench allows, 60 percent; but only 
25 per cent of the whole. 

Arithmetical philology, however, is not less imperfect than 
arithmetical politics. A language is not to be judged of by 
taking a census of its contents. One word is not as good as 
another, any more than one citizen is of necessity as good as 
another, and entitled to equal consideration and honour. The 
most numerous classes may be the least influential, and may 
contribute least to the intellectual and moral genius—as of the 
people, so- of the tongue. The character and services of each 
class must be taken into account, as well as their numerical pro- 
portions. To this point we will now briefly address ourselves. 

Though not first nor-even second in importance, the Keltic 
words in the English language come first in the order of time, 
and may be treated of first. Mr. Marsh, who perhaps under- 
rates this part of the language, says: “I might go too far in 
saying that we have borrowed numerically more words from the 
followers of Mohammed than from the aborigines of Britain; 
but it is very certain that the few we have derived from the 
distant Arabic are infinitely more closely connected with, and 
influential upon, all the higher interests of man than the some- 
what greater number which we have taken from the contiguous 
Keltic.” So much, indeed, we might have conjectured from the 
relative civilisation of the British tribes and of the Mohammedan 
nations when the English were brought into contact with both. 
The majority of the Keltic words, as we might expect from an 
inferior and subjugated people, survive chiefly in local dialects. 
Mr. Garnett gives a list of more than two hundred Keltic terms 
still in use among us, and adds that “they are not a twentieth 
part of what might be allowed.” This twentieth part is evi- 
dently a figure of speech rather than a figure of arithmetic. 
Many of the words which Mr. Garnett brings forward are 
doubtfully Keltic; others are common to it with languages of 
the Gothic and classical stocks ; a large proportion, as we have 
said, exist in particular dialects of English only. The words 
are chiefly names of common industrial implements and occu- 
pations, out-of-doors and domestic; of inferior sorts of clothing, 
habitation, and food; and a very few words denoting classes of 
persons, moral dispositions, and habits, and gestures and atti- 
tudes indicative of character. The slang terms, spree, game, 
tantrum, balderdash, fudge, are said by Garnett to be Keltic. 
To these we may add game in the vulgar phrase, a “ game leg,” 
, &c., which is explained by Latham from the Welsh word kam. 
“In Coriolanus we find, ‘This is clean kam ;’ kam meaning 
‘crooked, awry.’ In Lancashire, to kam means to bend. The 
river Cam, though between Cambridge and Ely it is one of the 
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straightest rivers in England, between Grantchester and Cam- 
bridge is one of the most winding. David Gam, the valiant 
Welshman who saved Henry V.’s life at Agincourt, was pro- 
bably Crooked David.”* 

With respect to the Norse element in the language, there is 
also much difference of opinion. Some philologists refer to it 
the preposition “ of,” and the plural verb “are.” Others, La- 
tham among them, doubt its presence at all in our standard 
English, though acknowledging it in the dialect. 

The words making up what have been called the miscellaneous 
elements of the language, may be briefly passed over. From 
the Hebrew we have various terms chiefly connected with reli- 
gion. From the Arabians, terms of arithmetic, astronomy, and 
chemistry, and the names of natural objects and articles of mer- 
chandise, which they were the first to introduce to western 
Europe. From Persia, Hindostan, China, and the aboriginal 
Americans, similar additions have been made to our vocabulary. 
Some of our sea-terms are Dutch, among which Trench enume- 
rates “sloop,” “ schooner,” “ yacht,” “ boom,” “ skipper,” “ taff- 
rail,” “to smuggle,” “to wear” (in the sense of wear, as when 
we say, to wear a ship); and also “skates” and “ stiver.” 

The purpose of this enumeration has been to show how far 
we are justified in setting aside the other elements, and consi- 
dering the English tongue as practically made up of native con- 
stituents and of contingents from the classical languages—from 
the Latin, the Norman-French, and the Greek, with contribu- 
tions from modern French, Spanish, and Italian. It is apparent 
that very little allowance will meet all the chances of error which 
may arise from so doing. The characteristics of the ingredients 
which remain may be briefly indicated. Words coming directly 
from the Latin are classified according to the periods of their 
introduction. There is (1) the Latin introduced by the Roman 
occupants of Britain before the Saxon invasion. There is (2) 
the Latin introduced by the Christian missionaries to the Saxons, 
consisting chiefly of the names of ecclesiastical persons, ofticers, 
robes, and buildings, some of them originally Greek. There is 
(3) the Latin of the period between the battle of Hastings and 
the revival of literature, “which chiefly originated (says La- 
tham) in the cloister, the universities, and the courts of law.” 
Lastly, there is (4) the Latin introduced between the revival of 
letters and the present date, which, since Latin has ceased to be 
the language of the church, of the courts of law, and of the uni- 
versities, and is not a living tongue, can have come only from 
the adoption of Latin terms for purposes of literary composition 
and scientific nomenclature. To the same direct and purposed 


* Latham, p. 412. 
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borrowing we owe all the Greek elements which have come to 
us directly from the Greek. All the rest of the language is 
either Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman. It remains only to dis- 
criminate the Anglo-Saxon (so called) from the other portions 
of the language. The first point to be remarked is, that the 
grammar of the tongue,—inflections, and the parts of speech 
which, when inflections are dropped, supply their place,—are 
almost entirely Saxon. While verbs and nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs, are indifferently native or foreign, according as the 
things and acts, and their qualities, are originally of native or 
of foreign birth or knowledge,—the “connectives of speech,” as 
Harris calls them, prepositions and conjunctions, and the “ ab- 
breviations,” as Horne Tooke designates them, articles and pro- 
nouns, are Saxon. Again, as we might expect, almost all the 
words which describe natural objects simply as such are Anglo- 
Saxon. The same things generalised or abstracted, not simply 
apprehended by perception, but comprehended, and reduced to 
genera and species, are foreign. As Mr. Rogers points out, 
“colour is Latin; but white, black, green, yellow, blue, red, 
brown, are Anglo-Saxon. Crime is Latin; but murder(?), theft, 
robbery, to lie, to steal, are Anglo-Saxon. Member and organ, as 
applied to the body, are the first Latin, and the second Greek ; 
but ear, eye, hand, foot, lip, mouth, teeth, hair, finger, nostril, 
are Anglo-Saxon. Animal is Latin; but man, cow, sheep, calf, 
cat, are Anglo-Saxon. Number is immediately French, remotely 
Latin; but all our cardinal and ordinal numbers, as far as a mil- 
lion, are Saxon; and that would have been so too if it had ever 
entered the heads of our barbarous ancestors to form a distinct 
conception of such a number.” Affection, sentiment, emotion, 
are Latin; the names of particular affections and emotions, the 
signs of them, and the objects that rouse them—love, shame, 
hate, tear, smile, father, mother, friend—are Anglo-Saxon. In 
short, to apply Leibnitz’s distinction, all the words expressive of 
perception are Anglo-Saxon; those which denote apperception 
are foreign. The language of primitive unsophisticated feeling 
is native; that of thought, foreign. Most of those terms which 
correspond to qualities and faculties, that man would not be 
man if he were without, which are the expression of the com- 
mon human heart, are native. Most of those which apply to dis- 
tinctions between man and man, to different degrees of culture 
and civilisation, are foreign. The Anglo-Saxon part of our lan- 
guage represents the foundation of the English character, and 
the plan of the edifice; the foreign, chiefly the superstructure 
reared upon it. As the thoughts and ideas of a progressive 
people are varied and ever increasing; as the range of know- 
ledge extends; as new objects are made known to them, and 
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new distinctions become apparent in what they at first thought 
simple,—that part of the vocabulary of language which corre- 
sponds to this portion of our nature must rapidly multiply. On 
the other hand, that which corresponds to the permanent quali- 
ties of human nature and national character will as naturally 
receive little accession. But as these common qualities, though 
few in themselves, penetrate into every relationship and animate 
every transaction of life, the words which express them, though 
fewer in number, will be in much more constant use than those 
of foreign, and therefore of more special, character. It follows, 
from the same consideration, that while sentences composed en- 
tirely of native English words are of habitual occurrence and 
easy composition, it is believed to be impossible to write a sen- 
tence, of ten or a dozen words, purely out of the foreign ingre- 
dients of our vocabulary. Dean Trench represents himself to 
have repeatedly made the attempt without success. This state 
of things accounts for the erroneous but general belief in the 
numerical superiority of English over foreign terms. 

If, then, we may say that a language lives only as it is used, 
that its life is in the lips of the people and in books currently 
read, and not in the dictionary, we may recur to the older esti- 
mate of the proportions of the native and foreign elements in 
English, Dr. Craik has told us that the English terms in com- 
mon colloquial use are to foreign terms as four to one. Mr. 
Marsh has very carefully estimated the proportions of foreign 
and native words in the style of some of the best writers 
(English and American), from: Robert of Gloucester to Tenny- 
son and Ruskin. After pointing out the untrustworthy cha- 
racter of similar “returns,” so to speak, drawn up by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, Mr. Marsh speaks thus of his own investigations: 

“T have subjected much longer extracts from several authors to a 
critical examination, and the results I am about to state are in all 
cases founded, not upon average estimates from the comparison of scat- 
tered passages, but upon actual enumeration. In writers whose style 
is nearly uniform, I have endeavoured to select characteristic portions 
as a basis for computation ; in others, whose range of subjects and va- 
riety of expression is wide, I have compared their different styles with 
reference to the effect produced upon them by difference of matter and 
purpose. I have been able to examine the total vocabularies only of 
the Ormulum, the English Bible, Shakspeare, and the poetical works of 
Milton, because these are the only English books to which I can find 
complete verbal indexes. In these instances, the comparison of the 
entire stock of words possessed, and the proportions habitually used by 
the writers, is full of interest and instruction. . .. . In all cases proper 
names are excluded from the estimates ; but in computing the etymo- 
logical proportion of the words used in the extracts examined, all other 
words, of whatever grammatical class, and all repetitions of the same 
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words, are counted. . . . . In the comparison of the total vocabularies, 
every part of speech is counted as a distinct word, but all the inflected 
forms of a given verb or adjective are treated as composing a single 
word. Thus, safe, safely, safety, and save, I make four words; but 
save, saved, and saving, one ; as also, safe, safer, safest. 

Taking the authors I have examined chronologically, I find, with 
respect to their total vocabularies, that in that of the Ormulum, .. . 
written probably not far from the year 1225, nearly 97 per cent of the 
words are Anglo-Saxon. In the vocabulary of the English Bible, 60 
per cent are native; in that of Shakspeare the proportion is very 
nearly the same ; while of the stock of words employed in the poetical 
works of Milton, less than 33 per cent are Anglo-Saxon. 

But when we examine the proportions in which authors actually 
employ the words at their command, we find that even in those whose 
total vocabulary embraces the greatest number of Latin and other 
foreign vocables, the Anglo-Saxon element still greatly predominates. 
Thus : 


per cent 
Robert of Gloucester, Narrative of Conquest, p. 354-64, 2 of A,-S. words 96 
Piers Ploughman, Introduction, entire . . e 55 88 
” Passus decimus quartus, entire Pee LS s 84 
es »  decimus nonus and vicesimus, } 89 
entire .... 5 we 3. feces mm 
. Creed,entire . = gs 94 
Chaucer; Prologue to Canterbury Tales, first 420 verses 55 ‘i 88 
Re Nonnes Preestes Tale, 2 a “ 93 
re Squiers Tale, entire . nt 5 91 
* Prose Tale of Melibceus, in n about 3000 w vords. - a 89 
Sir Thomas More, Coronation of Richard III. &c., sev mt 84 
folio pages . 5 Bisa > fae Le 

Spenser, Faérie Queene, book i ii. "canto vii. Reet) > hak Bs 86 
New Testament, John’s Gospel, i.iv. xvii, . 2. 1. 1. 5, Bs 96 
* Matthew, vii. XVil. XVili, . . 1 ss 5 ee 93 
5 BGUKe NMED, -5 6 8 cs se so 92 
MOMANS, 3. Wi, KLKV. 2. 2 6 6 55 % 90 
Shakspeare, Mlenre a Weparcasechal. . ss 2 ss - 91 
a Othello, actv. .. SUALMis? So. Poss SS: aap = 89 
Tempest, REMUS ny etn Gk a a ie 55 8S 
Milton, SEMAMICRID ET ke Ss Ge eS Se a 90 
ee Penseroso 4 i te ee ee ie 83 
» Paradise Lost, Re yy ye ko - ns 80 
Addison, several numbers of Spectator. . . . . .) y es 82 
Pope, First Epistle and Essay on Man. . . . . . 5 ae 80 
Swift, Political Lying . . fe er oe ee _ 68 
» John Bull, several chapters - oe > a 85 
» Four Last Y ears of Queen Anne, to end of sketch) = jep 
of Lord Cowper . are: a ” rs 
Johnson, Preface to Dictionary, entire . 2... ae na 72 
Junius, Letters xii. and xxiii. . ” » 76 
Hume, History of England, general sketch of common- m3 

wealth, forming conclusion of chap. lx. . . aes (ad de / 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. chap. Wil, 6 4 Se es a 70 
Webster, Second Speech on Foot’s resolution, entire bs ae i 75 
Irving, Stout Gentleman . . Oe ae ee a 85 
»  WestminsterAbbey . . . . . 2. 2's 1 3) 59 - KA 
Macaulay, Essay on Lord Bacon . . . . . 2... 5 a 75 
Channing, Essay on Milton . . . 2... 1. 1 1 9 a 75 


Cobbett, On Indian Corn, chap.xi, 2. 1. 1 1 we ys - 80 
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per cent 

Prescot, Philip II. b.i. c. ix. . employs of A.-S. words 77 

Bancroft, History, vol. vii., Battle of Bunker Hill ~ Swe 5 78 

Bryant, Death of the Flower RI Ay Gr es GS Oe Se me fas ‘6 92 

ss Thanatopsis ‘ ec OP er wy Se Se . 84 

Mrs. Browning, Cry of theChildren - . 1 1... s a 92 

. Crownedand Buried . .. ... , %9 83 

Lost Bower . . Sc SS aoe os yi 

Robert Brow ning, Blougram’s Apology Dt Be sar es a as 84 

Everett, Eulogy on J. Q. Adams, last twenty pages _—ae 3 76 

Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, Period Ici. ,, ‘i 3 

Tennyson, ‘The Lotus-Eaters. . . Bis fe, > as - 87 

55 In Memoriam, first tw renty poems as 3 3 89 

Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol, ii. part iii., sec. ii. ¢. v. 73 
Of the Superhuman Ideal sees | 4 ” : 

Elements of Drawing, first six exercises . .  ,, 33 84 

Longfellow, Miles Standish, entire. . mt ee 87 

Martineau, Endeavours after the Christian Life, Dis- 4 
course ili. So ty tet ewer rel ween Ge?) ee 7 7 ss . 


Mr. Marsh thinks that “the most interesting result of 
these comparisons, perhaps the only one which they « can be said 
to establish, is the fact that the best writers of the present 
day habitually employ, in both poetry and prose, a larger 
number of Anglo-Saxon words than the best writers of the last 
century. . ... Had words of Latin and French etymology 
been proportionally as numerous in the time of Johnson as they 
now are, those authors, instead of employing twenty-eight or 
thirty per cent of such words, would scarcely have contented 
themselves with less than fifty. And had either of them at- 
tempted the esthetical theories so eloquently discussed by 
Ruskin, with the knowledge and the stock of words possessed 
by that masterly writer, their Saxon would have been confined 
to particles, pronouns, and auxiliaries, the mere wheel-work of 
syntactical movement.” 

The proportion in which the native and foreign elements of 
English ought to be used cannot be readily laid ‘down. Even 
when the things viewed are the same, there will be for every 
man a different mode of viewing them, and for each a different 
form of expression will be natural and appropriate. It is too 
much to say without qualification, as is sometimes said, that 
the language of feeling, of description, of narrative, of exhorta- 
tion, is ‘naturally Saxon ; while that of thought, of disquisition, 
and of discussion, is Latin. Purely objective “description and 
narrative, like that of Crabbe, reproducing the story narrated, 
or the thing described in and by itself, may indeed be best 
conveyed in simple English terms. But description like that 
of Wordsworth, or narrative like that of Mrs. Browning, to 
whom a primrose by the river’s brim is something more than a 
primrose, and an incident or chain of events more than a num- 
ber of occurrences, who behold (or fancy they behold) in botha 
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something far more deeply interfused, will almost inevitably be 
phrased in other than native terms. So, again, with respect to 
the expression of feeling, De Quincey has well said, “ that so 
far from Latin being unsuited to it, where the motion of the 
feeling is by and through the ideas,—where (as in religious 
or meditative poetry, Young’s, for instance, or Cowper’s) the 
pathos creeps and kindles underneath the very tissue of the 
thinking,—there the Latin will predominate ; and so much so 
that whilst the flesh, the blood, and the muscle, will be often 
almost exclusively Latin, the articulations only, or hinges of con- 
nexion, will be Anglo-Saxon.” This is true of prose writing of 
a meditative cast. The large proportion of native words used 
by poets like Tennyson and the two Brownings, of whom (if of 
any) it may be said that the “ pathos creeps and tingles beneath 
the very tissue of the thinking,” may seem to contradict this 
dictum of De Quincey’s. Perhaps the obscurity which some 
persons find in these writers is partly owing to the fact that they 
strive to put native words to a use which they will with difficulty 
bear, to make them expressive of subtle and far-reaching ideas 
which lie beyond their original use and our associations with 
them. Nor in the language of moral exhortation, even from the 
pulpit, ought, under all circumstances, words of Latin origin to 
be avoided. From the relative position of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Anglo-Norman population, when they blended in one, the 
virtues of the former were chiefly those which lie at the basis of 
a good character—sturdy honesty, truth-speaking, and indepen- 
dence ; and many of the words which enforce them come from 
the same source. They are the too often peculiar virtues of an 
uncultivated people. A refined people superadds to honesty a 
high sense of honour, to kindness, courtesy and chivalry. These 
refinements of virtue will have their names in the language of 
the more refined portions of the community, which it is natural 
to employ in addressing them. Euphony and variety, again, 
have their claims; and the cadences of Latin terminations give 
a sort of flexibility to a style which without them would be 
stiff and rugged. But, howsoever we discriminate their proper 
functions, both portions of the language are necessary. Neither 
would be there if it were not wanted. For a writer to select 
his yocabulary from one alone, is as if a man having two good 
legs should, instead of walking on both, prefer to hop on one 
only. 

We had intended to notice some of the many side-views 
which Mr. Marsh gives of the English language,—yviews which 
constitute what is most original to himself and most interest- 
ing in his volume. Among them, we should have liked to call 
attention to his two lectures on “ English as affected by the Art 
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of Printing;” to his lecture upon “ Corruptions of English,” 
and to that which succeeds it (on a branch of the same general 
subject, some persons may say), on “the English Language in 
America;” as well as to many passages scattered in almost every 
page. We have been detained, however, by the topic which 
meets us at the commencement of his book, and on the threshold 
of the investigations to which that book is devoted. In treating 
it we have been mindful that we are writing, not for scholars, 
but for the general public; and, instead of losing ourselves in 
doubtful disputations, have endeavoured to give, on acknow- 
ledged authority, such a view of the basis of English philology 
and the constituents of the English language as may serve the 
purpose of those who would not be entirely ignorant of all but 
the colloquial use of their mother-tongue. If in so doing we 
have succeeded in calling attention to a book which is at once 
instructive and entertaining, popular and scholar-like, this Paper 
will have answered its purpose. 





Art. V.—THE GRENVILLES: A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY. ; 


Private Diary of Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


THE second Duke of Buckingham, who died in July last, was 
described in the columns of the Times as the head of that house 
“which has given more statesmen to the nation than any other 
in the land: First Lords of the Admiralty, First Lords of the 
Treasury, Chancellors of the Exchequer, Secretaries of State, 
without number.” The history of such a family is part of the 
history of England; and it so happens that a complete history 
of this family, from the time when it first began to take part in 
public affairs, exists in the series of publications which, ema- 
nating chiefly from the late Duke, record its relations with the 
government of this country during four generations, and cover 
almost the space of a century and a quarter. The Gren- 
ville Papers, edited by Mr. Smith, carry us back to the year 
1742; and the Court and Cabinets of William 1V. and Queen 
Victoria, the last work of the late Duke, bring us down to the 
year 1858. Between these two we have memoirs of the reign 
of George III., of the Regency, and of the reign of George IV.; 
the gap in which, created by the Duke’s absence from England 
during the two years immediately succeeding the death of Mr. 
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Canning, is filled up. by the volumes now before us, which thus 
supply the last link in the history of this famous house. 

We trust we are not mistaken in supposing that a brief 
sketch of that family which, during so long and so eventful a 
period, occupied a leading position in English politics, will be 
interesting to our readers; more especially as it elucidates many 
important crises of our parliamentary history, and forms a run- 
ning commentary upon the working of the English Constitution as 
interpreted by the leading statesmen of the empire before 1832. 

On the north-west border of the county of Buckingham, 
where the long range of the Chilterns terminates in one or two 
detached eminences, the vale of Aylesbury narrows itself into a 
tongue of land, between Brill Hill upon the south, and the 
Quainton Hills upon the north. South of Brill Hill, and stretch- 
ing right up to the village perched upon its summit, lay in former 
times the royal forest of Bernwood, of which some fragments yet 
remain clustered round the old tower of Boarstall. North-east- 
ward of Brill the ground dips abruptly into the narrowest 
part of the vale of Aylesbury, and nestling close under this 
protecting eminence lies the village of Wootton-under- Wood, 
or, more correctly speaking, under Bernwood. In this shel- 
tered retreat the House of Grenville established itself at a 
very early period of our history. The manor of Wootton 
formed but a small portion of the vast possessions granted by 
William the Conqueror to Giffard, Earl of Buckingham. And 
one of his sub-feudatories, if the confused records of those early 
times can be relied on, was the founder of the house of Gren- 
ville. One Richard de Grenville, or Granville, is said to have 
come over with the Conqueror. A Sir Eustace de Grenville is 
said to have married Isabel, daughter of the second Earl of 
Buckingham, and to have received the manor of Wootton as her 
marriage portion. But though the means by which the family 
came into possession of the estate are variously described, there 
seems to be no doubt that a Grenville was really seated at 
Wootton as early as the reign of King John, and that from 
him the present Duke of Buckingham is a descendant in the 
male line., The Grenvilles were a quiet race; one dynasty 
of Buckinghams succeeded another: Giffards, Staffords, and 
Villierses, came and went, but the Grenvilles were still at 
Wootton. They were, and long continued to be, second-rate 
gentry; wealthy and strong enough to take deep root in the soil, 
but not big enough to be ambitious. They present, in fact, the 


‘ curious spectacle of a family planted on the same estate, and 


keeping up the male succession for six hundred years, without 
producing one great man. They never rose into the ranks of 
those great potentates who gave and took away crowns, and 
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who owned those vast domains of which our modern estates 
are but fragments. No Grenville appears in the list of sheriffs 
before the reign of Charles I.; no Grenville represented his 
county in Parliament before the reign of Charles II. During 
the usurpation, a Grenville who had served under Cromwell 
attained to that honour; but after that period they again relapsed 
into obscurity. They played for none of those great stakes which 
were so freely contested under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and 
the Stuarts. The only enterprising man of the family seems 
to have been one Edward Grenville, who commanded the ship 
Swallow, under Sir Francis Drake, and died at Carthagena. 
But the Grenvilles were biding their time; an era was approach- 
ing more adapted to their peculiar talents than the stormy periods 
of civil war and feudalism; and by a fortunate alliance which 
they contracted in the eighteenth century, they stepped at once 
into the position of a leading family in the country. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century a member of the 
old Leicestershire family of Temple became possessed of the 
manor of Stowe, a property lying in the extreme north-west 
corner of Buckinghamshire, and closely bordering on Northamp- 
tonshire. The Temples of Stowe at once became distinguished. 
They appear among the sheriffs and knights of the shire much 
earlier in the seventeenth century than the Grenvilles. Subse- 
quently they produced the great Sir William Temple, whose 
younger brother was the ancestor of the present Lord Palmer- 
ston. But the main stock was represented in the reign of 
William III. by Sir Richard Temple of Stowe. His son entered 
the army, served with distinction under Marlborough, and was 
finally created Viscount Cobham; the same Cobham to whom 
Pope addressed his Epistle upon the Characters of Men. The 
peerage had been given him with remainder to his sister Es- 
ther, who, at his decease in 1749, became Viscountess Cobham. 
She was the wife of Richard Grenville, of Wootton; and on 
her accession to her brother’s honours, she was further created 
Countess Temple in her own right. By her husband, Richard 
Grenville, to whom she brought the Stowe estates, this lady had 
three children: the eldest, Richard, became Earl Temple; the 
second, George, was the Prime Minister who passed the Stamp 
Act; the daughter, Hester, became the wife of William Pitt, 
afterwards created Earl of Chatham. 

Temple, succeeding to the title in 1752, found himself master 
of one of the finest estates in England, of considerable parlia- 
mentary influence, and allied by marriage to the first statesman 
of the day. From this date the grandeur of the House of Gren- 
ville takes its rise. Though the family professed Whig prin- 
ciples, it was not a member of the Great Revolution confederacy ; 
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and seems always to have been inspired by a certain jealousy of 
the Whig magnates, who regarded office as their birthright. To 
establish a position for themselves, independent of this powerful 
connexion, and worthy of their own rank and influence, became 
now a paramount object with the House of Grenville. By the 
aid of their illustrious relative, and of their own unquestionable 
capacity, they effected this object for a time; and when the 
curtain draws up on the accession of George III., we find the 
representatives of Whig principles divided into three bodies, of 
which the Grenvilles were by no means the least powerful. 

Of these three, the oldest and the strongest consisted of a 
certain number of great families, who acknowledged the Duke 
of Newcastle as their head. The Cavendishes, the Seymours, 
the Lennoxes, the Bentincks, the Mannerses, the Conways, and 
the Wentworths, were the leading men of this connexion. A 
second party belonged to the Duke of Bedford, whose proper 
place, indeed, was in the ranks above mentioned, but who had 
been misled, by personal ambition and the flattery of parasites, 
into forming a connexion of his own. This was the weakest of 
the three, and the unprincipled character of its chief component 
members had drawn upon it the well-known sobriquet of “The 
Bloomsbury Gang.” ‘The third connexion was the Grenvilles. 
It was the existence of these divisions among the Whig party, 
on his accession to the throne, which enabled George III. eftec- 
tually to resuscitate Toryism, and to form a united and compact 
party, capable, in the long-run, of setting the Whig houses at 
defiance. 

The Grenvilles, however, had completely attained their ob- 
ject. They had become a power in the State; able, by a junc- 
tion with the Bedfords, to overrule the Pelhams, or, by a junc- 
tion with the Tories, to overrule both. This was the game they 
played during the first ten years of George III.’s reign; and, 
mutatis mutandis, it is the game which they continued to play 
till the old system of government was finally extinguished by the 
Reform Bill. The Grenvyilles, indeed, began their political career 
on principles more worthy of our respect than any which pre- 
vailed at that epoch. They were attached to parliamentary go- 
vernment, and to all the other guarantees for liberty which were 
secured at the Revolution. But they had no sympathy with the 
great confederacy of “ Revolution Families,” which had been 
omnipotent under the two first Georges, and which had now de- 
generated into a selfish and arbitrary oligarchy. They heartily 


‘ supported Mr. Pitt in his first glorious administration, not more 


perhaps because he was their relative than because he was the 
rival of “the Families.” So far their views had been productive 
of unmixed good to the community. But with the accession of 
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George III. a new field was opened to their ambition, which 
they turned to accuunt, as we have stated. As their antagonism 
to the Newcastle connexion made them more acceptable to the 
king than any other branch of the Whig party, they aspired to 
hold the balance between the remainder of the Whigs and the 
Tories, and to make themselves necessary to the Crown, which- 
ever of the two might be in office. We see this system in ope- 
ration during the ministry of George Grenville; we see it in the 
refusal of the two brothers to join Mr. Pitt in 1766; we see it 
in the conduct of Lord Temple in 1783; we see it in the de- 
sertion of Mr. Pitt by Lord Grenville in 1804; and we see it in 
the behaviour of the family on various political emergencies in 
the Regency and the reign of George [V. It is gratifying to 
know, however, that their policy was only partially successful. 
It prevailed against the king on some occasions, and it bored 
him on others, though once or twice it served his turn. It 
wrung bursts of indignation from both Chatham and his illus- 
trious son. But it ultimately recoiled upon its authors; and we 
see the result in the sullen and discontented effusions which the 
writer of the “ Diary” now before us used to issue from his 
retreat at Stowe, and in his futile efforts to regain the old as- 
cendency of his house. 

The two brothers, Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, and the 
Right Hon. George Grenville, were the two pillars of the house 
during the latter part of George II.’s reign and the first twenty 
years of George III.’s. The younger brother began official life 
in 1744, asa Junior Lord of the Admiralty; to which office was 
added, three years afterwards, a Lordship of the Treasury. He 
seems to have held these posts till the death of Mr. Pelham, in 
1754, broke up the ministry, when he became Treasurer of the 
Navy in the short-lived administration of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. He retained this post, with certain intervals, throughout 
the ministry which succeeded under the nominal guidance of 
the Duke of Newcastle. He became Secretary of State under 
Newcastle’s successor, Lord Bute; and finally became himself 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1763. 

The Grenville administration was simply the best bargain 
which the king could make. Upon one point he was deter- 
mined,—if he could not have a pure Tory administration, he 
would not have a pure Whig one: The Newcastle connexion he 
would not take back. The Bute government had become impos- 
sible: so he was driven ’to fall back upon the Grenvilles, who, if 
they did not favour his own high notions of prerogative, would 
not, he thought, treat him as the Whigs had treated his grand- 
father. He was, however, doomed to disappointment. Pitt and 
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Lord Temple, who had quarrelled with his brother George for 
remaining in office after the resignation of Newcastle, stood aloof 
from the new administration, afraid, it is supposed, of the secret 
influence of Lord Bute. And thus “the three brothers,” as they 
were called, lost the chance of forming a strong and independ- 
ent administration, which, three years afterwards, Lord Temple 
strove vainly to reestablish. Under these circumstances Gren- 
ville had no choice. The “ Bloomsbury Gang” were open to a 
good offer; and the Duke of Bedford and his men gave their 
support to the new government. But the king soon found that 
his position was more intolerable than ever. Grenville was an 
excellent man of business, but he was obstinate, pedantic, and 
prosy. The Duke of Bedford, though he chose to stand alone, 
had all the arrogance of the old Whig connexion. Between the 
wearisome harangues of the one, and the curt insolence of the 
other, his Majesty led a hard life. Their exclusion of his mother 
from the Regency Bill, and the dictatorial tone which they 
assumed towards him with regard to his private friends, were 
inexcusable; and, as far as we know, not a single political 
writer has ventured to excuse them. After nearly two years of 
this thraldom, his Majesty appealed to Mr. Pitt; this time Mr. 
Pitt was ready to come forward, but Lord Temple interfered to 
prevent him. He saw, as he thought, that prospect of a pure 
Pitt and Grenville administration, which had danced before his 
eyes in 1763, and he would not consent to sacrifice it by an 


. alliance with the party of Lord Rockingham, which was the 


scheme now in contemplation. Let the king see that the House 
of Grenville had it in its power to prevent any combination 
which displeased them, and he must ultimately consent to take 
them upon their own terms. Pitt reluctantly gave way; ex- 
claiming as he did so, 
‘¢ Exstinxti me teque, soror, populumque patresque 
Sidonios, urbemque tuam—” 

The king struggled on for a brief while longer, and then, in 
despair, had recourse to the Marquis of Rockingham. Grenville 
was dismissed in July 1765, and from that time to his death, in 
1770, he never again returned to office. His administration will 
chiefly be remembered by the notorious Stamp Act, the real 
source of our rupture with America. But he passed another 
measure also, when merely a private member of the House, that 
is, in 1770, which does far more honour to his memory ; this was 
a Bill for regulating the Proceedings of the House of Commons 
on Controverted Elections, which has been highly praised by 


‘competent authorities, and is still the law of the land. An 


Election Bill, in fact, was just the kind of thing which Gren- 
ville was competent to understand, as the government of a great 
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colonial empire was precisely the thing which he was not. Two 
characters of him have been left to us by two very admirable 
painters, from which a complete idea of the man can be gathered: 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Burke, “ Mr. Grenville was a first-rate 
figure in this country. With a masculine understanding, and a 
stout and resolute heart, he had an application undissipated and 
unwearied. He took public business, not as a duty which he 
was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy; and he seemed 
to have no delight out of this House, except in such things as 
some way related to the business that was to be done within it. 
If he was ambitious, I will say this for him, his ambition was of 
a noble and generous strain. It was to raise himself, not by the 
low jumping politics of a court, but to win his way to power 
through the laborious gradations of public service, and to secure 
to himself a well-earned rank in Parliament by a thorough know- 
ledge of its constitution, and a perfect practice in all its business. 
Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be from defects not 
intrinsical; they must be rather sought in the particular habits 
of his life; which though they do not alter the groundwork of 
character, tinge it with their own hue. He was bred in a pro- 
fession—he was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of 
the first and noblest of human sciences; a science which does 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding than all the 
other kinds of learning put together ; but it is not apt, except in 
persons very happily born, to open and to liberalise the mind in 
exactly the same proportion. Passing from that study, he did 
not go very largely into the world, but plunged into business ; 
I mean into the business of office, and the limited and fixed 
methods and forms established there. Much knowledge is to be 
had undoubtedly in that line, and there is no knowledge which 
is not valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant in office are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. 
Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
substance of business not to be much more important than the 
forms in which it is conducted.” 

Wedderburne, afterwards Lord Loughborough, made the 
following very happy rejoinder to this sketch: 

“Two circumstances in his education are said to have con- 
tracted his mind. The first was, that he happened to be bred to 
a profession which in the early part of his life had engaged him 
in the most assiduous study of the laws and constitution of his 
country. From this illiberal course of study he had acquired 
some evil habits and prejudices, unknown to those who were 
happily ignorant under what form of government they lived. A 
second unfortunate circumstance was, that my much-lamented 
friend, when he had finished this course of study, did not go into 
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the world, but plunged into the business of office. Going into 
the world is a term too large for my narrow comprehension ; if it 
means that he neither played nor dressed, nor was a member of 
the fashionable clubs, I believe it may be true ; but his truth and 
his talents introduced him to an early intimacy with the first 
men of his age; and in the best, if not the most fashionable com- 
pany, his life and habits continued to be undissipated, and he had 
not even then emancipated his mind from a daily application to 
the various parts of public business.” 

These two passages have frequently been quoted before; but 
in a sketch of the House of Grenville it was impossible to omit 
them altogether. 

Lord Temple’s first employment in public affairs was under 
the Duke of Newcastle, in 1756, when he was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He exchanged this office for that of 
Lord Privy Seal in the year following; and in this situation he 
continued till 1761, when he resigned, as we have seen, in com- 
pany with Newcastle and Mr. Pitt. He was not reconciled to 

is brother till the latter had retired from office, in 1765, when 
their former cordiality was restored, and they became united in 
a common design for the aggrandisement of their own house. 

The Rockingham ministry never had a chance of permanence. 
The Grenvilles opposed it on the repeal of the Stamp Act, and 
Pitt opposed it on the passage of the Declaratory Act. Although, 
however, both these measures were passed, they do not seem to 
have strengthened the hands of government; and in the summer 
of 1766 the Marquis of Rockingham retired. Again the king 
sent for Mr. Pitt; again it appeared that the best chance of a 
durable administration lay in an alliance with the Whigs; and 
again Lord Temple was intractable. In vain the office of First 
Minister was offered to him, with the appointment of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and all the lordships of the Treasury. He said 
he would not come in to be acipher ; he would not be a Premier 
surrounded by the personal adherents of Mr. Pitt, and the Whig 
relics of Lord Rockingham. His brother George had generously 
consented to waive his claims altogether: in return for that con- 
cession he had a right to name half the Cabinet. Pitt laughed 
in his face; and the Earl returned to Stowe, “to get,” as he said, 
“a, little sleep, and rise very happy in the morning;” but in 
reality to devise new schemes for avenging the insulted House 
of Grenville. 

The Earl had overshot the mark. With the help of the 
young Duke of Grafton, some of the friends of Lord Rocking- 
ham, and some of the older Whig party, Pitt patched up an 
administration, which, under all the disadvantages of his own ill 
health, and the violent attacks of Junius, lasted longer than any 
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government which George III. had yet seen, and bade the House 
of Grenville do its worst. It has been said, indeed, that Temple 
in his wrath was the dictator of the letters of Junius, if not the 
author. But although this hypothesis is rejected by the best 
authorities, it was for many years a prevalent belief that the 
Grenvilles were in possession of the secret, and had had transac- 
tions with the writer; a circumstance clearly showing what 
manner of man Lord Temple was esteemed by his contempo- 
raries, and how deeply his vanity had been wounded by the 
failure of his final effort. 

The eventual establishment of a settled Tory government 
under Lord North, the death of George Grenville, and the death 
of Lord Chatham, which all occurred within a short time of one 
another, conclude the first epoch in the history of the Grenvilles. 
The second begins with the overthrow of Lord North’s govern- 
ment in 1782, and the appearance of a new generation upon the 
theatre of public life. 

Lord Temple had no sons; but his brother, who married a 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, had a large family, of which 
George, the eldest son, was the second Lord Temple; and Wil- 
liam Wyndham Grenville, the third, was the well-known states- 
man and scholar, better known as Lord Grenville. ‘The second 
Lord Temple and Lord Grenville are to the later part of George 
III.’s reign what the first Lord Temple and George Grenville 
were to the earlier; and though they played together a part 
very different in its details and even its political principles, we 
can easily detect the same family characteristics running through 
their whole career. 

When these two young men began to turn their thoughts 
towards public life, the war between the king and the Whigs, 
which had been terminated twelve years before by the ascend- 
ency of Lord North, was on the eve of breaking out again with 
redoubled fury. But during the interval times had greatly 
changed, and the first Lord Temple, who survived till 1779, 
was probably changing with them. He had retired from public 
life, and would be watching the progress of events, and the 
gradual change of public opinion, with a calm and disinterested 
eye; and to whatever point his reflections tended, we may be 
sure that his nephew and heir, in whose society he took great 
delight, had the full benefit of them. An interesting picture is 
still preserved to us of the old man three years before his death, 
as he appeared to the assembled guests at Gosfield Hall, in 
Essex, the seat of Lord Nugent, whose daughter young Gren- 
ville had married. 

“In his person he was tall and large, though not inclined to 
corpulency. A disorder, the seat of which lay in his ribs, bend- 
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ing him almost double, compelled him in walking to make use of 
a sort of crutch; but his mind seemed exempt from any decay. 
His conversation was animated, brilliant, and full of entertain- 
ment. Notwithstanding the nickname of Lord Gawky, which 
he had obtained in the satirical or party productions of those 
times, and which we may presume was not given him without 
good reason, he had nevertheless the air and appearance of a 
man of high condition when he appeared with the insignia and 
decorations of the Garter seated at table.”* 

The editor of the Grenville Papers found among the Nugent 
Papers a rather caricature-like sketch of him by his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Mary. He is standing in an oratorical attitude, 
and the highly characteristic words, “ I am come, sir, to express 
my highest indignation and contempt,” &c., are represented as 
proceeding from his mouth. 

When a Tory or rather anti- Whig administration was formed 
in 1782 upon the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
young Lord Temple, at that time in his thirtieth year, was ap- 
pointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. The resignation of 
Lord Shelburne in the following February was shortly followed 
by that of Lord Temple; and from this period, for more than 
twenty years, the House of Grenville remained steadily Tory. 
The first indication of the change which the family politics had 
undergone, was the part played by Lord Temple in the ejection 
of the Portland ministry, which, much to the king’s disgust, had 
been forced upon him by the old Whigs. Not the most obsequi- 
ous of “the king’s friends,” Lord Bute or Lord Gower, could 
have performed a more delicate piece of secret service than he 
performed on this occasion. His Majesty and his faithful ser- 
vant took counsel together how best to get rid of the unpopular 
India Bill and the obnoxious ministry at a single stroke. Go- 
vernment had a commanding majority in the House of Commons. 
If events were allowed to take their course, the Bill would pro- 
bably pass also in the Lords; his Majesty would then have no 
choice but to submit toa curtailment of prerogative, or to refuse 
his assent to the Bill. The first, of course, was not to be thought 
of; the second was a very strong measure. Could no middle 
course be struck out? Whether the king was indebted to the 
inventive powers of Lord Temple, or to his own strategical 
ability, for the device that was ultimately adopted, we cannot 
say, but it was carried into effect by his lordship. For some 
nights before the division was to take place in the House of 
, Lords, Temple hung about the clubs and lobbies with a small 
slip of paper in his pocket, which he showed to all such peers as 
were likely to be moved at its contents. They were of a singular 
* Wraxall. 
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character. His Majesty permitted Lord Temple to say, that the 
king would consider every peer who voted for the Bill to be his 
personal enemy. This measure had, at all events, the merit of 
complete success. The Bill was thrown out in the House of 
Lords by a majority of eight. Fox and North were summoned 
to deliver up their seals at midnight; Mr. Pitt became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Lord Temple became Marquis of 
Buckingham. 

The transformation of the Grenvilles was now accordingly 
complete. The offences of the father had been amply atoned 
for by the son; the uncle was forgotten in the nephew; and 
during the first administration of Mr. Pitt the royal favour was 
unsparingly bestowed upon the Grenvilles. In 1784 the Mar- 
quis again went to Ireland. William Grenville, who was at first 
Paymaster of the Forces, became in succession Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and Secretary for Foreign Affairs; which latter position 
he occupied during the last ten years of Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion. In 1790 he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Grenville of Wootton; and shortly afterwards he was still 
further rewarded by the lucrative sinecure of the Auditorship 
of the Exchequer. Considering, however, the almost priceless 
service which the head of the family had rendered, they were 
not too highly rewarded. And thus much may be said of them: 
that, by whatever means they obtained possession of office, they 
discharged its duties with consummate ability and success. If 
we except the particular act by which the dissolution of the 
Whig government was secured, about which of course different 
opinions may be entertained, the present is no doubt the most 
creditable passage in the history of the House of Grenville. 
The Marquis was an excellent Lord-Lieutenant, and his brother 
was an excellent Foreign Secretary, whose letters and despatches 
are still regarded as models of statesman-like composition. 

Although, however, the ambition of the House of Grenville 
was for the present satisfied, they were only recruiting their ener- 
gies for fresh efforts at advancement. Even in 1783 Lord Tem- 
ple had begun to murmur because his services in Ireland had 
not been sufficiently acknowledged; and had actually resigned 
his post, while Mr. Pitt was in the thick of the conflict. The 
Grenville appetite was keen, and could not tolerate delay. The 
Marquisate, which was conferred on him as soon as Pitt’s go- 
vernment was settled, and the second Viceroyalty, which fol- 
lowed in 1787, appeased his craving for the time. But Mr. 
Pitt seems always to have thought that he was a rather trouble- 
some adherent; and as he discouraged the system of governing 
through the support of great houses, he was secretly restless 
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under the obligations of which the Marquis was constantly re- 
minding him. 

He was destined, however, to experience before he died a 
still more bitter specimen of the peculiar temper of the Gren- 
villes. There are few passages in our political history which are 
more complicated than the circumstances attending the dissolu- 
tion of the Addington ministry and the return of Mr. Pitt to 
power. And of these circumstances the conduct of Lord Gren- 
ville, except indeed upon hypotheses more discreditable than we 
choose to entertain, is the least intelligible. It is well known 
that he refused to reunite in a ministry with Mr. Pitt unless 
Mr. Fox were included in it. It is well known also that Mr. 
Pitt would have codperated with Mr. Fox if the king’s dislike 
to this statesman could have been surmounted; but in accord- 
ance with those principles which had first borne him into power, 
he declined to force upon his Majesty a minister who was per- 
sonally distasteful to hin. This is not the place for discussing 
the good or the evil of those principles. It is sufficient on the 
present occasion to remind our readers that such were the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt, and that such by implication must have been 
the principles of Lord Grenville: seeing that his brother was the 
chosen instrument of establishing them in the first instance, and 
that he himself not only never expressed any disapprobation of 
the means then employed, but played a leading part in the go- 
vernment to which they led. When we remember this, and 
remember also that of these principles Fox was the inveterate 
opponent, and that not alone on this fundamental point was 
there a difference between him and Lord Grenville, but that the 
whole policy of the war up to 1801, which had been conducted 
by Grenville, had been persistently condemned by Fox, we shall 
be at a loss to understand the conduct of the former upon any 
other grounds than that of his personal character—the crotchet- 
ness and egotism which, with all their great talents, was always 
observable in the Grenvilles. 

Other explanations may be offered, but none which do not cast 
a slur upon either his abilities or his honesty. We refuse to believe 
that he had any idea of supplanting Mr. Pitt; it is difficult to 
believe that he had any idea of carrying Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, or of breaking up the system of party. He oughi, at all 
events, to have known better than to think either scheme possible 
in 1804. The dogged resolution of the king, who in the then 
temper of the country was sure of an Orange majority that would 
enable him to carry on the government though Pitt and his party 
stood aloof, should have shown him how hopeless was the one 
scheme ; and the recollections of the Fox and North coalition 
should have taught him the futility of the other. Whatever be 
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the true explanation of it, we have never doubted that this was 
the capital blunder of Lord Grenville’s career. “I will teach that 
proud man that I can do without him, ifit cost me my life,” said 
Mr. Pitt, in words which the father of Mr. Pitt might have 
hurled at the uncle of Lord Grenville; and it did cost him his 
life. But it cost Lord Grenville if not his natural, yet, with 
one brief interval of power, his official existence. The place 
which he vacated in the Tory ranks was filled up by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. Lord Grey became the leader of the Whigs, and the 
legitimate successor of Pitt sank into political obscurity. 

In the administration which followed on the death of Mr. 
Pitt the Grenvilles were tolerably provided for. Lord Gren- 
ville himself was Prime Minister; Thomas Grenville, his brother, 
was President of the India Board; young Lord Temple, his 
nephew, was Vice-President of the Council; the head of the 
House was too great a man, it seems, to take any post but 
the highest, so he remained quietly at Stowe, receiving the re- 
ports of his connexion, and issuing his royal mandates. Lord 
Grenville, however, had not been in office three months when 
he found out the mistake’ which he had committed. His admi- 
nistration was bound together by no party tie, and inspired by 
no esprit de corps. Fox's popularity was a great help to the 
government, but Lord Grenville never reposed perfect con- 
fidence in his foreign policy. The Whig leader, moreover, had 
spoken in such terms of the deceased Tory minister as ought to 
have been, and doubtless were, most painful to his old friend. 
He had refused to subscribe to the public funeral of Mr. Pitt 
on the ground that he had been through life opposed to Mr. 
Pitt’s principles, and believed that his administration of affairs 
had been most injurious to the country. Considering that of 
the nineteen years which that administration had lasted, seven- 
teen had been passed by Lord Grenville in the closest codpera- 
tion with Mr. Pitt, he must have listened to these words with 
a singular mixture of emotions. But he was indeed encircled by 
embarrassments. While still harassed to death by the internal 
jealousies of his own cabinet, and of the motley party which sup- 
ported him, he received a letter from the marquis, full of those 
peculiar infirmities by which the virtues of the House of Gren- 
ville had always been so heavily counterbalanced. It was couched 
in a tone of peevish and pompous vanity : why was he not oftener 
consulted? why did not the Premier run down to Stowe when- 
ever he had a difficulty in Downing Street, and confide his 
trouble to that counsellor on whom a king had once been glad 
to lean? He was the head of the House, and he had a right to 
expect some attention; but his brothers appeared to have for- 
gotten him. It was the way of the world, and he should know 
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better for the future than to expect gratitude at their hands, 
This attack, as might be supposed, stung Lord Grenville deeply. 
He answered it in a letter full of dignity and feeling, expressing 
more than once a hope that he might soon have an opportunity 
of resigning office altogether; and the marquis for the time ap- 
pears to have suppressed his discontent. But heavier clouds were 
gathering round the Grenville ministry. Fox lay on his death- 
bed; Lord Grey was seventy-four, and his death might at any 
moment remove Lord Howick from the House of Commons, 
where he was one of the most efficient members of the adminis- 
tration. Yet it is curious, amid all their troubles, to observe the 
unfaltering confidence which the Grenvilles reposed in them- 
selves. If there had only been enough of them, the country 
might still have been saved. Unhappily, there were but three, 
and three were not enough to work the pumps, to steer the vessel, 
and give orders to the crew, all at once. If Thomas Grenville 
could only have continued at the India Board, have been First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
same time, something perhaps might have been done. 

It is possible, however, that the Grenville administration 
might have survived the death of Mr. Fox, and all the other 
causes of its weakness, and have gradually won the confidence 
of Parliament, but for one fatal obstacle. The king liked Lord 
Grenville, and Lord Grenville respected his majesty. His 
lordship was a man of unquestioned talents; he had never be- 
trayed the slightest sympathy with the French revolutionists, 
and he had declared himself in favour of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and the perpetuity of the national defences. He 
represented the public opinion of his day on all but one point, 
and even that point need not have proved a stumbling-block 
to him, had it not been for his own conduct in 1804. It was 
believed by the Roman Catholics in Ireland that Lord Gren- 
ville’s refusal to join Mr. Pitt in that year arose from the reso- 
lution never to forego their claims. Now, therefore, was the 
time to bring those claims forward. Such an agitation was 
commenced in Dublin as left Lord Grenville no alternative; 
but he at once saw the fatal mistake which the Romanist party 
had committed, and foresaw the probability that it would end in 
his expulsion from office. The course which he pursued, how- 
ever, in this embarrassing situation was sensible and honourable. 
An Act, called the Irish Act, had been passed in the Irish Par- 
liament of 1793, by which the right of filling certain civil and 
military appointments was conceded to the Roman Catholics, 
subject to such restrictions as were still deemed necessary for 
the public safety. A Roman Catholic could not be Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Lieutenant ; he could not be Commander-in- 
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chief, or Master-General of the Ordnance, or a General on the 
Staff. Lord Grenville proposed to extend this Act to England ; 
to do away with the limitations which affected the miliitary 
service; to throw open the navy as well as the army to Roman 
Catholics; and to include Protestant Dissenters within the 
operation of the Act. The extension of the original Act to 
England would probably have met with no opposition, for its 
restriction to Ireland after the union was a manifest absurdity. 
If the regiment in which a Roman Catholic officer was serving 
happened to be ordered to England, the officer became disquali- 
fied by law from holding his commission, and was obliged either 
to throw up his profession, or to expose himself to pains and pen- 
alties. The wonder, as Lord Howick said, was not that the griev- 
ance was about to be remedied then, but that it had not been 
abolished long ago. With regard to the navy, the argument of 
ministers was equally logical and conclusive. Nothing had been 
said about the navy in 1793, because Ireland had no navy; but 
most assuredly the spirit of that Act would include the naval 
profession. With regard to the other modifications of the ori- 
ginal Act, there was room for more difference of opinion, though 
they seem absurd enough at the present day. Such was the 
measure to which George III. was now requested to assent. 
The tough old king hemmed and hawed and hesitated, but did 
at last consent to the extension of the Act to England—certain- 
ly: to its additional provisions also—as the Grenvilles thought. 
The intelligence was at once despatched to Ireland, though Lord 
Grenville felt that his Bill, even in its integrity, could only serve 
asatemporary sop. But within a week from its introduction 
into the House of Commons by Lord Howick a hitch had oc- 
curred in high quarters. The King told Lord Grenville that 
he hadn’t understood from him in the first instance that the 
Bill went quite so far as it did; he objected to throwing open 
the navy ; he would never consent to have Roman Catholics on 
the Stati. The government protested for a while, but, partly 
because they felt that the measure was of doubtful utility after 
all, partly because Lord Grenville, as he tells us, really re- 
spected the religious scruples of the King, they determined not 
only to withdraw the modifications, but to abandon the mea- 
sure altogether. Unluckily, however, as we think, they coupled 
this concession with a statement which, if accepted, would still 
have left a thorn in the royal conscience. They were to be at 
liberty, they said, to express their own opinions on the subject, 
wherever and whenever they chose. This the King would not 
allow. He demanded a written promise from his ministers that 
they would never revive the question. A pledge of this na- 
ture the Grenvilles were unanimous in refusing, and they were 
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shortly afterwards informed that his majesty had no further 
occasion for their services. 

The Grenvilles always attributed this resolution of the royal 
mind to the secret representations of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Sidmouth. Canning, in his place in Parliament, denied the in- 
sinuation most positively on the part of Lord Eldon, and both 
the accused statesmen vindicated themselves at some length in 
the House of Lords. We shall not here revive a controversy 
in which we cannot go beyond conjecture. The King was cer- 
tainly quite capable of acting as he did without the advice of 
other people. But a more interesting question is this, whether, 
namely, he was justified in demanding the written promise, and 
whether ministers were justified in resigning rather than con- 
cede the point. On the one hand, it was urged that ministers 
had a constitutional right to offer advice to their sovereign, and 
that they could not preclude themselves from ever reopening a 
question in which such serious possibilities were involved. On 
the other hand, it was urged that ministers had no right to keep 
the public in suspense, or to purchase popularity by ostentatious 
sympathy with wrongs which it was not their real intention to 
redress. It will hardly be denied that there is much to be said 
on both sides. We agree with Lord Grenville and his colleagues 
that it was monstrous to require from them such a declaration 
as the King ultimately demanded; but we cannot think that 
the reservation by which the withdrawal of the Bill was quali- 
fied either a necessary or a magnanimous step. What chiefly 
strikes us when we reflect upon it is, that for all practical pur- 
poses it was utterly unnecessary. Nothing could have deprived 
ministers of the right of free speech. There was no occasion to 
assert it to prevent men from thinking they had renounced it. 
To have withdrawn a Bill which, while deeply painful to the 
sovereign, promised little satisfaction to those for whose benefit 
it was intended, would have been no bar to their reconsidera- 
tion of the case at some more convenient season. Had they 
dropped the measure for the present, and held their tongues 
about the future, all might have gone well. To have mentally 
resolved that the Catholic question, if shelved for the present, 
was certainly not to be abandoned was one thing; it was another 
thing to flaunt that resolve in the King’s face; to proclaim it 
from the house-tops; and to hold it in terrorem over the crown, 
the Parliament, and the public. This demand was in fact a di- 
rect challenge to the King. There was in it, moreover, a spice 
of that old dictation against which he had all his life protested ; 
Lord Grenville should have known him better than to expect 
he would submit to this. But tact and knowledge of human 
nature were not characteristic of the Grenvilles, and for want of 
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them on this occasion the family made a downward step. The 
Roman Catholics saw their hopes deferred, and the government 
of the country was transferred for another quarter of a century 
to Tories of the hardest school. 

We need not say that, of the two sets of opinions advocated 
respectively by the outgoing and the incoming ministers, the 
former seem to us the wiser. Lord Grenville represented that 
party to which our sympathies are habitually awarded. We 
acquit him, moreover, of all selfishness in the final acts of his 
administration. But we cannot acquit him of pride,—of that 
kind of pride which is in reality only another form of coward- 
ice—the pride which is continually leading men in private life 
to make imperfect apologies, half retractations, conditional con- 
cessions. On this rock he split, and the house of Grenville has 
never recovered from the shock. 

The events above narrated took place in 1807. In March 
of that year Lord Grenville’s cabinet was dismissed, not, how- 
ever, until it had signalised its tenure of power by one of those 
measures which are landmarks in the history of nations. In the 
month of February 1807, an Act was passed for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade throughout the dominions of the British crown ; 
and from that time to his death, which happened nearly thirty 
years afterwards, he never again held office for a single day. 

In 1809, in 1811, and in 1812, he was concerned in negotia- 
tions for the construction of a broad-bottomed ministry; but in 
each case they came to nothing. There were three parties at 
work all along,—the Sidmouth and Eldon party, the Canning 
and Wellesley party, and the Grey and Grenville party. The 
first was at variance with the third upon the Catholic claims ; 
the third was at variance with the second on the Peninsular war, 
for Grenville was but a lukewarm supporter of the Duke of 
Wellington; and each differed from the other as to the right 
man to be prime minister. There is good reason to believe, 
however, that on the first formation of the Regency the Whigs 
paid the penalty of that exclusiveness, which has been laid to 
their charge more often perhaps than they deserved, but of which 
they have unquestionably been guilty. Burke was too high- 
minded to lay traps for the men who had neglected him, or to 
avenge his private wrongs at the cost of his political principles. 
But Lords Grey and Grenville had avery different man to deal 
with, and it seems beyond a doubt that the desertion of the 
Whigs by the Prince Regent in 1811 was due to the influence 
of Sheridan. He had not, as he thought, received his due from 
the Whig ministry of Lord Grenville. He fancied himself 
slighted and insulted by his old friends, and he watched his 
opportunity for vengeance. When the Prince was called upon 
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to draw up an answer to the address of the two Houses inviting 
him to accept the Regency, he intrusted the task to Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Grey. They composed an address, in which the 
restrictions imposed upon the Regent, at which he was known 
to be indignant, were not even glanced at. Here was Sheridan’s 
chance. He represented to the Prince that there was a want of 
deference in the language of the two Whig lords to which he 
ought not to submit. He himself was empowered to frame a 
new one. His composition was preferred; and the Whig states- 
men, after a grave and dignified remonstrance, withdrew from 
the royal confidence. 

In the negotiations which followed the death of Mr. Percival 
in 1812, the Grenvilles and their Whig friends still held out for 
terms which the enemy was too strong to grant. ‘Their con- 
duct has been vigorously defended by Horner ; but even he was 
obliged to admit that their “maxims were stoical, and their 
manner too peremptory.” Hallam, as we learn from Horner's 
correspondence, disapproved of their behaviour. The truth 
seems to be, that though eminently able, incorruptible, and sin- 
cere, the united Whig leaders were very ambitious and very 
proud men, and that they knew not how to disguise these quali- 
ties beneath the arts of the courtier. On the other hand, how- 
ever agreeable the Whigs might have been to the Prince of 
Wales, it was not likely he would find their doctrines quite so 
palatable when Prince Regent. They still maintained the old 
theory, that the party, and not the King, was to choose the first 
minister. And this, as Canning himself declared to a friend of 
Lord Buckingham, “was the real but unavowed cause of the 
breaking-off of these negotiations.” 

Lord Grenville, it would seem, never became wholly recon- 
ciled to the war, and while it lasted he continued in opposition 
to the government. He voted, however, for the dethronement 
and exile of Napoleon, and differed from Lord Grey in support- 
ing the coercive measures of the government in 1817. It was 
probably the isolated position in which he now began to find 
himself that bred in this distinguished man a weariness of poli- 
tical life, and a craving for that lettered leisure which he was so 
well fitted to adorn. But he also looked with disfavout upon 
the attempt which about this time was in course of agitation at 
Stowe to revive the old prestige of the House of Grenville, and 
to create a third party in the State. He does not any where 
state very clearly what the reasons were by which he was actu- 


-ated in this refusal. Whether he felt his health begin to fail, 


whether he saw that the time had gone by for these family com- 
binations, or whether he shrank from the possibility of having 
to defer to his nephew as the head of the House, it is now im- 
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possible to say. But in the year 1818 he expressed his inten- 
tion of retiring from public life; and though he was induced to 
defer this step for some years, yet he seems henceforward to 
have acted the part ofa spectator, and to have resigned the idea 
of again becoming a member of the government. During the 
reign of George [V. his opinions on the whole seem to have 
coincided with Mr. Canning’s, although he never conquered his 
dislike of this too lively statesman. But he approved of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and was opposed to parliamentary re- 
form; and the combination of these two apparently discordant 
views was peculiar to Canning and his school. His withdrawal 
from the political stage was gradual, nor can we fix any exact 
date at which it may be said to have taken place. But cer- 
tainly some years before the death of George LV. he withdrew 
into the shades of Dropmore, where he passed the remainder of 
his days in the society of his favourite classics. During the long 
illness which preceded his death, “I always,” says Sir H. Hal- 
ford, “found him not tranquil and cheerful only, as I might 
have expected from his habitual piety, but amused ; and on my 
asking him the secret of this happy peculiarity, he answered, ‘I 
go back to my classics, sir.’ ‘The next day he sent me a copy of 
his Nuge Metrice, which bespeak a happy facility of compo- 
sition and a correct taste.” Lord Grenville was a very elegant 
scholar. At Oxford, 1779, he gained the Chancellor's prize for 
Latin verse, on the subject of Vs electrica: and it was probably 
his well-known love of literature which turned the scale in his 
favour when he contested the chancellorship of the University 
with Lord Eldon in 1809. But it is not to be supposed that 
he was deep in the niceties of philology, whether Greek or 
Roman. He left behind him a copy of Homer covered with 
marginal annotat’ »ns, but of the value attached to them by scho- 
lars we are in ignorance. His Latin verses, of which the best 
have lately been republished in the Anthologia Oxoniensis, have 
all the freedom and vigour of the old school, and they are in- 
spired by real and natural feeling, in which modern Latin verses 
are so often lamentably deficient. The curious in such things 
will understand what we mean if they look at his lines on Death, 
his “ Exul Gallicus,” and his epitaph on a favourite dog. The 
declining days of Lord Grenville form one of those pictures on 
which the mind dwells with unmixed pleasure. He seems to 
have cast back no lingering looks at the active world which he 
had quitted. His devotion to letters was real, and sufficiently 
occupied his mind; and in his brother Thomas he must have 
found a sympathising fellow-scholar, as well as an affectionate 
relative. His life glided away easily between his seat at Drop- 
more and his house in London, amused by the studies which 
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recalled to him the days of his youth, the “antique towers” of 
Eton, and the pleasant gardens of Oxford. Intercourse with 
his own family was no longer at the mercy of politics, and he 
had the satisfaction in his closing days of seeing the whole 
family party once more firmly reunited. When the Duke of 
Buckingham took leave of him, before quitting England in 1827, 
he cried with joy at finding the members of his House “again 
acting together.” 
Let us take our leave of him with his own beautiful lines: 


*¢ Verum ubi terrestri mens functa labore, quietem 

Expetit, inque suas gestit abire domos, ” 

Corporeis lente vinclis exsolvitur, et se 
Vix sentit vité deficiente mori ; 

Ut levis arboreos autumni sidere fructus 
Molliter in patrium decutit aura solum ; 

Tum socié compdsta manu, notosque Penates 
Inter, habet facilis lumina fessa sopor. 

Quin et amicorum cure lacrymseque sequuntur 
Et modica instaurat funera justus honos, 

Alta petant alii, et periturze laudis amore 
Sanguineum insistant ambitionis iter ; 

Hace mihi sit, tacitee decurso tramite vitee, 
Hac demum in ccelos scandere posse via.”’ 


Lord Grenville died at Dropmore on the 12th of January 
1834; and as he had no children, the title became extinct. 
Besides his Latin compositions, he left few or no literary remains. 
One or two of his speeches; a financial scheme in imitation of 
Pitt’s, which he laid before the House of Lords in 1806; a letter 
written in 1810 to the Earl of Fingall, embodying the writer’s 
views upon the Catholic question ; and an edition of Lord Chat- 
ham’s letters to his nephew, Lord Camelford,—are, as far as we 
know, all the published remains of the last of our great classic 
statesmen. 

The remaining brother of this distinguished trio, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, who survived his younger brother, Lord Grenville, 
twelve years, and his elder one thirty-three, died in 1846 at 
the great age of ninety-one. On leaving Oxford he entered 
one of the regiments of Guards ; but some unfair treatment which 
he experienced from the government of the day led him to re- 
nounce his profession ; and during the second ministry of Lord 
Rockingham, in 1782, he was despatched to Paris to negotiate 
the treaty of Versailles. He was recalled by Lord Shelburne. 
But his abilities were so highly rated, that under the Fox and 


_ North administration he was destined to the Governor-General- 


ship of India. This prospect, however, was cut short by the 
accession of Mr. Pitt to power; and for some years Thomas 
Grenville remained out of Parliament, and out of favour with 
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his two brothers, from whose political friends he stood aloof. 
He was not proof, however, against the prestige of Mr. Pitt’s 
success, the terrors of the French Revolution, and the solici- 
tations of his own family. Being returned to Parliament at 
the general election of 1790, he gave his support to Mr. Pitt. 
In 1794 he was sent as minister extraordinary to Vienna. In 
1798 he was made a privy councillor. In 1799 he went as 
ambassador to Berlin. In 1801 he was appointed Chief-Justice 
in Eyre south of the Trent, a sinecure of 2000/. a year, which 
he held to his death. And in 1806 he became first President 
of the India Board, and afterwards first Lord of the Admiralty 
in his brother’s administration. With him, however, he retired 
in 1807, never again to accept office, and with him he retired 
virtually from political life in 1818. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to the collection of that magnificent library which he 
at his death bequeathed to the nation, and which had been one 
of his earliest tastes. When an ensign in the Guards, he used 
to say, he once bid for a scarce edition of the Bible against the 
whole bench of bishops. It is probable that both he and Lord 
Grenville inherited their scholarly taste from their mother, a 
daughter of “the classic Wyndham.” 

We now come to the third generation of the Grenvilles. 
The second Lord Temple and first Marquis of Buckingham 
died in 1813, and was succeeded by that Lord Temple who was 
Vice-President of the Council in 1806, and who had married in 
1795 the heiress to the duchy of Chandos. During the few 
years that his uncle Lord Grenville continued to maintain the 
dignity of the family in Parliament the Marquis remained quiet. 
But towards the year 1817 he began to think it necessary to 
assert the authority of Stowe, and also to play for a dukedom, 
through the formation of a new Grenville party. This, how- 
ever, was more easily proposed than accomplished. The Gren- 
villes disliked Canning; yet Canning was almost the only man 
left with whom they could hope to cooperate. They commanded 
only six votes, and they had no man of sufficient mark among 
themselves to rally a party round him, or to stand forward in the 
eyes of Parliament as a future minister. Under these difficult 
circumstances, it cannot be denied that they played their cards 
well. A government which had been used to large majorities, 
and the unquestioning support of all its regular adherents, fan- 
cied itself tottering when one declined as low as fifty, and the 
other now and then ventured an independent vote. The in- 
terest of the Grenvilles, which in one way and another was con- 
siderable, was worth buying. But for nearly two years the 
buyer and seller continued to haggle over the price. The 
Marquis wanted too much, and he wanted it in an inconvenient 
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way. The government was all powerful in the House of Lords, 
and whatever cabinet seats could be spared must be reserved 
for the House of Commons. The Marquis longed sorely to be 
in the cabinet; and gave his people no encouragement to sup- 
port the measures of Lord Liverpool while he had any hopes of 
obtaining this price for his adherence. However, the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Liverpool were obstinate, and the Marquis 
at length gave way. Charles Wynn, his own man, so to speak, 
took the Board of Control, with a seat in the cabinet. Some in- 
ferior connexions were gratified with subordinate appointments. 
The Marquis himself was made a duke, and the Grenvilles for 
the second time became zealous and avowed Tories. 

In the year following his elevation the Duke made one 
more effort to extort a seat in the cabinet. But he was finally 
put down by the Duke of Wellington, who told him that “no 
man could force himself into that situation ;” and the head of 
the House of Grenville was obliged to fall back upon the study 
of minerals, and a correspondence with Sir Walter Scott upon 
the history of tartans. 

The succeeding four years were passed by the Duke of 
Buckingham in the innocent recreations aforesaid, in corre- 
sponding with his various lieutenants, and in listening to abuse 
of Mr. Canning. And here, though the inquiry is not strictly 
a part of our subject, we may be permitted to ask what was the 
secret of that dislike of Mr. Canning by which the leading men 
of all parties seem to have been actuated. Lord Grey, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel, at different times of their lives, all betrayed the 
same sentiment. But it can hardly have been Mr. Canning’s 
opinions which led to this community of feeling; for in his 
political opinions he differed less widely from most of the above- 
mentioned statesmen than has commonly been supposed. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, at all events, his views on foreign 
policy, on Roman Catholic Emancipation, and on Parliamentary 
Reform, were substantially the same as those of Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Grenville, and Sir Robert Peel. Besides, wider 
differences of opinion than even those which are vulgarly sup- 
posed to have divided Canning from his colleagues have-existed 
ere now between statesmen without exciting personal animosity. 
Yet from the death of Mr. Pitt to 1827, there was not a single 
parliamentary crisis the central difficulty of which does not 
seem to have been Canning. There is truth unquestionably 
in the common notion that he was the victim of patrician ex- 
clusiveness. The great lords who from a Stowe, a Woburn, or 
a Chatsworth, directed the votes of their clients, and assumed 
a kind of royal state, loved not to meet the son of an actress 
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upon a footing of equality, or more. The Duke of Wellington, 
who shared in these ideas himself, had grafted upon them a 
military impatience of finesse, and a suspicion of literary states- 
men, which carried him even further than the oligarchs from 
sympathy with a man like Canning. Yet when we have made 
every allowance for the force of aristocratic prejudice, it seems 
difficult to believe that we have then got a sufficient explana- 
tion. Lord Liverpool, it is true, both loved and trusted Mr. 
Canning to the last day of his life; and he had, of course, a host 
of admirers among the young men and commoners in Parlia- 
ment. But still there must have been, we think, some defect 
in his character—some want of taste, or want of tact, at all 
events, to create that hostility which was scarcely appeased 
over his grave. Mr. Canning, we should readily grant, was the 
legitimate successor of Mr. Pitt; but then he was not Mr. Pitt. 
Nor were the circumstances under which he aspired to the 
leadership of the Tory party at all like those which had cemented 
the authority of his great master. Mr. Pitt was the son of Lord 
Chatham; and he was the favourite of George III., when 
George III. was in full possession of that iron will before 
which the mightiest had bowed. These two facts alone, inde- 
pendently of his personal qualities, won him the respect of the 
great families. Presently came the French Revolution, and 
the great families were frightened. They sank their traditions 
for a time under an overpowering sense of public danger. The 
Bentincks, the Fitzwilliams, the Manners, and a goodly array 
of great Houses, became the loyal servants of the Crown, and 
the warmest supporters of the minister. Before these senti- 
ments had cooled Mr. Pitt died. Let us pass over a few years, 
and observe under what circumstances Mr. Canning made his bid 
for power. He had neither the prestige of an illustrious father, 
nor the support of a determined sovereign. As the dangers of 
Napoleonic aggression and “ French principles” began to re- 
cede, the great body of the Whigs relapsed into their old ideas, 
Every thing which had conspired to invigorate the Toryism of 
Pitt was wanting to his successor Mr. Canning; while the per- 
sonal character of the latter, instead of being calculated to lessen 
the effect of this difference, was unhappily calculated to increase 
it. The cold pride, the austerity, and the. simplicity of Pitt 
were exactly those qualities which disarm the resentment of 
aristocratic rivals. The gaiety, the familiarity, nay the very 
elegance of Mr. Canning were exactly the qualities which pro- 
voke it. An aristocracy is apt to believe that it ought to have 
a monopoly of such gifts, and to stare at the display of them in 
others as a species of impertinence. Canning, we suspect, had 
not the tact to see this, or, if he had, was either too careless or 
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too contemptuous to heed it. We might respect this indepen- 
dence in the man, but we think it was a fault in the minister, 
He who aspires to lead a great party, of which the chief sup- 
porters are his superiors in rank and station, must consult their 
foibles if he would retain their confidence. If he dislike such 
work, he had better not put his hand to it. Ifhe does put his 
hand to it, and yet contemns the only means by which success 
can be achieved, he may leave behind a brilliant reputation; but 
can only expect, while living, to encounter exactly that series 
of petty and depressing mortifications which ultimately wore 
out Mr. Canning. 

But to return to the Grenvilles. The course of events has 
now brought us down to the eve of that period which the first 
chapter of the present Diary so curiously illustrates. In Feb- 
ruary 1827, Lord Liverpool, who had been prime minister of 
England nearly thirteen years, was seized with apoplexy, and 
it soon became known that he would never reoccupy his old 
place. Who, then, was to be the new minister? And at this 
point begins a series of only half-revealed transactions, of per- 
sonal rivalries, and of undignified bursts of temper on the part of 
some half-dozen great men, which it is really disagreeable to con- 
template. Peel, Wellington, Canning, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham are the chief actors in the drama, which ended, as our 
readers know, in the promotion of Canning to the Treasury, 
and the immediate secession of Peel and his leader into the 
ranks of opposition. Wellington refused even to retain the 
command of the army under Canning, though he accepted it 
again under Lord Godrich, who was an avowed Whig. Peel 
professed his inability to act with any minister who was favour- 
able to the Roman Catholic claims, though two years before he 
had confessed that he was favourable to them himself. It was 
just at this moment, when it was as yet uncertain if Canning’s 
ministry would stand, that the Duke of Buckingham had an 
audience of the King; and the notes of what passed, as de- 
scribed in these pages, interesting as they are from their general 
political tenor, are still more so from the additional light which 
they shed upon the character of the House of Grenville. Qualis 
ab incepto processerit. : 

The very first sentence in the Diary tells the old tale. The 
Duke, we must premise, was now making ready for his tour. July 
| 3d, 1827, he says, “Sturges Bourne writes word that a vice- 
| lieutenant must, in decorum, be appointed during my absence.” 
: Sturges Bourne was one of the Duke’s men, who at this time 

had taken office under Canning, as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. But the Grenville party were not instructed 
to give their full support to the prime minister. And, indeed, 
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Mr. Charles Wynn, whom we have seen installed in the cabinet 
as the representative of the party, seems about this time to have 
given mortal offence to his patron by the fidelity with which he 
adhered to Canning. But the Duke’s interview with the King 
is the cream of this chapter, and we shall give the greater part 
of it in his own language. 


“He then exclaimed : ‘Ah! these are indeed strange times, and it 
is a strange political atmosphere which we are breathing.’ 

I replied : ‘So strange, sir, that I cannot breathe it, and I retire to 
avoid it.’ 

He then, hardly allowing me to say a word, entered himself into a 
detail, for two hours uninterruptedly, of the whole circumstances attend- 
ing the late change, and most clearly made out a story against Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington, the truth of which I cannot doubt, and which 
perfectly surprised me. The King, on the political ‘smash’ of the 
ministry, urged the government to hold together, and to choose some 
one, he cared not who, Protestant or Catholic, to recommend as prime 
minister ; that, of course, he could not admit the situation to be elec- 
tive ; but that, if they would name any one that would hold them to- 
gether on the principles of Lord Liverpool's government, that man 
should be his minister. 

Twice he saw the Duke of Wellington, and twice said the same 
thing to him, urging them to unite ; and twice the Duke of Wellington 
declined himself suggesting any person, specially saying that he could 
not be his minister ; that he had gained all he wished for, more than he 
had hoped for ; that he had been bred up amongst camps and armies ; 
that all his political views had arisen out of, or had been secondary to, 
his military proceedings, and therefore that he cowd not be his minis- 
ter ; that as to a purely Protestant government, it could not be made. 

The King suggested several names— Bexley, Bathurst, &c. &c. 
Why not make them sticks to rally round ? No, they would name 
nobody ; and the Duke of Wellington persevered in excluding himself. 

At last Peel, who had kept «very high and mighty bearing, declared 
himself ready to meet Canning upon the subject ; and after their meet- 
ing Peel wrote to the King to say that one had been suggested, but that 
he would wait upon the King, as he did not like to put the name in 
writing. In the mean while several delays occasioned by Peel inter- 
vened ; and at last, after Tierney had declared that he would ask a 
question in the House of Commons about the government—that he 
must do so to keep it out of other hands—Peel came to the King, and 
thundered out the Duke of Wellington’s name. 

The King having been refused twice by the Duke himself, and having 
under that refusal announced that he was not to be the man, said he 
would not then, in the last moment, in the eleventh hour, have a man 
crammed down his throat, declined the Duke, and suggested any other ; 
and then upon, for the first time, a refusal being given to act with Can- 
ning, refused the Duke of Wellington, and named Canning ; and then 
the resignation took place, the Duke of Wellington leading the way, 
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because his own suggestion had been adopted ; and he followed it up 
by throwing at the King’s head the whole of his employments, military 
and all, The King begged him to keep the army. No; allor nothing! 

Now the Duke had an entire right to say that he was the fittest 
man to be minister, and the only one to keep parties together ; but he 
had no right to protest until the last moment that he would not be the 
man, and then employ that last moment in putting the pistol loaded 
with his own name to the King’s head. 

With respect to the Corn Law, when the King found that his own 
brother was against the government upon that subject, he sent the 
Duke of Wellington to him, and the Duke told the King to be easy, 
for that he had ‘castrated the Bill of all that could be objectionable.’ 
That very Bill he threw out! It is plain that the Duke meant to be 
king, and failed. So much for Canning’s nomination. . 

Now, as to the Whigs, I found this was the same part with the King. 
T asked him if he had any hope that they would stand steadily by him 
on what both he and I considered the best interests of his country. 

The King’s answer was, ‘ Alors, comme alors.” 


Into the controversy between Wellington and Canning we 
shall not plunge. But we pause to point out that the regular 
old Tories of that day seem to have been quite as much disposed 
to “coerce and compel” their gracious sovereign as were ever 
the Whigs of the eighteenth century. The King proceeded: 


“*T offered to take any one whom they would name, Protestant or 
Catholic, provided I could have kept the thing together. Canning 
from the beginning was ready to undertake the task. I told them so, 
They expressed no feeling against him personally at first. I only 
asked them to name; they declined. I must have a minister ; the 
Opposition threatened to storm my citadel. I again urged them. They 
again refused ; and in the last moment, when they saw that I was 
driven to the wall, they pressed upon me the very name which they and 
the individual himself had repeatedly declared was the only name that 
could not and ought not to be put forward. I then had no resource 
but to direct Canning to write the note to the Duke of Wellington 
which you saw, and all the occurrences which you are aware of fol- 
lowed. If it is the great devil that has been forced upon me, it is they 
who have done it, I did not want Canning in the government upon 
Castlereagh’s death, but they forced him upon me. Now they wanted 
in the same way to force Wellington ; but I am at least somebody in 
the State, and have shown them that I will not be bullied. The future 
must take care of itself. Now, as to the Opposition, the Corn Bill has 
held it together; but draw the Catholic question round it, and what 
becomes of it? Like a salamander, it must expire, surrounded by its 
own fire.’ 

The King expressed much indignation against Lord Mansfield, who 
had accused him in the House,of Lords of having changed his opinion 
on the Catholic question. 

‘He lied. Had I been an individual, I would have told him so, and 
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fought him. As it was, I put the Archbishop of Canterbury in a fright 
by sending him as my second to Mansfield, to tell him he lied. The 
Archbishop came down bustling here to know what he was to do. So, 
said I, go and do my bidding ; tell him he lies, and kick his behind in 
my name !’” 

In this truly royal style his majesty, we are told, “ went on 
for a long time,” when the Duke took up the discourse, and 
professed to agree with the King that he was a very ill-used 
man. But in spite of all the King’s explanations, he retained 
his opinion of Mr. Canning. “ He took advantage of his ma- 
jesty’s goodness to me,” says the Duke, “to browbeat, insult, 
and proscribe me.” This means, that when the King had made 
Buckingham a duke, Canning would not make him a minister. 
But after this reflection, by the by, the Duke burst out with a 
truly magnificent peroration. 


“T said I had no cause in common with the Opposition, and could 
not assist them in persevering in a line of taking his majesty prisoner, 
and binding him hand and foot in the manner in which he had described 
tome, That I felt I owed every thing to him. He had continued 
me my father’s honours, although opposed to his minister. He 
had augmented them, and had placed me upon one step only lower 
than that upon which his throne was placed, and had done so in my 
case alone ; that I felt I owed him a debt of gratitude, and that he 
never should think even that I had forsaken him, or would forsake 
him ; that I would prove it now by humbly placing in his hands—not 
his minister’s—all the support and strength which I possessed ; and 
that, so long as he found reason to support ministers, I would place 
my strength in his hands to do the like ; but especially requested him 
to understand that I would have nothing to say to his minister. 

The King thanked me most warmly, expressed his gratitude, said 
he should never forget it, and I then kissed his hand. His majesty 
wished me my health, again expressed his gratitude, and I left him.” 


This is the real grand old manner of the aristocrats, at a time 
when such language was more than a mere form. It is clear, 
from this and other passages, that the Duke of Buckingham still 
cherished hopes of playing over again the part acted by his 
father in 1783, and of reasserting the peculiar prerogatives of 
the House of Grenville, which consisted in being the Deus ex 
machina in every great political crisis. “Thus,” says he, “I 
have established myself in the king’s confidence, and have made 
it necessary for his majesty to call upon me the first time Can- 
ning and the Whigs come to blows, which must be soon.” But 
the gem of the whole narrative is to come. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham explained to his son, the Marquis of Chandos (the late 
duke), what had passed between himself and the King; and his 
son, he says, “ acknowledged the advantages of the line which I 
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had adopted, and saw the almost necessary result of the ministers’ 
quarrelling, and my being called in. But I see that his objec- 
tion lies too deep to Canning to be got at and removed, and 
that although he sees my support is the least satisfactory 
thing to Canning in the world, given as it will be given, 
and that it is much better calculated to turn him out instead 
of keeping him in, yet it is ‘support,’ and not opposition to 
him, and that Chandos cannot bring himself to.” There is 
an astonishing naiveté in these words; they evince a power 
of self-deception which is enormous, and plainly prove how 
completely the old oligarchical traditions still possessed the 
Duke’s mind, and how honestly convinced he was that a man 
like Canning was an inferior being, with whom it was quite 
unnecessary to keep the same measures as he would have felt 
bound to observe towards his equals. It is almost a pity, we 
think, that this passage was printed; for to many persons who 
are unable to take these words in connexion with the whole 
family history, they will make the Duke appear to be a worse 
man than he was. 

Our readers are aware that the Duke’s ambition was dis- 
appointed. Canning died in office, and the Duke was out of 
England at the time. In all the stirring events of 1828 and 
1829 he took no part. But even had he been able to do so, 
the time had evidently gone by when the House of Grenville 
could decide the destinies of the nation. The people were 
awakened, and the days of the “Houses” were numbered. 
Henceforth we hear no more of “third parties,” of “ standing 
by the sovereign,” of lieutenants and vice-lieutenants. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the concluding volumes of the Grenville 
Annals, i.e. the Court and Cabinets of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria, are singularly meagre in information respecting the 
proceedings of the family. We know that in 1832 the Marquis 
of Chandos left his mark upon the Reform Bill, and that seems 
to have been the last great political action of the Grenville clan. 
In 1835 and in 1839 opportunities occurred in which the Duke 
might have distinguished himself. But he did nothing. It is 
to be presumed, indeed, that his health was failing, for he died 
in 1839; only five years later than one of his uncles, and seven 
years before the other. His death, however, terminates the 
third generation of the family; and with a brief sketch of 
the fourth, as represented by the late Duke, we conclude our 
_ Article. o 

The author of the “ Chandos Clause” was born in 1797, and 
first entered Parliament in 1826 as member for the county of 
Bucks. He was a stanch Tory, and he and his father had 
many disagreements in consequence. They quarrelled about 
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the management of the Duke’s parliamentary interest during 
his retirement from England. They quarrelled again while he 
was absent over an address issued by Lord Chandos to the 
people of Buckinghamshire ; and the Duke considered it neces- 
sary to transmit a letter to England, to be published, in con- 
demnation of these proceedings. The Marquis continued to 
sit for his county till his father’s death, and during his stay 
in the House of Commons he distinguished himself by the pass- 
age of the “Chandos Clause” aforesaid, which, according to 
Lord John Russell, destroyed the symmetry of the Reform 
Bill; and by obtaining a committee in 1836 to examine the 
agricultural grievances. His zeal in behalf of his constituency 
earned him the title of “The Farmer’s Friend.” And he gave 
a signal proof of his sincerity, some years afterwards, when he 
retired from the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel rather than be a 
party to any alteration of the Corn Laws. His resignation 
took place in 1842, and closed his political career. 

He now devoted himself to the arrangement and publication 
of that series of memoirs on which this Article is founded. But 
six years after his retirement a heavier calamity fell upon him 
than the loss even of a cabinet seat. The Duke’s father had left 
England in 1827, for the purpose of nursing his estates, which 
had been cruelly encumbered by his liberality to the French 
royal family during their exile in this country. They had been 
maintained at Hartwell with princely munificence. But after 
their return to France they conveniently forgot the obligation, 
and left their benefactor to struggle with his difficulties as he 
could. In addition to this source of embarrassment, the Duke’s 
own expenditure had been conducted for many years upon a 
scale of lavish profusion, the results of which were visible in the 
splendid collection of curiosities which he possessed at Stowe. 
Finally, on an entertainment which he provided for her present 
Majesty he laid out so vast a sum as is thought to have very 
materially contributed to the calamity which eventually overtook 
him. In 1848 the crash came, and the same year saw the ruin 
of the House of Bourbon. There is a poetical justice in this 
coincidence which it is not perhaps childish to observe. The 
sale at Stowe took place in the month of September, and lasted 
twenty-one days. Our readers doubtless recollect the eloquent 
leading articles, the picturesque descriptions, and the imposing 
catalogues, which that event called forth from the public jour- 
nals, But they may not all be aware of the unaffected sym- 
pathy which these misfortunes inspired in the neighbourhood, 
where the Duke was unboundedly popular, and where his po- 
litical consistency and his private munificence will long be 
remembered to his honour. 
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We have now, as we proposed, traced the history of this 
distinguished family for almost a century. If we have oc- 
casionally been severe on their principles of action, we have 
never questioned the force of their abilities. They began as 
Whigs in the middle of the reign of George II.; they were 
Tories through the reign of Pitt; they assumed a neutral hue 
from the death of that minister to the beginning of the reign of 
George IV.; and they reverted to extreme Toryism after the 
passage of the Reform Bill. As more than one of these changes 
was coupled with manifest advantages to themselves, without 
being recommended by any powerful extraneous reasons, 1m- 
partial critics cannot extol the House of Grenville as a model 
of political purity. But they were not much worse than their 
neighbours. If they were ambitious, they were not corrupt; 
and if they were often egotistic, they were never feeble or fri- 
volous. Their greatness, however, belongs to a phase of our re- 
presentative system which has now passed away. <A few great 
peers have still a few little boroughs, but the tendency is every 
day to diminish them. And the power of any one great house 
to stand between the sovereign and the parliament has, whether 
for good or for evil, departed out of England for ever. 





Art. VI—THE MORALITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Principles of Political Economy. By John Stuart Mill. 5th edit. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn: London, 1862. 


THE science of Political Economy is partly based on certain 
axioms respecting human conduct which have often been the 
subject of serious controversy. Unless it be true, as a rule, that 
men act in the disposal of their property, and in their dealings 
with their fellow-men, mainly with a view to their own in- 
dividual interest or gratification ; that they buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market, and that they do this even in the 
buying of the actual labour of their fellow-men, to whom a cer- 
tain point of cheapness in the labour-market is tantamount to a 
deprivation of part of the necessaries of life,—many of the conclu- 
sions of political economists are founded on false premisses. This 
is felt on all sides. It is with reference to the propriety and 
justice of these confessedly indispensable premisses that there 
exists so much difference of opinion. 

We cannot help thinking that there has often been great 
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confusion between the scientific question and the moral question 
involved in this controversy. Few persons can seriously doubt 
the value to society of a knowledge of the laws which, in the 
actual state of morals, be that state good or bad, regulate the 
production and distribution of those fruits of labour which sup- 
port and humanise the life of man. For the purely scientific 
purpose of ascertaining these actually existing laws, it is obvi- 
ously only necessary and possible to consider how men do act in 
matters affecting the question, not how they ought to act. No 
moral objection to the prevailing modes of action can prevent 
those modes of action, so long as they do prevail, from exercising 
their influence over the economical laws for the time being. 
But if, on the one hand, the truth of existing economical laws 
is unaffected by the morality of the principles of human con- 
duct on which they are founded, so, on the other hand, the 
morality of these principles is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence of the truth of the economical laws which are derived 
from them. Even by that school of thinkers who affirm that 
the actions of men are so far governed by ascertainable laws, 
that the events of history may be made the subject of scientific 
demonstration, it is not suggested that prevailing modes of action 
are of necessity justifiable, or cannot in the progress of morality 
and enlightenment be replaced by better modes of action. It is 
then quite possible to conceive that the doctrines of existing 
economical science are incontestably established from correct as- 
sumptions respecting human conduct; and yet, in a moral view, 
that property has duties much more extensive than can be in- 
ferred from the prevailing modes of dealing with it, and that the 
practice of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest is open to grave reprehension. 

The morality of prevailing modes of action cannot be inves- 
tigated too often, or from too many points of view; and it is our 
present purpose to inquire into the morality of that interpretation 
of the duties of property, and those principles of dealing between 
man and man, which, as being commonly accepted and acted on, 
necessarily form the basis of existing economical science. 

We may say at the outset, that we are not about to enter 
on a discussion of the comparative morality of selfishness on the 
one hand, and of beneficence on the other. We take for granted 
that absolute selfishness is incompatible with morality, and that 
the more a man does well and wisely for the benefit of his feliow- 
men, the better and higher is the morality he practises. Looking 
at the question in this point of view, the first step towards es- 
timating the morality of any application of property, or principle 
of dealing, must evidently be, to ascertain its effect on the in- 
terests of third parties, and especially of the poorer and more 
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dependent classes of society. Inasmuch as selfish interests and 
general interests sometimes coincide and sometimes differ, it is 
essential to our inquiry to draw a line between those disposi- 
tions of property which benefit the community as well as the 
property-owner, and those which are detrimental to the commu- 
nity; and to form some estimate of the extent and character of 
the benefit or injury in each case arising. Without just views 
on these points, the most conscientious may unknowingly inflict 
grievous injury on their fellow-men, and the most benevolent 
may, by their sacrifices for the good of others, effect nothing, or 
worse than nothing, towards the ends they have in view. At the 
same time, no doubt, the solution of these questions leaves it 
still to be considered liow far a man is morally bound to regard 
the interests of others in the disposal of his property, and in his 
dealings with his fellow-men. This is obviously a question of 
degree. To say that no application of property is justifiable 
while any other application would be more beneficial to third 
parties, would be to say that there ought to be no such thing as 
property, and that all owners of property ought to be converted 
into trustees for the general benefit. And not only is it impos- 
sible to deal with this question otherwise than as a question of 
degree, but it is equally impossible to define the precise point 
at which selfishness oversteps the bounds of morality. But a 
just comprehension of the effect on the interests of others of the 
various prevailing modes of disposing of property and principles 
of dealing between man and man, will make it possible to pro- 
nounce without difficulty on their comparative morality, at least 
in the point of view we are concerned with; to point out those 
courses of action which are so injurious, that no enlightened man 
of average conscientiousness can adopt them; to throw a light 
over the debateable ground, where the man of average conscien- 
tiousness may be expected to hesitate ; and to show to those of 
more than average desire to benefit their fellow-men, how they 
may most effectually promote the ends they have in view. 

The course of action of the property-owning classes can evi- 
dently affect the interests of the poorer classes in no respect so 
largely as by its influence upon the wages of labour. How the 
earnings of the labouring class are affected by the practice pre- 
vailing amongst employers of engaging labourers on the lowest 
terms which the competition for employment makes attainable, 
and how by other acts or omissions of those who dispose of the 
resources from which the wages of labour proceed, forms, there- 
fore, by far the most important portion of our inquiry. The 
key to the whole subject is, in fact, to be found in this branch of 
it; and to it, therefore, we shall address ourselves in the first 
instance. 
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If, in considering this question, it were right or just, as it is 
certainly not uncommon, to regard each dealing between the 
workman offering his services and the employer treating for 
these services as affecting merely the interests of the parties 
contracting, and not the interests of any other member of the 
labouring class, then, indeed, the problem for solution would be 
a simple one. For ourselves, we cannot see what answer could 
then be made to those who, viewing the subject in this light, 
look upon wages as rightfully depending on the cost of living, 
and pronounce it to be, necessarily and in all cases, unjust and dis- 
creditable for the employer to engage or accept the services of 
the labourer on any terms which do not enable the latter to pro- 
vide for the reasonable wants of himself and his family. We 
cannot, however, rest our conclusions upon any such foundation. 
If wages proceeded from an inexhaustible source; if, conse- 
quently, the liberal payment of one labourer, or of any number 
of labourers, detracted nothing from the prospect of work and 
wages of the remainder of the labouring population, we should 
be willing to do so, But if, as we must assume to be incontest- 
able, the power of the whole community to give employment 
and pay wages is neither more nor less than the aggregate of 
the power of the individuals composing the community; if, con- 
sequently, wages proceed from the pockets of a body of persons 
whose numbers and whose means are finite, it becomes obviously 
impossible to assign any specific rate of remuneration as of 
right due to the individual labourer. The very utmost that the 
property-owning class of the community could do for wages, 
would be to content themselves with the bare necessaries of life, 
and devote the entire surplus of the resources they could com- 
mand to the employment of labour. Yet even then the average 
rate of wages must depend upon the proportion between the 
amount of resources thus applied, and the number of labourers 
to be employed by means of them. There are, and have been, 
countries in Hurope,—England is not one of them, but Ireland 
was so twenty years ago,—where even upon the extreme sup- 
position that every owner of property took the course we have 
referred to, the average earnings of labour could be but scanty. 
And in all countries the fact that the aggregate earnings of 
labour are finite, and that every thing, be it much or little, which 
is paid in wages to the individual labourer leaves so much the 
less for the wages of other labourers, gives to each transaction 
between employer and employed a bearing upon the general in- 
terests of the labouring class. And this being so, we think that 
an employer of the highest morality will regulate his dealings 
with his workmen upon a consideration of all the interests in- 
volved, and will seek to discover, and within his own sphere to 
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act upon, such principles as, if they were commonly followed, ‘ 
would cause the resources of the community to be applied so as : 
best to promote the general comfort and well-being of the labour- 
ing population. 


Looking upon the labouring population of the country as a 
whole, its condition atany given time must obviously depend, so far 
as wages influence it, upon the aggregate amount of the earnings 
of labour for the time being, and upon the manner and propor- 
tions in which these earnings are divided amongst the labourers. 
There are then two, and only two, conceivable modes by which, ry 
so far as wages are concerned, the interests of the labouring 
class can be affected by the acts of an owner of property. The 
manner in which he applies his property may influence the ag- 
gregate amount of their earnings, or the distribution amongst 
them of the amount which they actually do earn. Witha view 
to simplicity, we shall first consider the causes which affect the 
aggregate earnings of labour for the time being; and then ex- 
amine into the influence exercised over the well-being of the 
labouring population by the manner in which these aggregate 
earnings are apportioned amongst them. 

The aggregate earnings of the labouring class at any given 
time are simply identical with what the community are at 
that time both able and willing to expend, and accordingly 
do expend, in the payment of wages. This proposition may 
seem at first sight too self-evident to be worth stating; but it 
is nevertheless directly at variance with an impression which, 
though long since shown to be fallacious by economical writers, 
is still entertained by a very large portion of the public. It is 
still very commonly believed, that the expenditure of money in 
purchasing for consumption, and withdrawing from the market 
any product of past labour, causes as much employment of 
labour as if the buyer himself disbursed the price of the article 
in wages. It is still, for example, by no means unusual for the 
expenditure of the rich during the London season, or any simi- 
lar expenditure causing (as it is often expressed) money to cir- 
culate, to be looked upon as serviceable to the labouring class. 
This, however, is, in any large view of the matter, an utter de- 
lusion ; and it is moreover a delusion so entirely incompatible 
with any just comprehension of the subject we have undertaken 
to discuss, that we feel compelled briefly to reproduce the argu- 
ments, old as they are, by which it has been confuted. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the purchase and payment of the 
price of any article to be consumed by the purchaser, be it a ne- 
cessary of life or a luxury, creates a demand for the thing pur- 
chased, and leads to the employment of further labour to replace 
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it in the market. But if the purchaser of any article for his 
own consumption had chosen to expend the price of it in wages, 
a precisely equivalent demand for the produce of past labour 
(though probably not of the same kind of labour), and a precisely 
equivalent inducement to the employment of further labour, 
would have been created by its expenditure by the labourer. If 
one man spend ten shillings on a pine-apple, and another man 
pay the same sum in wages to a labourer, the only difference 
between the demand created for the produce of past labour in 
the two cases will be, that the demand in the one case will be 
for pine-apples, while in the other it may be for cheese, bacon, 
or any other articles on which the labourer may expend the ten 
shillings he has earned. It might, perhaps, add force to our 
illustration to suppose the employer of labour to pay for it 
in kind instead of in money, and thus himself to expend in 
the articles desired by the labourer the same amount that in 
the other case is laid out upon a pine-apple. But whether 
the labourer be paid in kind or in money, it is clear that while 
the sum spent on the pine-apple and the sum spent in labour 
will equally swell the demand for the produge of past labour, 
and thus equally promote production, the latter sum, by giving 
present employment to labour, and feeding and clothing the 
labourer by whom it is earned, will increase the production of 
necessaries for the consumption of the poor, while the former 
will but stimulate the production of luxuries for the consump- 
tion of the rich. 

To believe that these two kinds of expenditure are equally 
beneficial to the labouring class, is, in fact, exactly the same 
thing in principle as to believe that the condition of the labour- 
ing population depends simply on the extent of production, and is 
necessarily satisfactory where production takes place on a scale 
sufficiently great. Presented in this form, however, the views 
we are discussing are at once seen to be inconsistent with com- 
mon sense and experience. For it is obvious that production 
can serve the labourer so far only as, in one way or other, it 
enables him to provide for his own wants, and that its efficacy 
for that purpose is commensurate with the share of what is pro- 
duced which comes to be consumed by the labouring class. And 
we need not go beyond our own time and country to perceive 
that production may proceed on an enormous and unparalleled 
scale, while large classes of the labouring population are not 
only at all times stinted:in their consumption, scantily fed, and 
ill lodged and clothed, but are from time to time, and some of 
them even continuously, exposed to all the miseries and evil con- 
sequences, moral and physical, of extreme privation. 

We assume, then, as past controversy, that the aggregate 
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earnings of the labouring class are simply identical with what 
is spent by the community in the actual payment of wages. 
Whatever is so expended, and nothing but what is so expended, 
goes to supply the wants of the labourer, and to increase the 
production which ministers to those wants. And as the means 
of the individual and the community are finite, their expenditure 
in wages necessarily varies inversely with their expenditure in 
other things. The great agent for depressing wages is, there- 
fore, expenditure in things other than wages. In relation to 
the community, however, it must be borne in mind, that to di- 
minish the general power ‘of giving employment to labour, the 
expenditure in other things must be real ,or exhaustive, and not 
such as, leaving the aggregate property of the community un- 
affected, merely causes a change in the ownership of particular 
portions of that property. Such is the only result of expendi- 
ture in many cases, especially where money is invested, as it is 
called, the effect of which on the earnings of labour will be 
hereafter more fully considered. If, for example, one man owns 
a sum of money, and another a piece of land, and upon a sale 
and purchase land and money respectively change hands, the 
community, as a whole, possesses exactly as much land and as 
much money as before. But if a man pays a sum of money for 
a loaf of bread, and consumes it, the result is quite different. 
The money, indeed, remains, but the loaf is absolutely with- 
drawn, and gone from the general stock. Real or exhaustive 
expenditure, then,—that which takes from the resources of the 
community,—is simply identical with consumption. Not even 
the payment of wages implies of necessity an exhaustive expen- 
diture. It is true that the great bulk of what is so paid goes to 
supply the consumption of those who earn it; but whatever is 
saved by the labouring class out of their wages continues part 
of the unexhausted resources of the community, and is capable 
of being applied in the remuneration of further labour. 

What may be the duties of property in relation to so regulat- 
ing expenditure as to uphold the wages of labour, is an inquiry 
on which we cannot advantageously enter until we have made 
more progress with our subject. But we wish, before proceeding 
further, to point out that this question is by no means identical 
with the question, whether the principle of purchasing labour in 
the cheapest market is morally justifiable. Every man’s con- 
tribution to the aggregate earnings of labour depends simply on 
the amount he spends in wages. He who spends in wages the 


- utmost in his power effectually contributes to uphold the aggre- 
gate earnings of labour, although he buys all the labour he 
employs on the cheapest terms; and, on the other hand, he who, 
while paying such labourers as he employs on a scale far higher 
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and more liberal than the market rate, devotes only a small part 
of his means to the employment of labour, and the bulk of his 
means\to expenditure of other kinds, does what in him lies to 
keep the aggregate earnings of labour at a low point. 


Having said thus much of the considerations which, in our 
view, affect the aggregate earnings of labour, we have next to 
inquire into the influence on the interests of the labouring popu- 
lation of the manner and proportions in which these aggregate 
earnings are divided among the classes and individuals of which 
this population is composed. The influence thus exercised is 
twofold. It affects not only the present comfort and well-being 
of the various classes of labourers, but also the future capacity 
of the community to spend money in wages, and consequently 
the future aggregate earnings of labour. 

That the future aggregate earnings of labour may be upheld, 
the first requisite obviously is, that the community shall possess 
resources, or, as it is generally expressed, capital, which may be 
applied to that purpose. The general ability to incur expendi- 
ture in wages is enhanced by whatever applications of labour 
promote the accumulation of capital, and diminished by what- 
ever applications of labour impede the accumulation of capital. 
It is almost unnecessary to point out that capital does not con- 
sist merely of money. We think we may, without fear of con- 
tradiction, assume that the capital capable of subserving the 
employment of labour is neither more nor less than the accumu- 
lation of the useful products of past labour; that, consequently, 
the national accumulation of capital within any given period is 
to be measured by the difference between the useful fruits of 
labour consumed and the useful fruits of labour produced within 
that period. In other words, the accumulation of capital depends 
on national frugality and national industry. 

National frugality is to be discerned rather in the character 
than in the extent of the national consumption. It is essential 
to the continued productiveness of industry, that all who contri- 
bute to production should consume what is necessary to sustain 
the health and energies they devote to that purpose. And it 
is an obvious result of the very existence of property, that those 
who are possessed of it, whether they aid in production or not, 
should, by means of their property, supply their own necessary 
wants. The consumption, then, requisite for the maintenance 
of the classes of productive labourers and owners of property 
being plainly indispensable, the consumption, which at the same 
time tells against the accumulation of capital and admits of 
abatement, is chiefly twofold. It consists, in the first place, of 
the consumption of luxuries or superfluities by the property- 
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owning class. Every thing thus consumed is, as we have already 
seen, subtracted for good and all from the means of giving em- 
ployment to labour. But not less destructive of the national 
capital is the entire consumption of that large class of labourers 
who produce nothing, or next to nothing, in return for what 
they consume. Whatever is spent in the employment of these 
men no doubt contributes, as much as what is paid to any other 
labourers, to swell the existing aggregate of earnings, and to find 
present work and wages for the labouring class. But no return 
capable of giving employment to labour hereafter is derived 
from the industry of that vast number of persons who earn their 
living by unproductive service,—as valets, butlers, and footmen, 
as grooms, and coachmen, and otherwise in connexion with the 
multitude of horses kept for pleasure and sporting, in the care 
of ornamental gardens and pleasure-grounds, as game-keepers 
and yachts’ crews, and in many other ways. The consumption 
of labourers performing these unproductive services is as com- 
pletely taken away from the national substance as the consump- 
tion of labourers who perform no services whatever, and who, 
by means of poor-rates, are maintained by the property-owning 
class out of resources which might otherwise be devoted to the 
employment of productive labour. 

Turning now to the subject of national industry, we perceive 
that, in order that its utmost effects and utmost efficacy in pro- 
moting the accumulation of capital may be attained, it would be 
necessary, not only that all our labourers should be fully em- 
ployed, but that their labour should be unerringly directed to 
the production of such articles as, either in themselves or by 
way of exchange with foreign countries, are most capable of 
ministering to our wants. The more nearly we approach to this 
unattainable limit, the more usefully productive will our labour 
be. Not only is the labour devoted to the production of any 
object entirely thrown away if we are wholly unable either to 
sell it to others or to make use of it ourselves, but it is partially 
thrown away whenever the object produced fetches less on a sale, 
or is less useful, than some other object which might have been 
produced by the same amount of labour. Of the comparative 
utility of the various products of labour, there can be no other 
measure than the prices at which the community is willing to 
purchase them respectively for the time being. The character 
of the objects which the community deem useful and are willing 
to purchase, and the comparative prices they will pay for them, 
will vary according to the habits’ and to the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the community; but production has no choice 
but to conform itself to existing requirements. It belongs to 
other agencies to encourage national frugality, and to bring 
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about a just appreciation of the comparative utility of the various 
objects on which money may be spent. 

Let us consider, then, the means by which national industry 
is and ‘may be so directed, that what it produces shall be, as 
nearly as possible, identical with what the community requires 
for its use. Nobody who observes how many and various are 
the wants of the community, and the products of industry by 
which they are supplied, and who reflects that these wants are 
changing in extent and character day by day, and season by 
season ; that the methods of supplying them are also in a state 
of constant transition; that inventions for making labour more 
effective are every day coming into use; that implements and 
machinery which are highly efficacious to-day will have become 
obsolete to-morrow ; can fail to perceive that great and rapid 
fluctuations in the amount of capital and labour required for 
keeping the community supplied with the various useful pro- 
ducts of industry must be incessantly in progress. And if there 
were not in operation some ever-active and powerful agency for 
causing an ebb and flow of capital and labour, by means of which 
the capital and labour actually engaged in each branch of in- 
dustry is constantly tending towards conformity in amount with 
what the wants of the community require, not only might we 
produce more of some things and less of other things than we 
have use for, but it would be difficult to assign any limit to this 
divergence between our wants and the means taken to supply 
them. What is often popularly called over-production, but is, 
in fact, misdirected production (this being demonstrably the only 
sense in which over-production lies within the bounds of possi- 
bility), would become the arch-devourer of the national capital. 
We do not, however, suffer permanently or systematically from 
these ill consequences. It is indeed a trite subject of wonder 
how the community is supplied with exactly the right number 
and quantity of every thing required, and especially of things 
which are perishable,—how, for instance, there is always to be 
found meat enough and vegetables enough in the shops of Lon- 
don for all who wish to buy them, and yet never so much that 
meat or vegetables become useless on any large scale for want 
of buyers. These observations are not always perfectly correct, 
for mistakes are undoubtedly often made by producers, and the 
market considerably over-supplied and under-supplied with par- 
ticular articles ; but they are certainly well founded in the main; 
and it is an unquestionable fact that, subject to one important 
qualification, to be hereafter noticed, the bulk of our capital and 
labour is, in effect, applied to the production of what we want, 
and not of what we do not want—of what is useful, and not of 
what is useless. 
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At the present time, this result, so important to the welfare : 
of the community, is undoubtedly brought about by the tend- B 
ency of capital to flow towards those employments where most 
profit is to be made by the use of it, and away from those em- 
ployments where least profit is to be made. Ifthe produce of 
any particular branch of industry exceeds in quantity what the 
community can find use for, it inevitably falls in price, and the 
profit on manufacturing it is consequently diminished. If, on 
the contrary, the produce of any branch of industry falls short 
of what the community requires, it rises in price, and the profit 
of manufacturing it is increased. Thereupon capital is diverted 
from the unprofitable purpose of producing an over-supply of 
the first kind of goods, to the profitable purpose of remedying 
the under-supply of the second kind. . 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this ebb and : 
flow of capital takes place only in those extreme cases in which 
employers actually retire from a less profitable to embark in a 
more profitable business. Such changes of occupation involve 
too many disadvantages to be readily resorted to. But every 
trader extends or contracts his operations as his business is more 
or less profitable, even so far as they are carried on with his 
own resources. And there is in the hands of the bankers, dis- 
count-houses, and money-dealers a huge mass of circulating capi- 
tal, from which every branch of industry derives a large propor- 
tion of the resources employed in it. This circulating capital 
flows, of course, ‘towards those employments in which the best 
interest is to be obtained for its use; and the power and dispo- 
sition to pay interest is obviously in each business greater or 
less in proportion to the profit it yields for the time being. 

We have observed, that the proposition, that the bulk of the 
capital and labour devoted to production is employed in produc- 
ing what is useful to the community, and not what is useless, 
is subject to one important qualification. This qualification arises 
from the extent to which capital and labour are applied to what 
we may describe as counterfeit production. This evil has un- 
happily at the present day attained proportions which render it 
largely destructive of the resources capable ofremunerating labour. 
Instances of its prevalence are to be seen on all sides. To the dis- 
credit of the master-builders, whole districts around London and 
most of our larger towns are being covered with houses built for 
sale, in which every thing which will be out of sight when the 
houses are finished is intentionally and systematically scamped, 
as the workmen term it. Walls faced with good brickwork or 
stucco are little better than rubbish within, and the hidden por- 
tions of the carpenters’ and plumbers’ work are as bad as the 
bricklayers’. And as it is with the building-trade, so it notori- 
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ously is with many others—with, for instance, the manufacturers 
of cheap furniture, and, most of all, with the slop-sellers, or 
dealers in cheap clothing. The direct economical result of this 
application of labour to the semblance of production is obvious 
enough. Supposing the counterfeit object to possess more or 
less of real value (though this assumption, with reference to 
houses that cost as much as they will let for, to keep them in 
repair, or to hats that succumb to the first shower of rain, is a 
bold one), it is clear that so much only of the labour bestowed 
upon them as is commensurate with this real value has been 
productively applied, and that all that (often much greater) 
quantity of labour which is represented only by the deceptive 


. appearance of utility has been utterly misapplied. 


Assuming counterfeit production, as we have termed it, to 
yield the ordinary rate of profits, which it doubtless does upon 
the average (though with large individual deviations, where dis- 
honesty obtains greater or less than the medium of success), the 
loss entailed by this system on the community falls in the first 
instance on the purchasers of counterfeit articles; and this dimi- 
nution of their resources takes away from the funds capable of 
giving employment to labour, and thus ultimately prejudices the 
labouring class, in the same manner as any other unproductive 
dissipation of money. 

Bad, however, as are the direct effects of counterfeit produc- 
tion, the indirect effects are still worse. It is not too much to 
say, that this system, by destroying the confidence of purchasers, 
and at the same time giving by comparison to all honestly ma- 
nufactured articles an appearance of dearness, constitutes a most 
grievous impediment to the application of capital and labour to 
the purposes of genuine production. We may state, by way of 
illustration, that we have heard it alleged on good authority, 
that no builder in his senses would, at the present day, build a 
house constructed throughout in really workman-like style, 
merely in the expectation of selling it in the open market. Such 
houses, of course, are constantly built to order; but such is the 
thorough distrust of houses built for sale, and such the extent to 
which the ordinary speculative builders could undersell an honest 
man who built a good house, that the latter would be quite sure 
to incur a heavy loss. 

To return, however, to the fluctuations of capital. It is 
clear that these fluctuations, while tending to give to produc- 
tion the direction most calculated to supply the wants of the 
community, and thus to facilitate accumulation, necessarily ex- 
ercise a powerful influence on the condition of the labourers 
engaged in different branches of industry. As there is an 
aggregate national expenditure in wages, which determines the 
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condition of the labouring population as a whole, so each par- 
ticular trade has its own aggregate of wages, depending on the 
amount of capital for the time being engaged in it; this amount 
varying with the commercial value, or capacity of returning 
profit to the employer, possessed by the labour on which it is 
expended. Ifa considerable part of the capital embarked in any 
trade be withdrawn from it, either a much smaller number of 
workmen must be employed in it, or those who are employed 
must receive much smaller wages. The consequences of this 
state of things are very different in different trades. Where 
the qualification of the workmen employed consists chiefly in 
mere bodily vigour, which is valuable in other occupations, the 
bad effects produced are comparatively unimportant. Labourers 
can in general, without ruinous consequences, quit such an em- 
ployment when capital leaves it ; as, in like manner, they can 
return to it when capital returns. But it is quite otherwise 
where much special skill is required in the labourer, and most of 
all so where, as often happens, the acquisition and practice of 
this skill is necessarily accompanied by diminished strength of 
body. Workmen of this description must stand or fall by their 
own trade ; if capital flows into it, their monopoly of the requi- 
site skill makes them, for some time at least, if they knew how 
to use their power, masters of the situation; and if capital is 
diverted from the trade, their comparative unfitness for any 
other kind of labour compels them to go on earning their shares 
of the wages derived from whatever capital still remains in it, 
until these earnings are brought so low as to reduce them to 
absolute destitution. 

This ruinous calamity is one from which many trades have 
suffered, and to which all trades are liable. And so long as 
wages depend, as now, upon the commercial value of the labour 
rendered, it must obviously remain impossible that the compara- 
tive remuneration of different kinds of labour shall be exempt 
from serious, and sometimes rapid, fluctuations. It becomes ap- 
parent, then, that the distribution of the wages of labour which 
is most calculated to promote the abundance of capital available 
for expenditure in wages hereafter, is very different from the 
distribution most in the interest of the labouring class for the 
time being. Looking to the present comfort and well-being of the 
labourer, what is desirable is a distribution as far even-handed 
as is consistent with the reasonable reward of superior skill, 
intelligence, and industry, and of occupations unusually hazard- 
ous or disagreeable. The misery which, from causes beyond 
their own control, at present so often bears down particular 
trades, is far, indeed, from being compensated by the fact that 
the capital which might have given employment to these trades 
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goes to swell the earnings of some other classes of labourers. On 
the other hand, looking to the future, we perceive that it is of 
the highest importance to the labouring population that capital, 
on which labour depends for existence, may be plentiful here- 
after. We find that the comparative present efficacy of the 
various kinds of labour in promoting the production and accu- 
mulation of capital is always unequal and always fluctuating, 
and that it often happens that particular kinds of labour possess, 
temporarily or permanently, very small value for the purposes 
of useful production. And we perceive that capital, constantly 
seeking for profit, and constantly estimating labour at its com- 
mercial value, steadily directs the industry of the community, at 
whatever expense of present suffering to particular classes of 
labourers, towards those channels in which it is most conducive 
to useful production. In the face of the discrepancy thus exist. 
ing between the interests of the present and the interests of the 
future, what is, on the whole, to be regarded as the distribution 
of wages most for the benefit of the working-classes ? 

This question resolves itself into another. If, for the sake 
of remedying the suffering arising from the low efficacy for the 
purpose of useful production of particular kinds of labour, the 
principle of remunerating labour according to its commercial 
value were departed from, and the only other conceivable prin- 
ciple, that of determining wages as far as possible by the cost of 
subsistence, were adopted in place of it, would the present ad- 
vantage to the labouring class be counterbalanced by the future 
disadvantage? Inshort, could the existing evil be cured by the 
means under consideration, without creating another evil which 
would be greater? : 

Entering upon this question, we must remind our readers 
that what we have termed the commercial value of labour faith- 
fully represents its efficacy as an instrument of useful production; 
and as a necessary consequence that every productive labourer 
contributes most effectually to the supply of the wants of society, 
and to the creation of capital, when employed in that occupation 
in which his labour possesses the highest commercial value. Now 
this value depends on two things: on the skill of the labourer in 
his own craft, and on the capacity of that craft to minister to the 
existing wants of society. Ifa man is a good watchmaker, it 
is clear that, so long as watches continue in general demand, his 
labour will be both most productive and most commercially 
valuable while he is employed in making watches; but if 
watches should go wholly or partly out of use, it may happen 
that, notwithstanding his special skill in watchmaking, the com- 
mercial value of his labour as a watchmaker may fall below the 
commercial value of his labour in some other occupation in which 
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he possesses no unusual dexterity. When this point has been 
permanently attained,—which, in skilled trades, can only be 
under the influence of some powerful and enduring cause,—it 
becomes essential to the full productiveness of the workman’s 
labour, that he should exchange his first occupation for the oc- 
cupation, whatever it may be, in which his labour possesses a 
higher commercial value. In the present state of things, every 
labourer thus circumstanced has the most powerful inducements 
to take this course that the case admits of. So long as his 
wages depend on the commercial value of his labour, he sacri- 
fices the interests and comfort of himself and his family by 
working at any occupation except the one in which this value is 
greatest. And if changes in the commercial value of labour 
sensibly influence the course of the skilled workman’s labour, 
they must evidently tell much more quickly and extensively 
upon the apprenticing of children and the general flow of un- 
trained labour. And although there are causes of an opposing 
character at work, and the force of habit, the dislike of un- 
accustomed tasks, want of energy, and the combinations of 
workmen in other trades, have the effect of retaining even con- 
siderable classes of labourers, like the Spitalfields weavers, in 
occupations hopelessly gone by and depressed, it is beyond ques- 
tion that, under the influence of the causes we have referred to, 
the great mass of the labour of the community does at the pre- 
sent time flow into those channels in which it is most efficacious 
in supplying the wants of the community. 

This strong tendency of the workman, under the present 
system, to work where his labour has the highest commercial 
value, leads to some important collateral results. It brings to a 
minimum the number of labourers whose wages, representing 
the commercial value of the labour they perform, do not afford 
them a fair subsistence. And in regard to those labourers who do 
thus fail to earn a fair subsistence, it brings to a minimum the 
difference between the wages, representing commercial value, 
earned by each such labourer, and what would suffice to give him 
a fair subsistence. Assuming, then, that the labourer, whose 
labour does not possess sufficient commercial value to enable 
him to subsist, has some claim upon society, we find that the 
system we have referred to greatly tends both to the reduction 
in number of the persons possessing such claims, and to the re- 
duction in extent of the claims of those who do possess them. 

And if it is clear that the: dependence of wages upon the 
commercial value of labour? thus powerfully contributes to re- 
press the evils of misdirected labour, it is no less clear that every 
influence exercised over the contract between employer and 
labourer by any consideration other than the commercial value 
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of the labour rendered, must tend, so far as the rate of wages is 
thereby affected, to magnify these evils. The flow of labour is 
regulated by the rates of wages in various employments. A rate 
in excess of the commercial value in one employment involves, 
as an inevitable consequence, an opposite state of things in some 
other ; and these divergences of wages from the standard of com- 
mercial value necessarily result in proportionally great divergen- 
cies of the labour of the community from those occupations in 
which it contributes most effectually to useful production, and 
consequently to the accumulation of capital. 

We find it impossible, therefore, to come to any other con- 
clusion than that any wide departure from the system by which 
labour is now in the main incessantly and powerfully attracted 
towards the supply of the actual wants of society, and inces- 
santly and powerfully diverted from occupations which are defi- 
cient in capacity to supply these wants,—that, in other words, 
any wide departure from the apportionment of capital amongst 
the various branches of industry according to the commercial 
value of the labour of each,—must inevitably and speedily pro- 
duce such a scarcity of capital as would expose the whole 
labouring population to calamities more to be deprecated, be- 
cause more extended and more enduring, than the suffer- 
ing, severe as it is, which now falls on particular trades. 

But the question of the apportionment of capital amongst 
various employments does not exhaust the subject of the distri- 
bution of wages. It still remains to be considered how it is to 
be desired in the interest of the labourers, that that portion of 
capital which actually comes to be devoted to each branch of in- 
dustry should be divided amongst the labourers engaged in it. 
The labour of men engaged in a single occupation of course 
possesses an equal commercial value, subject to such variations 
as arise from differences in skill and industry. The question 
whether the apportionment of wages should be on the like foot- 
ing of equality, is interesting chiefly in cases where there is not 
sufficient capital to give a fair subsistence to the whole body of 
labourers; for where no such deficiency exists, it is obviously to 
be wished that all may benefit, according to their comparative 
efficiency as workmen, by the abundance of work and wages. 

The question of the distribution of wages in a trade where, 
either for the moment or as a rule, there is not capital enough 
to give a fair subsistence to the labourers engaged in it, must be 
at all times a difficult and painful one. There is, however, an 
obvious distinction between the problems to be dealt with where 
the insufficiency of capital arises from temporary causes and 
where it arises from permanent causes. When a trade not inher- 
ently unhealthy is exposed to temporary depression, the object of 
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the benevolent employer is to enable the labourers engaged in it 
to tide over the season of difficulty with as little injury as possible. 
Under such circumstances we should be disposed to say, in the 
language of a maxim well known amongst lawyers, that equality 
is equity ; that the workman himself is the best judge upon what 
pittance he is willing to struggle on ina time of adversity, rather 
than incur the loss of tools and furniture, the break-up of home 
and family, the humiliation and ruin involved in a resort to the 
workhouse ; and that to withhold this pittance from some that 
others may have more than this, is a one-sided species of benefi- 
cence. 

Very different considerations, however, apply to those un- 
happy trades where, either because their systems of workman- 
ship have been superseded, or because they are permanently and 
hopelessly overstocked, the prevailing rate of wages is habitually 
unequal to any scale of living compatible with health or mo- 
rality. This is not a state of things which any temporising 
policy, or time itself, can cure. Such classes as the Spitalfields 
weavers and the workers for slop-shops are sunk into a condi- 
tion of lasting suffering and degradation, physical and moral, 
which no one who has ever cared to inform himself of the con- 
dition of the poor can think of without horror. Their occupations 
being of a nature which may be followed in spite of disease and 


exhaustion, that natural minimum of wages which is enforced — 


by the necessity of enabling the workman to perform his task 
is, in their case, at its very lowest point. This evil state of 
things exists under a distribution of the capital employed in 
these trades amongst the labourers on the principle of equality. 
In the slop-working trade it is aggravated by the gross dis- 
honesty which might be expected from a body of employers en- 
gaged in what we have described as counterfeit production. To 
the discredit of our administration of justice, numbers of ignor- 
ant and wretched men and women are, at this present time, 
upon pretence of debt for board and lodging, by detention of 
their clothing, or other such management, kept shut up, vir- 
tually as prisoners, in houses at the east end of London, and 
compelled to work for the London slop-shops without receiving 
any remuneration beyond the scantiest diet on which they can 
perform the tasks exacted of them. 

That ina country possessing ample resources for the employ- 
ment at fair wages of its whole labouring population, large 
classes should be left in the condjtion of the labourers in these 
depressed trades, is, we conceive, absolutely inconsistent with the 
existence of any standard of national morality at once high and 
enlightened. We think the only proper question for considera- 
tion is, what is the true remedy ; and the portion of that question 
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we are at present directly concerned with is, how far that remedy 
can be founded on the immediate action of employers. 

This action, if usefully practicable, must obviously consist 
in the establishment of a minimum of wages, representing a fair 
subsistence, by the influence of custom; an influence which, as is 
known to every student of Mr. Mill’s economical writings, con- 
siderably affects the wages of many classes of labourers. A cus- 
tomary minimum of wages such as we have referred to would 
undoubtedly produce considerable benefit. It would break up 
those masses of misery and infamy into which underpaid labour 
is agglomerated, and stimulate the capacity of many apathetic 
labourers for more remunerative employments. And besides 
this immediate good, it would, we think, by establishing a higher 
standard of living, favourably affect the population question, 
which confessedly turns to a great extent on the habits and 
feelings of the poor in this respect. 

These advantages, however, would obviously not be obtained 
without cost. Assuming, as essential to the practicability of a 
customary minimum of wages, that it be founded on a just esti- 
mate of the proportion between the existing resources capable 
of employing labour and the existing labouring population to be 
supported, yet it is plain that no such increase in the earnings of 
part of our suffering classes of labourers could take place with- 
out leaving another part absolutely without wages. In those 
trades, indeed, where the depression of wages arises from the 
competition of better systems of manufacture,—as, for instance, 
the hand-loom weavers competing with the power-looms,—whole 
classes of labourers would be exposed to thie loss of their exist- 
ing employment, as no man could raise their wages without 
ruin; and the capital engaged in their trades must, therefore, 
be transferred to other branches of industry. And the increased 
poor-law taxation, which would arise from the increase in the 
unemployed population, would tend to the detriment of the 
whole working class, by diminishing the resources of the com- 
munity capable of giving employment to productive labour. 

We cannot hope for any widely-extended benefit to the la- 
bouring population from any expedient by which what is gained 
by some labourers is necessarily taken away from others. But, 
balancing the advantages and disadvantages of a customary 
minimum of wages representing a scale of subsistence not imply- 
ing absolute degradation, physical or moral, we think that in 
such cases as we have been considering the advantages prepon- 
derate, and that the sum of human misery would be sensibly 
lessened if such a minimum were adopted by the employers in 
permanently depressed trades. 

We may observe, that it would by no means follow, from 
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the adoption of a customary minimum of wages, that competi- 
tion would be displaced, or the employment of labour wholly 
cease to be regulated by its commercial value. For amongst 
the class of labourers receiving the customary minimum of wages 
but only partially employed, employment would necessarily 
follow the greatest efficiency in labour; and instead of its being 
ascertained by competition who would accept the least amount 
of wages for a given amount of work, it would be ascertained 
who would do the greatest amount of work for a given amount 
of wages. 

Before quitting the subject of the distribution of wages, we 
would point out that the equality or inequality of wages exercises 
a considerable direct influence over one kind of accumulation of 
capital, and that the most desirable of all as au element of social 
progress. Since all accumulation, in whatever hands, is capable 
of giving employment to future labour, it has beca sufficient for 
our purpose hitherto to consider the causes which promote and 
retard the creation and accumulation of the national capital, 
without concerning ourselves with the question to whom these 
accumulations would belong. There cannot, however, be any 
question more important to the well-being of the working class ; 
and it is one which is far, indeed, from being universally re- 
garded in a just light. It is by no means true, as it is too often 
assumed, that the increase in the capital of the community, 
capable of giving future employment to labour, must necessarily 
consist in the profits of existing capital, or the returns of labour 
to the employer. The importance to the labourer of the accu- 
mulation of capital cannot possibly be exaggerated ; and it is for 
his advantage that this accumulation should go wholly to the 
employer, rather than that it should not take place at all. But 
it is still better for the labourer that he should have a share in 
the accumulations, and, best of all, that his share should be as 
large as it can be without driving away the employer's capital 
from the business. Now the labourer’s power to accumulate de- 
pends on the excess of his wages over the cost of his subsistence. 
The produce of labour is obtained by the exhaustive expendi- 
ture, not necessarily of all that is paid for this labour, but of so 
much only of what is so paid as provides for the consumption of 
the labourer. And where the labourer’s employment is of an 
unproductive character, the waste of the resources of the com- 
munity occasioned by his being so employed is to be measured 
on the same principle. As we, have formerly observed, what 
remains out of wages after providing for consumption, and is 
saved by the labourer, continues part of the unexhausted re- 
sources of the community, and is as much available for the re- 
muneration of further labour as the same amount of profit 
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gained by the employer. If a capitalist lay out an equal sum 
in the employment of labour upon each of two undertakings, and 
in the first case, the rate of wages being equivalent to the cost 
of subsistence, he makes a profit of 1000/., and the labourers 
earn their living and no more; while in the second case, the rate 
of wages having risen, he makes a profit of only 500/., and the 
labourers not only earn a subsistence, but put by 500/. out of 
their wages, the addition to the resources of the community is 
manifestly in the two cases precisely similar. In the first case, 
the whole 1000/. is added to the capital of the employer; in 
the second case, only half that sum is thus added, but the re- 
maining half, saved by the workmen, is through some of many 
channels,—through savings-banks, through codperative societies, 
through the industrious and intelligent journeyman rising into 
the petty employer,—not less surely added to the aggregate 
capital of the community. No political economist will deny 
that, if the working classes should become saving in their habits, 
accumulation of capital might proceed quite as rapidly under a 
condition of moderate profits and high wages, as under a condi- 
tion of high profits and low wages. And though we by no 
means affirin that a rate of wages enabling savings to be made 
by some labourers is in itself desirable if purchased by the re- 
duction of the wages of other labourers below the cost of their 
subsistence, yet we think that the power and inducement to 
save which accompanies exceptionally high wages ought not to 
be wholly lost sight of in any attempt to elucidate the question 
of the distribution of wages. 

Our view of the moral duty of employers in relation to the 
distribution of wages may now be very shortly stated. While 
not doubting that circumstances may exist under which a be- 
nevolent employer may effect much good by paying, during a 
period of temporary distress, wages exceeding the commercial 
value of the labour rendered ; while advocating a customary mini- 
mum of wages in those exceptional cases in which, in the midst 
of a community possessing ample resources for the employment 
of its whole labouring population, some classes of this popula- 
tion have become permanently sunk into a state of misery and 
degradation for which no remedy seems too vigorous or searching, 
—we have found that the existing system of distribution of the 
earnings of labour, by means of which the wages ultimately reach- 
ing each individual labourer are determined by the commercial 
value of his labour for the time being, is, as a rule, and on the 
whole—notwithstanding that it involves much hardship in par- 
ticular cases—more for the interest of the labouring population 
than any other system of distribution. We have found that 
the prevalence of this adjustment of wages is due to the constant 
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tendency of capital to flow in pursuit of profit. This tendency 
of capital manifests itself in the individual capitalist in the pre- 
ference habitually given, amongst all seekers for employment, 
to those whose wages bear the lowest proportion to the returns 
which may be expected from their labour—in other words, in 
the practice of buying labour in the cheapest market. And 
though this practice has obviously little in it to attract sympathy 
or admiration, though it is undoubtedly adopted and pushed to 
the utmost by many who see in it nothing more than an instru- 
ment for the promotion of their own individual interests, yet it 
is impossible to resist the conclusion that if, and so far as, the 
remuneration of labour according to its commercial value is for 
the benefit of the labouring population, that principle of dealing 
on the part of employers by which such a system of remunera- 
tion is maintained, is entirely unobjectionable ina moral point of 
view. 


But if it be impracticable to benefit the labourer by abandon- 
ing the system of remunerating labour according to its com~ 
mercial value, it appears to us to be far, indeed, from resulting 
that the property-owning class owes no duty to the labouring 
class. The commercial value of labour depends on the amount 
of capital applied to the employment of labour; and the amount 
of capital so applied is in great measure determined by the 
habits and course of action of the owners of property. It lies, 
therefore, within the power of the property-owning class, not 
directly as employers of labour, but indirectly as disposing of the 
resources from which employment proceeds, to give to labour in 
general a high commercial value; and we think that every mem- 
ber of that class who is at once moral and enlightened will, in the 
disposal of what belongs to him, have regard to the effect he is 
producing on the earnings of those who live by their daily toil. 

The commercial value of all labour necessarily rises and falls 
with the general aggregate of the earnings of labour. The in- 
crease or diminution of the general expenditure of the community 
in wages affects each class of labourers (other things remaining 
equal) in proportion to their existing wages. But while it may 
thus appear that trades suffering from depression benefit least by 
a general advance in wages, there is in reality nothing which 
so much favours the-relief of such trades, and the speedy absorb- 
tion of théir superabundance of labour by other occupations, as 
a state of things in which labour in general is in brisk demand 
and well remunerated. How this state of things may be brought 
about and maintained, we have already fully discussed. We 
have seen that the aggregate earnings of labour depend for the 
moment on what is expended on any kind of labour, and in the 
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long-run chiefly on what is expended on productive labour; that 
the amount of this expenditure determines what share of the na- 
tional production falls to the consumption of the labourer, and 
what share to the consumption of the property-owning class; 
that the great antagonist of a permanently high aggregate of the 
earnings of labour is the expenditure of the property-owning 
class on superfluities or luxuries, most so when taking place on 
things other than actual labour, but not a little so when taking 
place on actual labour of an unproductive kind. 

Expenditure in superfluities, however, is of various kinds. 
While one portion of it subserves the progress of science, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts, and another portion is dissipated in 
foolish profusion and in selfish and debasing indulgences, it is 
not too much to say, that the great bulk of expenditure of this 
kind is due to the existing usages and opinions of society, and to 
the extent to which almost every man’s social standing and esti- 
mation depend on the style in which he lives. Profusion is thus 
forced, by the fear of loss of caste, on a multitude of persons 
who have no natural taste for it. Every body knows how many 
members of the upper classes who are personally incapable of 
deriving the slightest pleasure from the obeisances of flunkies, 
or the splendours of upholstery, are led to impoverish them- 
selves and their families by expenditure on objects such as 
these. And while it is no part of our purpose to enter upon 
any general denunciation of prodigality, it is essential that we 
should point out, that the principles and practice on this subject 
at present prevailing amongst our wealthier classes, not only 
occasion those evil consequences of which the public has lately 
heard so much—not only, for instance, create artificial obstacles 
to marriage, which consign many members of these classes to 
lives of little worth or happiness—but that they furthermore 
constitute the most effective of all causes which repress the ac- 
cumulation of capital, and thus keep down the earnings of labour 
and the condition of our poorer population. And if this be so, 
if it can be shown that the open-handed prodigal is a more 
destructive enemy of the working class than the most sordid 
and pitiless employer of the most ground-down kind of labour, 
surely it may be hoped that a sense of moral obligation towards 
the labouring population will actively codperate with the pro- 
gress of general good feeling and good taste, in leading usin the 
direction of simpler habits and more modest expenditure, and in 
establishing, in our articles of luxury, a standard of estimation 
based much more on true beauty and refinement, and much less 
on mere costliness, than that which now prevails. 

It will be inferred that we regard the moral claims of the 
labouring population as attaching, not merely to capital, but to 
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all property. This is not, perhaps, the most popular view. It i 
is less commonly affirmed that all are bound to aid in the em- F 
ployment of labour according to their means, than that those 
who do give employment to labour should adopt a more liberal 
scale of remuneration. It is not generally suggested that Spi- 
talfields weavers or distressed sempstresses are entitled to de- 
mand work and wages from the richest fundholder or landed 
i proprietor who spends his income unproductively, but only that 
from those who do give them some wages they are entitled to 
demand higher wages. On what ground the moral claim of the 
labouring population is to be thus restricted to that part of the 
resources of the community which is productively employed in 
exoneration of the remainder, we are wholly unable to discover. 
It may, however, occur to some of our readers to inquire 
how the labouring class is benefited by the act of the property- 
owner, who, not being himself an employer of productive labour, 
] refrains from spending unproductively any given part of his 
| resources, whether income or principal money. The answer to 
} this question obviously depends on the destination of the money 
saved. Money not required for expenditure, after perhaps re- 
maining for a time in the hands of bankers, and thus forming part 
: of the circulating capital of the community, is sooner or later lent 
at interest or invested for the sake of the income thus arising. 

: Now, there can be no sort of doubt that the great bulk of money 
: invested, when it reaches, mediately or immediately, the hand 
| by which it is really expended, goes to support industrial and 











commercial undertakings of various kinds, and thus to swell the 

earnings of productive labour. A smaller portion, it is true, 

goes into the hands of spendthrifts, who sell or mortgage pro- 
| perty to provide for expenditure productive of little or no bene- 
{ fit to the labouring class. But the amount thus wasted is not 
only comparatively small in itself, but it is also but very slightly 
increased by any addition to the funds seeking investment. For 
the spendthrift is little influenced by the state of the money 
market, but supplies his wants by borrowing or converting his 
property into cash on such terms as may be obtainable; while 
| the progress of industrial and commercial undertakings, carried 
on for the purpose of profit, is absolutely dependent on the 
terms on which money can be procured, and is directly pro- 
1 moted by every addition to the amount of funds seeking em- 
ployment in the market. 
| 








It is true, indeed, that a considerable proportion of invested 

pe mone h | f lab broad in- 
y goes to promote the employment of labour abroad in 

stead of at home. But even looking at the matter in a point 

of view wholly patriotic, and in nowise philanthropic, it is 

plainly far more for the interest of our own labouring population 
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that money should be invested abroad than that it should be 
unproductively expended at home. Capital invested abroad 
not only returns an income which may hereafter subserve the 
employment of productive labour at home, but invested, as very 
much of it is, in countries peopled by our own race,—in Canada, 
in the United States, and in Australia,—it has opened great fields 
of employment, by which part of our labouring population has 
benefited directly by means of emigration, and the remainder 
indirectly by means of the diminution of the number of labourers, 
and consequent rise in wages, at home. Moreover the employ- 
ment of English capital abroad promotes the production and 
cheapness of the agricultural produce on which our labourers 
subsist, and of the raw material on which so much of their 
industry depends. To the results of such investments in India 
—to the railways and means of internal transport of that 
country, and to the extension of cotton cultivation thereby made 
possible—we are anxiously looking even now, as our best re- 
source under the scarcity of cotton, caused by the present con- 
test in America. 


But it is not only by the expenditure of individuals that the 
earnings of labour are influenced; they are also sensibly affected 
by the expenditure of the State. This expenditure is provided 
for by taxes, which are paid by the community, partly out of 
what would otherwise be spent and consumed, and partly out of 
what would otherwise become capital devoted to the employ- 
ment of productive labour. It is enough for our purpose, with- 
out discussing the proportions in which the public revenue is 
drawn from these two sources, to say that many millions are 
undoubtedly derived from each. Of all that large part of the 
money raised by taxation, whether paid by employers or la- 
bourers, which would otherwise be spent and consumed, it is 
unnecessary, looking merely to the earnings of labour, to say 
much. The probability is, that the expenditure of this money 
by the State gives neither very much less nor very much more 
employment to the labouring class than would have arisen from 
- —— by the tax-payers, if it had been left to be spent 

y them, 

But the case is very different as to all that part, also very 
large, of the money raised by taxation which would otherwise 
be applied in the employment of productive labour. Although 
every thing received by the State from this source is in the first 
instance paid by capitalists, it is certain that the capitalists are 
almost entirely reimbursed by a fall in wages, and that the bur- 
den of this great mass of taxation is thus ultimately almost en- 
tirely borne by the labouring population. 
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To illustrate this position by a simple case, we will suppose 
the government to raise 1,000,000/. by a tax falling exclusively 
on capital about to be expended in labour, and paid by every 
owner of such capital in proportion to the amount he owns, 
The obvious result of this tax must be, that the expenditure of 
the capitalist class in payment of wages must be diminished by 
1,000,000/. Now this diminution will certainly not be effected 
by a body of labourers who would otherwise have earned 
1,000,000/. remaining idle, while the rest of the labouring class 
receive the same wages as before. If things took this turn, 
both labourers and capitalists would sustain a heavy loss. But 
what must inevitably happen is, that the whole body of labour- 
ers will go on working as before, and that the reduction of 
1,000,000/. in what they earn will be apportioned amongst them 
in the shape of a general fall in wages. At first sight, therefore, 
it would appear that the whole tax of 1,000,000/. must fall on 
the labourers. And though this conclusion must be received 
with some qualificaticus: though the expenditure by govern- 
ment of part of the money raised in unproductive labour will 
have some tendency to relieve the labour market; though the 
fall in wages, and consequent increase of profit, may ultimately 
operate as an inducement to the community to retrench other 
expenditure for the purpose of increasing their outlay in pro- 
ductive labour, it is quite certain that these qualifications can 
modify but to a very limited extent the direct and obvious effect 
on wages produced by the diversion to other purposes, by the 
agency of taxation, of part of the funds destined for the employ- 
ment of productive labour. 

To a very large extent, however, the evils of taxation are 
unavoidable. The payment of the public creditor, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the repression of crime at home, and the se- 
curity of the country against attack from abroad, cannot be pro- 
vided for without a vast expenditure. And we think, too, that 
England, as a member of the family of nations, has, especially 
in times like the present, duties extending beyond the sphere of 
her own peculiar interests, which ought to be discharged at 
whatever cost. How far our present rate of national expendi- 
ture is necessitated by our interests or our duties, it is beyond 
our present subject to inquire. Probably there are few persons 
who doubt that important retrenchments might be effected with- 
out prejudice to either. And if this be so, if we are spending 
money on unnecessary purposes, or wasting, through bad sys- 
tems of administration, money devoted to purposes in themselves 
necessary, we are undoubtedly, by our national prodigality, co- 
operating with the prodigality of individuals in wrongfully and 
immorally depressing the earnings of productive labour. 
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The interpretation of the duty of the community towards the 
labouring classes which treats this duty as chiefly to be per- 
formed by the practice of individual and national frugality, can- 
not, at all events, be objected to on the ground that the remedy 
suggested is not proportioned to the magnitude of the disease. 
It is quite certain that a perfectly feasible retrenchment in the 
kinds of expenditure we have referred to would so swell the 
earnings of productive labour as largely to benefit the labour- 
ing population. But while urging the moral obligation at- 
tached by this consideration to the ownership of property, we 
are quite ready to admit, that to make the condition of the 
labouring population what it ought to be, is a task beyond the 
power of the property-owning class alone. We believe it to 
be absolutely impossible that this result can be attained ex- 
cept by the codperation of the property-owning class and the 
labouring class; that as, on the one hand, the utmost industry 
and providence on the part of the labouring population may be 
made ineffectual to improve their condition by the wastefulness 
and extravagance of the property-owning class, so, on the other 
hand, the utmost frugality on the part of the property-owning 
class may be made ineffectual for the same purpose by the im- 
providence in marriage, the unthriftiness, the drunkenness, and 
self-indulgence of the labouring class. And it is impossible to 
deny that the labouring class do much in these ways to retard 
their own improvement at the present time. 

Yet no reasonable person could suppose that, even under 
present circumstances, the enhancement of the earnings of pro- 
ductive labour would be unattended with permanent benefit, or 
result merely in the spread of drunkenness, or in an increase of 
the population, bringing back wages to the old’rate. Treating 
this question as determinable by actual experience, it might be 
enough to point out that such has not been the effect of that 
marked improvement in the condition of our labouring popu- 
lation which has taken place within the last fifteen years in 
consequence of the establishment of free trade and of an ex- 
tensive emigration. And if the reason why the result has 
been more favourable be inquired into, we think it will appear, 
notwithstanding many apparent exceptions and some necessary 
difficulty in distinguishing between cause and effect, that the in- 
crease of the wages, and consequently of the comfort of the labour- 
ing population, is itself one of the most powerful agents for in- 
culcating prudence and self-restraint ; that, as a general rule, 
improvidence of all kinds is most rife amongst the worst-paid 
classes of labourers; that, consequently, the owner of property 
who so applies it as to promote the increase of wages, contributes 
to the benefit of the labouring class not only directly, by adding 
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to their immediate comforts, but indirectly, by leading them, by 
means of a higher standard of comfort, towards those advantages 
which must result from the improvement of their own habits. 


We have left ourselves little space for examining the morality 
of the principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market, in cases in which the thing bought and sold 
does not consist of labour. But in truth, as we observed at the 
outset, the key to almost every question involving this principle 
is to be sought for in the morality applicable to the employment 
of labour. There is, however, one practical application, often se- 
verely animadverted on, of the principle of selling in the dearest 
market which affects the poorer classes, not in the amount of 
their earnings, but in the amount of sustenance procurable by 
means of what they do earn. This is the practice of corn-mer- 
chants and other dealers, who, in times of scarcity, are guided 
only by their own interest and desire of gain in determining what 
price they shall exact for the necessaries of life from a distressed 
population. Now we think it clear, that any system of dealing 
which tends to aggravate public scarcity is immoral and unjusti- 
fiable; and, consequently, that our opinion of the corn-merchant 
must depend upon the question, whether his course of action does 
or does not produce that result. 

In examining this question we must bear in mind that the 
corn-merchant cannot in any wise diminish the existing stock of 
corn ; that what he does is, by raising prices, to make the supplies 
actually available less accessible. And this being so, our inquiry 
obviously resolves itself into two questions: in the first place, 
what is the most desirable application of such supplies of corn as 
are available during a period of scarcity, and in the next place, 
is this application promoted or thwarted by the assumed action 
of the corn-merchant. : 

What is desirable in the matter plainly is, that the available 
supplies shall be made to last till, by the ripening of a fresh har- 
vest or otherwise, the scarcity is removed; that the community 
shall subsist on a reduced allowance during the whole period of 
scarcity, rather than enjoy full allowance during part of that 
period, and be in astate of absolute starvation for the remainder ; 
but at the same time, that the reduction shall not be carried fur- 
ther than is necessary to secure the lasting of the old supply till 
the new one becomes available; that the suffering of the period 
of scarcity shall not be aggravated, merely that the coming of 
the succeeding period of plenty shall find us with a quantity of 
corn still on hand. 

Now the only agent which, other things remaining equal, can 
be relied on for giving the requisite check to the consumption of 
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corn, or any thing else, is an increase in its price. Thedesideratum, 
therefore, during a period of scarcity is, that corn should be dear 
enough to insure the lasting of the existing available stock till 
fresh supplies come to hand, but not dearer than is requisite for 
this purpose. And we affirm without hesitation, that the course of 
action which mere self-interest dictates both to the body of corn- 
merchants and to every individual amongst them who bases his 
calculations on the general prospects of the market, is that which 
is best calculated for the attainment of this result. For it is 
plain that if during the period of scarcity the ruling price of corn 
is higher, and consequently the check to consumption greater, 
than is requisite for the purpose we have referred to, there must 
remain on hand at the return of plenty a stock of corn which, on 
the approach of this period, must undergoa heavy depreciation. 
Every corn-merchant is aware of this; he knows that if prices are 
higher than existing circumstances warrant, a reaction is possible 
from one day to another; and in the certainty that all his ex- 
perience, skill, and intelligence, sharpened by self-interest, will 
be applied to protect him against being involved in such a reac-~ 
tion, the public possesses, we think, the best practicable security 
for the maintenance of a general conformity between the price 
of corn and the circumstances which ought of right to deter- 
mine it. 

We have spoken, it may have been noticed, of the corn-mer- 
chant who bases his calculations on the general prospects of the 
market. There are, as is well known, cases in the corn-mar- 
kets, as on the Stock Exchange, where one or several speculators 
of large means proceed on a different principle, and, by effecting 
purchases on a great scale, create, for the moment at least, a 
purely artificial scarcity and dearness of corn. Operations of 
this kind are simply injurious to the consumer, if not by increas- 
ing the price he pays in the long-run, at all events by causing 
inconvenient and unnecessary fluctuations of price; and we 
think that this ground of objection combines, with others suf- 
ficiently obvious and well known, to render such operations 
morally reprehensible. 


We are painfully conscious that, in the course of this discus- 
sion, we have led our readers through numerous arguments and 
topics which, to many amongst them, will appear stale and ex- 
hausted. Our apology is, that these arguments and topics are 
indispensable to the elucidation of our subject. And of our 
main subject, so far from thinking it exhausted, as it is some- 
times assumed to be, we would say that there is no subject 
which, either from the present state of opinion, or from its own 
vast and undying importance, more calls for discussion and elu- 
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cidation. While the condition of our labouring population is 
deemed unsatisfactory by every right-minded man, there exists 
at present a marked diversity of belief and feeling as to the direc- 
tion in which a remedy is to be sought. On the one hand, the 
great bulk of the educated and capitalist classes take their stand 
on the doctrines of political economy, and, moreover, would 
seem to regard these doctrines (in opposition to the views of our 
ablest economical writers) as embodying a rule of moral conduct. 
On the other hand, by a minority of the educated classes, and 
by almost all that large and growing portion of the working 
classes which reads and thinks and discusses, the doctrines of 
political economy are wholly rejected, and a system of remune- 
rating labour advocated which these doctrines show to be im- 
practicable. Between these hostile camps are to be found many 
who, like ourselves, cannot go all lengths with either party; 
who regard the reasoning of political economists as irresistible, 
so far as it goes; and are unable to join in denouncing the prin- 
ciple of buying labour in the cheapest market; but who are 
equally unable to see, in adherence to this principle, a per- 
formance of all that is morally due from the property-owning 
to the labouring class. Now the very first requisite towards the 
amelioration of the lot of the working classes is, that this extreme 
contrariety of opinion shall be put an end to, and that the condi- 
tions on which this amelioration in reality depends should be- 
; come generally known and assented to. Of all the obstacles to 
the improvement of the labourer, there can be none so great as 
that he, or those who take the liveliest interest in his welfare, 
should hope and strive for this result through impracticable 
means. It is not by ignoring or ridiculing the present views 
of the working classes that this obstacle can be removed. The 
general elucidation of the question, and the eradication of the 
errors which, as we venture to think, are to be found on both 
sides, must be looked for in that candid discussion which, on so 
many other subjects, has developed recognised truth out of di- 
versities of opinion equally extensive. 
Looking, as we do, upon the manifest ill-will of the labour- 
ing class towards the doctrines of political economy as a serious 
misfortune, we cannot but attribute much of this feeling to 
the unfair manner in which, upon every difference between em- 
ployers and employed, these doctrines are misrepresented, to the 
detriment of the employed, by popular writers, whose know- 
ledge of the science they invoke is obviously of a very superficial 
om kind. The uninstructed reader might almost infer, from the ob- 
servations which appear in the great majority of the newspapers 
whenever a strike takes place, that political economy teaches 
that the workmen are always necessarily in the wrong in resist- 
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ing any terms offered by their employers, and ought always to 
accept whatever wages the latter are willing to pay. This kind 
of writing has been especially rife during the disputes which 
have occurred in the building trade within the last few years. 
These disputes first became active in consequence of a demand 
on the part of the men that the hours of work should be reduced 
from ten to nine, their wages remaining as before; in other 
words, that there should be a readjustment of the hours of work, 
accompanied by an advance of one-ninth in the rate of wages. 
Whether that demand was a wise one under the circumstances 
is a question quite unconnected with our present subject; but 
that it should have been held up to the public coupled with the 
clap-trap phrase of “ten hours’ wages for nine hours’ work,” 
as a violation of the principles of political economy, which are 
founded on the assumption that the labourer sells his labour on 
the most advantageous terms he can succeed in obtaining, is a 
notable illustration of the mode of writing we complain of. But 
perhaps a still stronger illustration was afforded when, in a later 
stage of the dispute, many large employers adopted what is called 
the hour system of payment. This system offered to the men 
some advantages and some disadvantages. ‘The chief advantage 
was, that where the work was confined to regular hours, the men 
could earn their old rate of wages by working the old time on 
every day except Saturday, and by working on Saturday three 
hours less than the old time. The chief disadvantage arose when 
the work was extended beyond regular hours. There was a 
rule or custom in the trade, that every hour of work beyond the 
old day’s work should be paid as an hour and a half, and this 
rule or custom the hour system abolished; so that, while the 
labourer working regular hours was a gainer by the hour system, 
the labourer working overtime was a loser. And, in fact, it is 
no secret that the hour system has been devised and upheld in 
the interest of that class of builders who take large contracts 
involving “ building against time,” and is little valued by builders 
whose business does not require systematic working overtime. 
It may be thought that, if the workman be in any sense a free 
agent in the disposal of his own labour, he must have been per- 
mitted, without imputation, either to resist or to assent to this im- 
portant change in the system under which he was paid. More- 
over, the change was proposed at a time when a political economist 
would suppose that the building labourers occupied a highly 
advantageous position. The demand for their labour was en- 
hanced by the progress of several gigantic building operations,— 
of the main drainage works, of the building for the Exhibition 
of 1862, of three or four great hotels and residences, and of 
various costly railway extensions, involving a vast amount of 
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brickwork, in different parts of the metropolis. Yet the resist- 
ance of the labourers to the hour system of payment was boldly 
denounced as a violation of the principles of political economy. 
It cannot be expected that the labourer should be very tolerant 
of political economy, or much disposed to accept its doctrines, 
while it is known to him only as a science which is thus shaken 
in his face whenever he finds occasion to higgle with his employer. 
But if it were in his power, instead of taking his notions of poli- 
tical economy from the newspapers which put forward such views 
as we have referred to, to turn to any more trustworthy autho- 
rity, he would find that every difference between employer and 
employed must be judged of on its own merits; and that, though a 
strike is necessarily in all cases a deplorable occurrence, it by no 
means follows that the submission of the workmen is necessarily 
in all cases the proper remedy. In support of this interpreta- 
tion of the doctrines of political economy, we will appeal to the 
language of the greatest of living economical writers, who, in 
his work on Representative Government, after contending that 
the working classes ought to be represented in Parliament, and 
that their view of questions affecting their interest ought to be 
respectfully listened to, instead of being, as it is, not merely 
turned away from, but ignored, expresses himself as follows :* 


* On the question of strikes, for instance, it is doubtful if there is 
so much as one among the leading members of either House who is not 
firmly convinced that the reason of the matter is unqualifiedly on the 
side of the masters, and that the men’s view of it is simply absurd. 
Those who have studied the question know well how far this is from 
being the case ; and in how different, and how infinitely less super- 
ficial a manner, the point would have to be argued if the classes who 
strike were able to make themselves heard in Parliament.” 





Art. VII—WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 


LT? Ouvriére. Par Jules Simon. Paris, 1861. 
My Life, and what shall I do with it? By an Old Maid. London, 
1859. 


A sTATE‘of society so mature, so elaborate, so highly organised 
as ours cannot fail to abound in painful and complicated prob- 
lems. One after another these excite attention. The philosopher 
seeks to solve them; the philanthropist endeavours to relieve 
the suffering, and the moralist to cure the evil, they involve or 


* Mill on Representative Government, p. 57. 
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imply. There is enough, alas, in the various forms of wrong, 
of error, and of wretchedness which multiply around us, not 
only to make our hearts bleed, but to bewilder our understand- 
ing, to disturb our conscience, to shame our indolence and ignor- 
ance, and almost to stagger and to strain our faith; and enough 
also to afford ample occupation to that vast amount of restless, 
prying, energetic, impatient benevolence, which is perhaps the 
most remarkable, as it is certainly the most hopeful, feature of 
this age. It would seem as if, in this respect, “ our strength 
was equal to our day,” and our resources to the work which lies 
before us:—all that appears necessary is, that the diagnosis 
should be complete before the medicine is administered, and 
that the physician should be sure of his prescription before the 
surgeon begins to operate. or ourselves, we can say that we 
have never “despaired of the Republic ;” we have never done 
the Creator the wrong of doubting (to use an expression we 
once heard from Dr. Chalmers) “that the world is so constituted 
that if we were morally right, we should be socially and physi- 
cally happy ;” we are profoundly convinced that, of all the evils 
which oppress civilisation and all the dangers which menace it, 
none lie beyond the reach of human sagacity to analyse, or of 
human resolve and compassion to avert and cure. If we thought 
otherwise, there would be little joy in living, and little comfort 
in looking forth on life. The sensualist might revel in the 
pleasures which wealth or toil placed within his reach, till repe- 
tition brought early satiety and disgust; the lover might bask 
in his brief spring and sunshine of fruition; the human mill- 
horse might tread his weary rounds in the dull gray apathy of 
selfishness; the ambitious man might stun his nobler thoughts 
in the fierce struggle for power that could then be wielded for no 
hallowing end ;—but the statesman worthy of his grand vocation, 
and the thinker capable of rising to the height of the great 
argument before him, would find both their occupation and their 
inspiration gone. 

The British world—philanthropic as well as_political— 
takes up only one thing at a time; or, rather and usually, 
only a fragment of a thing. It discovers an island, and pro- 
ceeds to reason on it and deal with it as such; and it is long 
before it learns that it is only the promontory of a vast con- 
tinent. Woman is the subject which for some time back our 
benevolence has been disposed to take in hand, fitfully and piece- 
meal. We have been grieved, startled, shocked, perplexed, 
baffled: still, with our usual activity, we have been long at 
work; beating about the bush ; flying at this symptom; attack- 
ing that fragment; relieving this distress; denouncing that 
abomination. First it was the factory girls; then the distressed 
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needlewomen; then aged and decayed governesses; latterly, 
Magdalens, in esse or in futurum. The cry of “ Woman's 
Rights” reached us chiefly from America, and created only a 
faint echo here. We have occupied ourselves more with ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s Mission,” and “ Woman’s Employment;” and, as usual, 
have been both more practical and more superficial than our 
neighbours across the Channel and across the Atlantic: but the 
“condition of women,” in one form or another—their wants, 
their woes, their difficulties —have taken possession of our 
thoughts, and seem likely to occupy us busily and painfully 
enough for some time to come. And well they may; for not 
only do the mischiefs, anomalies, and falsities in that condition 
unveil themselves more and more as we study the subject, but 
are, we believe, every day actually on the increase. 

The problem, which is so generally though so dimly perceived, 
and which so many are spasmodically and ambitiously bent on 
solving, when looked at with a certain degree of completeness,— 
with an endeavour, that is, to bring together all the scattered phe- 
nomena which are usually only seen separately and in detail,— 
appears to resolve itself into this: that there is an enormous 
and increasing number of single women in the nation, a number 
quite disproportionate and quite abnormal; a number which, 
positively and relatively, is indicative of an unwholesome 
social state, and is both productive and prognostic of much 
wretchedness and wrong. There are hundreds of thousands of 
women—not to speak more largely still—scattered through all 
ranks, but proportionally most numerous in the middle and 
upper classes,—who have to earn their own living, instead of 
spending and husbanding the earnings of men; who, not having 
the natural duties and labours of wives and mothers, have to 
carve out artificial and painfully-sought occupations for them- 
selves; who, in place of completing, sweetening, and embellish- 
ing the existence of others, are compelled to lead an independent 
and incomplete existence of their own. In the manufacturing 
districts thousands of girls are working in mills and earning 
ample wages, instead of performing, or preparing and learning 
to perform, the functions and labours of domestic life. In great 
cities, thousands, again, are toiling in the ill-paid métier of 
sempstresses and needlewomen, wasting life and soul, gathering 
the scantiest subsistence, and surrounded by the most over- 
ae and insidious temptations. As we go a few steps 

igher in the social scale, we find two classes of similar abnor- 
mal existences: women, more or less well educated, spending 
youth and middle life as governesses, living laboriously, yet 
perhaps not uncomfortably, but laying by nothing, and retiring 
to a lonely and destitute old age ; and old maids, with just enough 
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income to live upon, but wretched and deteriorating, their minds 
narrowing, and their hearts withering, because they have nothing 
to do, and none to love, cherish, and obey. A little further up- 
wards, how many do we daily see, how many have we all known, 
who are raised by fortune above the necessity of caring for their 
own subsistence, but to whom employment is a necessity as im- 
perious as to the milliner or the husbandman, because only em- 
ployment can fill the dreary void of an unshared existence ;— 
beautiful lay nuns, involuntary takers of the veil,—who pine for 
woak, who beg for occupation, who pant for interest in life, as 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks, and dig for it more 
earnestly than for hid treasures. With most women, probably, 
this phase comes at some epoch in their course; with numbers, 
alas, it never passes into any other. Some rush to charity, and 
do much good or much mischief; some find solace in literary 
interests and work, and these, though the fewest, are perhaps 
the most fortunate of all; some seek in the exclusive develop- 
ment of the religious affections a pale ideal substitute for the 
denied human ones,—a substitute of which God forbid that we 
should speak slightingly, but which is seldom wholly satisfactory 
or wholly safe. Lastly, as we ascend into the highest ranks of all, 
we come upon crowds of the same unfulfilled destinies—the same 
existences manquées—women who have gay society, but no sa- 
cred or sufficing home, whose dreary round of pleasure is yet 
sadder, less remunerative, and less satisfying, than the dreary 
round of toil trodden by their humbler sisters. The very being 
of all these various classes is a standing proof of, and protest 
against, that “ something wrong,” on which we have a few words 
to say,—that besetting problem which, like the sphinx’s, society 
must solve or die. 

It is because we think there is a tendency in the public 
mind at this conjuncture to solve it in the wrong way, to call 
the malady by a wrong name, and to seek in a wrong direction 
for the cure, that we take up our pen. In all our perplexities 
and disorders,—in social perpiexities and disorders more perhaps 
than in any others,—there is one golden rule, if we will but 
apply it, which will suit great things as well as small, which is 
equally sound for all ages and all climes :—consult Nature ; ques- 
tion her honestly and boldly, with no foregone determination as 
to what answer she shall give, with no sneaking intention to 
listen only to a fragment of her oracle, or to put a forced con- 
struction on her words. Thus interrogated, be confident that 
she will give forth no mistaken or ambiguous reply. Nature, 
as soon as we have learned to love her and to trust her, and to 
understand her language, is always right, and most commonly 
speaks intelligibly enough. In our difficulties, then, let us con- 
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sult her; in the remedies we apply let us study her, assist her 
operations, return to her paths. Let us search out the original 
causes of social evils and errors, so that we may not cownter- 
act them, but wndo them and retrace them. ‘: > mischiefs 
wrought by one departure from the dictates and the laws of na- 
ture, do not endeavour to cure or compensate by another. Shun, 
as the most fatal of blunders, the notion that the first égarement 
can be rectified by a second. Above all, be very slow to accept 
any anomalies or sufferings as necessary or irremediable, and to 
treat them with the anodynes prescribed by hopelessnessxor 
incapacity. Palliatives and narcotics are for ineradicable and 
inevitable maladies: Nature knows few such in the physical, 
fewer still in the political or the social world. When we have 
discovered wherein we have erred and why we are diseased, 
and have stepped back into the honest and the healthy way, 
and cut off the source of the disorder,—when the fons et origo 
mali has been thus dried up,—then, and not till then, may we 
proceed to relieve the symptoms, and mitigate the pain, and 
countervail the mischiefs produced by the wide-spread and long- 
fostered disease, with a hearty and enlightened zeal,—provided 
only we are sedulously watchful that the lenitives we administer 
shall not be of a character to interfere with the remedy we have 
discovered and prescribed. 

Now, what does Nature say in reference to the case before 
us? By dividing and proportioning the sexes, by the instincts 
which lie deepest, strongest, and most unanimously in the heart 
of humanity at large in all times and amid all people, by the 
sentiments which belong to all healthy and unsophisticated 
organisations even in our own complicated civilisation, mar- 
riage, the union of one man with one woman, is unmistakably 
indicated as the despotic law of life. This is the rule. We 
need not waste words in justifying the assumption. As the 
French proverb says, “On ne cherche pas & prouver la lumiére.” 
But Nature does more than this: she not only proclaims the 
rule ; she distinctly lays down the precise amount and limits of 
the exception. In all countries of which we have any accurate 
statistics, there are rather more women than men; the excess 
varying from two to five per cent. Wherever, from accidental 
or artificial causes, this proportion is much disturbed, the saddest 
results ensue. Whether this very moderate excess points to- 
wards polygamy or celibacy is a question which on these bare 
facts alone might be open to controversy. In either case, the 
limit of the divergence permissible from the general law is 
definitely fixed. In arguing before an English audience, we 
need not discuss the former supposition; here, at least, we shall 
not be accused of going one step beyond the boundaries of safe 
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and modest inference, when we assume that the numerical fact 
we have mentioned points out the precise percentage of women 
whom Nature designed for single life, and that wherever this 
negate is materially exceeded, the dictates of Nature have 
been neglected, silenced, or set at naught. 

No doubt there are exceptional organisations in both sexes; 
and these exceptions are likely to become more numerous in pro- 
portion as civilisation grows more complex and artificial. There 
are men who, from defective instincts, or from abnormal cere- 
bral development, or from engrossing devotion to some jealous 
and exclusive pursuit, pass through life alike undisturbed by 
the passion and unsoftened by the sentiment of love. To a few, 
celibacy is a necessity ; to a few, probably, a natural and easy 
state ; to yet fewer, ahigh vocation. There are women, though 
we believe they are more rare than any other natural anomalies, 
who seem utterly devoid of the fibre féminin, to whom Nature 
never speaks at all, or at least speaks not in her tenderest tones. 
There are others too passionately fond of a wild independence 
to be passionately fond of any mate; and to such single life 
may spare the endurance and the infliction of much misery. 
There are some who seem made for charitable uses; whose 
heart overflows with all benevolent emotions, but the character 
of whose affection is rather diffusive than concentrated—ideal 
old maids—old maids ab ovo. There are women again—and 
these are sometimes, though but seldom, of a very high order— 
in whom the spiritual so predominates over the other elements 
of their being, that human ties and feelings seem pale and poor 
by the side of the divine; and to such marriage would appear a 
profanation, and would assuredly be a mistake. But of those 
who fancy that this is their vocation, the vast majority commit 
a fearful and a fatal error, and awake at last to find it so; and 
to those who are really thus called, the voice, alas, far oftener 
comes from a narrow intelligence or a defective organisation 
than from the loftier aspirings of the soul. Lastly, there are 
women who are really almost epicene; whose brains are so 
analogous to those of men that they run nearly in the same 
channels, are capable nearly of the same toil, and reach nearly 
to the same heights; women not merely of genius (for genius 
is often purely and intensely feminine), but of hard, sustained, 
effective power ; women who live in and by their intelligence 
alone, and who are objects of admiration, but never of tender- 
ness, to the other sex. Such are rightly and naturally single; 
but they are abnormal and not perfect natures. 

The above classes—and it is impossible to say how few in- 
dividuals they honestly comprise when all are added together— 
constitute the natural celibates among the female sex; to all 
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others who go through life unmarried, celibacy is unnatural, 
even though it may in one sense be voluntary. Hundreds of 
women remain single in our distorted civilisation because they 
have never been asked at all. Thousands remain single because 
the offers they have received threatened to expose them to 
privations and sacrifices which they shrank from even more than 
from celibacy. Thousands more, because one abortive love in 
the past has closed their hearts to every other sentiment; or 
because they have waited long years in persistent faith and 
silent hope for that one special love which never came; or be- 
cause ambition deluded them into setting their claims higher 
than fate or fortune was prepared to realise. But we are satis- 
fied that no one whose experience of life has been large, whose 
insight into life has been deep, and whose questionings of life 
have been honest, will demur to our assertion that the women 
who adopt a single life from positive (not relative) choice—we 
do not say from preference, but from love—who deliberately 
resolve upon celibacy as that which they like for itself, and not 
as a mere escape from the lottery of marriage—will not in their 
combined numbers exceed, if they even reach, that three or four 
per cent, for whom, as statistics show us, Nature has provided 
no exclusive partners. The residue—the large excess over this 
proportion—who remain unmarried constitute the problem to be 
solved, the evil and anomaly to be cured. 

Without affecting an accuracy of detail which, where figures 
are concerned, is always ostentatious and usually perplexing, 
the law which determines the proportional numbers of the sexes 
may be thus succinctly stated: There are usually about 104 or 
105 males born to every 100 females; but as mortality among 
males atall ages exceeds that of females, the number of the latter 
actually living is always greater than the number of the former. 
In countries where the natural proportion has not been mate- 
rially disturbed by emigration, immigration, desolating or pro- 
longed wars, or other artificial causes, the excess of females 
would appear to be about two per cent.* 

In Great Britain, to which we shall in future confine our 
attention, the actual excess is above three per cent, there being 
103°3 females actually living for every 100 males, a proportion, 

* The following table is given in the supplement to the Report of the Statis- 
tical Congress which met in Paris, and may be regarded as approximately correct 


for five out of the seven cases: 


England (1851) . . 103'29 females to 100 males. 


France z= ‘ A . 101°08 - . 
Turkey (1844) . ° . - 101°62 ” ” 
Austria (1840) . . . . 10299 ,, ” 
Prussia (1849) ‘ - 100:07 mn > 


Russia (1855) . ° ° ° 101-60 ” ” 
United States(1850). , . 9502 ,, ” 
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however, which has unquestionably been enhanced by emigration. 
But, as in the earlier years of life, the proportion is in the other 
direction, the excess of grown women over grown men is much 
more than three per cent. Between the ages of twenty and sixty 
years, it is about five and a half per cent, and after that still 
larger; so that after twenty years of age we may state broadly 
that about 106 women are to be found for every 100 men. Now, 
if we are correct in assuming (as we believe we are) that in a 
thoroughly natural, sound, and satisfactory state of society all 
women, as a rule, above twenty years of age,—eacept the redun- 
dant six per cent for whom equivalent men do not exist here— 
would be married,* then the number (over six per cent) who are 
single may be taken as the measure of our departure from that 
healthy and prosperous condition. The proportion of wdmen 
above twenty years of age, then, who must and ought to be single, 
being six per cent, the actual proportion who are single is thirty 
per cent. According to the Registrar-General, “‘Out of every 
100 females of twenty years of age and upwards, fifty-seven are 
wives, thirteen are widows, and thirty are spinsters.”+ 

To reduce proportions to actual numbers, and thus bring 
the facts more clearly before our readers’ minds, we will quote 
another statement of the Registrar-General. There were in Lng- 
land and Wales, in 1851, 1,248,000 women in the prime of life, 
i.e between the ages of twenty and forty years, who were unmar- 
ried, out of a total number of rather less than 3,000,000. <Ac- 
cording to our assumption there ought only to have been 150,000 
(or five per cent) in that condition, which would leave 1,100,000 
women in the best and most attractive period of life, who must 
be classed as unnaturally, if not all unintentionally, single. 
There is no need, however, to place either figures or inferences 
in too strong a light; and as unquestionably many women do 
marry between the ages of twenty and thirty years, we may 
perhaps reduce the number of those who are spinsters, in conse- 
quence of social disorders, or anomalies of some sort, and not 
from choice, to about 750,000, or three-quarters of a million,—a 
figure large enough in all conscience. 


__ We have now to consider to what causes this startling anomaly 
is to be traced, and by what means it may be cured; for, as we 
premised at the outset, we must search for remedies before we 
can safely begin to think of applying anodynes. The chief causes 


* This is apparently a perfectly legitimate assumption; since the number of 
women who will marry before their twentieth year may be set off against those 
who voluntarily defer their marriage altogether. Even in England, the country 
par excellence of late marriages, two and a half per cent of the females between 
fifteen and twenty years of age are married. 

T Population Return, 1851, vol. ii. p. elxv. 
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we shall find to be three in number: the first we shall notice is 
EMIGRATION. 

I. In the last forty-five years, upwards of 5,000,000 persons 
have definitively left our shores to find new homes either in our 
various colonies or in the United States. Of this number we 
know that the vast majority were men, though the proportions 
of the sexes has, we believe, been nowhere published. A con- 
siderable amount of that excess of women, which we have re- 
corded as prevailing in the mother country, is thus at once 
accounted for, and is shown to be artificial and not natural, 
apparent rather than real. Nature makes no mistakes; Nature 
has no redundancies; and, as we shall see, the excess here is 
counterbalanced by a corresponding deficiency elsewhere. 

In the North-American colonies, the proportion is as fol- 
lows: 





Males. Females. Total. —" 





Canada (Census of 1851) | 949,034] 893,231]1,842,265, 55,803 








Newfoundland (Census of 
a? +s a & * 64,268) 58,370} 122,638 5,898 
New Brunswick (Census 
| 99,526) 94,274] 193,800) 5,252 
Nova Scotia (Census of 
oa, Ae ee 165,584) 165,273} 330,857 311 
Prince Edward Island 
(Census of 1861). . 40,880} 39,977} 80,857 903 
1,319,292/1,251,125}2,570,417| 68,167 




















In the Australian colonies, the following is the proportion: 
POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 





Year. Colony. Males. | Females. Total. — 





1860 | New South Wales .| 213,021 | 147,406} 360,427] 65,615 
1861 | Victoria. . . .| 328,651) 211,671) 540,322) 116,980 
1860 | South Australia .| 59,678| 58,289] 117,967| 1,389 
1861 | Western Australia.| 9,843 5,750} 15,593) 4,093 
1860 | Queensland . . .| 16,817| 11,239] 28056) 5,578 
1860 | Tasmania . . .| 48,602] 39,173} 87,775} 9,429 
1860 | New Zealand . .| 45,341] 34,284) 79,625} 11,057 














Total. . «| 721,953] 507,812 |1,229,765| 214,141 

















* Exclusive of military, 
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In 1840 (we still depend on the Registrar-General) the total 
excess of males over females in the United States was 309,000 ; 
the excess, after the age of twenty, was 198,000. This dispro- 

ortion has assuredly been largely aggravated since, and we 

shall be within the mark if we assume that at least 250,000 
adult women are needed in America to redress the balance 
among the free white population of that country. The defi- 
ciency of female life there is, as nearly as possible, the same as 
the redundancy in England, viz. five per cent. 

It will be observed that all we are able to give in these 
latter cases is the entire aggregate excess of males; but since 
the same proportion between the total figures and the figures 
above twenty years of age may be assumed to prevail there as 
elsewhere, we shall be quite safe in the following table: 


Deficiency of women over 20 years—United States . . 250,000 
% Canadian colonies. 45,000 


. Australian colonies 145,000 


” ”? ” 





440,000 


Now the excess of women over twenty years of age in Great 
Britain in 1851 was 405,000. It appears, therefore, on the ag- 
gregate that more women are wanted in those new countries 
which took their rise hence than the mother country could supply 
them with. Ifthe redundant numbers here were transported 
thither, they would scarcely be filled, and we should be denuded. 
Further, such an exodus, such a natural rectification of dis- 
proportions, would reduce the unmarried adult women in Eng- 
land and Wales from 1,100,000 to 660,000, from more than a 
million, to little over half a million. Nay more, it would do 
this at once and directly ; it would do much more secondarily 
and indirectly ;—such a vast reduction in the redundant num- 
bers could not fail to augment the value, and the demand for, 
the remainder. 

These figures, then, clearly indicate, and even loudly pro- 
claim, the first remedy to be applied. We must redress the 
balance. We must restore by an emigration of women that 
natural proportion between the sexes in the old country and 
in the new ones, which was disturbed by an emigration of men, 
and the disturbance of which has wrought so much mischief in 
both lands. There are, however, two serious difficulties in the 
way; but difficulties are only obstacles to be overcome ;—as 
soon as we see with sufficient clearness and feel with sufficient 
conviction the course that ought to be pursued, we cannot doubt 
that some practicable mode will be devised in which it can be 
pursued. 
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The first difficulty is chiefly mechanical. It is not easy to 
convey a multitude of women across the Atlantic, or to the an- 
tipodes, by any ordinary means of transit. To transport the half 
million from where they are redundant to where they are wanted, 
at an average rate of fifty passengers in each ship, would re- 
quire 10,000 vessels, or at least 10,000 voyages. Still, as 
350,000 emigrants have left our shores in a single year before 
now, and as we do not need and do not wish to expatriate the 
whole number at once, or with any great rapidity, the under- 
taking, though difficult, would seem to be quite possible. But 
far the greater portion of the 350,000 emigrants were bound for 
the shorter voyage to America, and of the 440,000 women who 
should emigrate, the larger number are wanted for the longer 
voyage to Australia. Still it would be feasible enough to find 
passenger ships to take out 10,000, 20,000, or 40,000 every year, 
if they were men. But to contrive some plan of taking out such 
a number of women, especially on a three months’ voyage, in 
comfort, in safety, and in honour, is a problem yet to be solved. 
We all may remember that the attempt was made by a Female 
Emigration Society, set on foot many years ago by the late ex- 
cellent and benevolent Lord Herbert ; but the results were such 
as effectually prevented a repetition of the experiment,—at least 
in the same manner and on the same scale. To send only a few 
women in each ship, and with adequate protectors, in no degree 
met the requirements of the case; and to send large numbers, 
over whom no such guardianship could be exercised, and among 
whom were certain to be found some who would set the ex- 
ample and smooth the way to evil, led to such deplorable dis- 
orders as discredited the whole scheme, and caused its prompt 
abandonment. One admirable and sagacious lady, however, was 
not to be thus discouraged. Discerning clearly what was wanted, 
and devoting her energies and personal superintendence to the 
task, Mrs. Caroline Chisholm established herself in Sydney, made 
arrangements for receiving young female emigrants as they 
landed into a comfortable and well-ordered home, and forwarded 
them into the interior under the charge of respectable families 
from whose roof they were married as fast as'they chose. Occa- 
sionally she took them up the country herself, under proper es- 
cort, and in considerable numbers, and located them wherever 
she found that their services were required, and their position 
would be safe. Including families and single women, she is said 
to have comfortably settled eleven thousand souls. She after- 
wards came to England and organised “ The Family Colonisa- 
tion Society,” the object of which was to send out young women 
of good character and suitable capacities and health, under the 
charge of married couples, or in extemporised “family groups,” 
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—thus affording them the protection and control often so sorely 
needed, both on the voyage, and on their arrival in the land of 
their adoption. The scheme was admirable, and its success has 
been very great ;* the only drawback is, that the scale of the 
proceedings has been necessarily so limited that it is scarcely 
more than taking a drop out of an overflowing cistern to pour it 
on a thirsty desert. We want fifty Mrs. Chisholms, with govern- 
ment aid, and government protection to whatever extent and ir 
whatever form might be required, and this part of the problem 
would be solved. We are by no means blind to the practical 
impediments which must meet any extensive scheme of female 
emigration ;—all we wish to point out is, that if the mind of 
Australia and the mind of England were both adequately im- 
pressed with the necessity of solving the problem in the natural 
way,—if the 250,000 unmatched men in the colonies were deter- 
mined to have wives, and a proportionate number of unpro- 
tected women in the mother country were determined to have 
husbands,—means could and would be found of bringing the sup- 
ply and the demand together. The subject has now again been 
brought before the public by two ladies who are pursuing a 
most useful career of judicious benevolence, for the service and 
to the credit of their sex—Miss Emily Faithfull and Miss Maria 
Rye. They find plenty of. women of all ranks willing and 
anxious to go out ; but as yet the funds are wanting and the 
organisation is in its infancy. | 

The second difficulty is of a different character. There can 
be no doubt that three or four hundred thousand women who are 
condemned to celibacy, struggle, and privation here, might, if 
transferred to the colonies or the United States, find in exchange 
a life, not indeed of ease, but of usefulness, happiness, domestic 
affection, reasonable comfort, and ultimate prosperity. But the 
class of women who are redundant here is not exactly the class 
that is wanted in the colonies, or that is adapted for colonial 
life. The women most largely wanted there would be found 
among the working classes, and in the lower ranks of the middle 
classes:—the women who are mostly redundant, the “ involun- 
tary celibates” in England, are chiefly to be found in the upper 
and educated sections of society. Among the agricultural and 
manufacturing population, who earn their daily bread by daily 
labour, comparatively few women remain long or permanently 
single. It is those immediately and those far above them—who 
have a position to maintain and appearances to keep up, who 
are too proud to sink, too sensitive to contrive, too refined or 
too delicate to toil, or too spoiled to purchase love at the ex- 


* Story of the Life of Mrs, Caroline Chisholm: with the Rules of the Family 
Colonisation Society. Trelawney Saunders, Charing Cross, London. 
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pense of luxury—that chiefly recruit the ranks of the old maids. 
The redundancy, in a word, is not in the emigrating class. This 
is true no doubt; but we have two remarks to make in reference 
thereto. The first is, that a removal of superfluous numbers, 
in whatever rank, cannot fail gradually and indirectly to afford 
relief to the whole body corporate,—just as bleeding in the foot 
will relieve the head or the heart from distressing and perilous 
congestion. The second is, that we can see no reason, pride 
apart, why female emigration should not be proportionate from 
all ranks. Many gentlemen have gone to New Zealand and 
Australia, and many more to Canada, preferring a life of honour- 
able industry and eventual abundance in a new country to hol- 
low and pretentious penury at home:—why should not a rela- 
tive number of ladies display similar good sense and sound 
appreciation of the realities of earthly felicity? The class of 
women, again, who perhaps are more extensively redundant in 
England than any other, are those immediately above the la- 
bouring poor, those who swell the ranks of “ distressed needle- 
women,” those who as milliners’ apprentices so frequently fall 
victims to temptation or to toil, the daughters of unfortunate 
tradesmen, of poor clerks, or poorer curates. Now these, though 
neither as hardy nor as well trained for the severe labours of a 
colonial life as dairy-maids, have all been disciplined in the ap- 
propriate school of poverty and exertion, and if their superior 
instruction and refinement added to their difficulties in one way, 
it would certainly smooth them in another; for of all qualities 
which education surely and universally confers, that of adapta- 
bility is the most remarkable. 


II. In female emigration, then, must be sought the rectifica- 
tion of that disturbance in the normal proportions between men 
and women which the excess of male emigration has created. 
But when this remedy has been applied as extensively as shall 
be found feasible, there will still remain a large “residual phe- 
nomenon” to be dealt with. We have seen that the extensive 
annual exodus from Great Britain, which has now grown almost 
into a national habit, has only raised the excess of adult women 
to about siz per cent, whereas the proportion of adult women 
who are unmarried is thirty per cent. The second cause for this 
vast amount of super-normal celibacy is undoubtedly to be found 
in the growing and morbid LUxuRY of the age. The number of 
women who remain unmarried, because marriage—such marriage, 
that is, as is within their reach, or may be offered them—would 
entail a sacrifice of that “position,” which they value more than 
the attractions of domestic life, is considerable in the middle 
ranks, and is enormous in the higher ranks. ‘This word “ posi- 
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tion” we use as one which includes all the various forms and 
disguises which the motive in question puts on. Sometimes it 
is luxury proper which is thus inordinately valued,—dainty 
living, splendid dressing, Jarge houses, carriages ad libitum, gay 
society, and exoneration from all useful exertion. Sometimes it 
is the more shadowy sentiment which values these things, not 
for themselves,—for to many they are wearisome even to nausea, 
—but for their appearance. Hundreds of women would be 
really happier in a simpler and a less lazy life, and know that 
they would; but to accept that life would be, or would be 
deemed to be, a derogation from their social status; a virtual 
ejection, to a greater or less degree, from that society, that mode 
of existence, which they do not enjoy, but cannot make up their 
minds to surrender. Hundreds again—probably thousands— 
forego the joys of married life, not because they really cling to 
unrelished luxuries or empty show, but because they shrink 
from the loss of those actual comforts which refined taste or 
delicate organisations render almost indispensable, and which it 
is supposed (often most erroneously) that a small income could 
not sufficiently procure. They would willingly give up car- 
riages, expensive dresses, and laborious pleasure, but they must 
have tolerably ample and elegantly furnished rooms, leisure for 
reading, occasional “outings,” and intercourse with chosen 
friends. They don’t wish to be idle, but they are not prepared 
to become drudges—either mere nursemaids or mere house- 
wives. ‘To these must be added, as belonging in justice to the 
same category, those to whom men, who might otherwise love 
and choose them, abstain frem offering marriage, under the im- 
pression that the sentiments we have described are the senti- 
ments they entertain. Very often this impression is wholly 
erroneous ; very often these women would thankfully surrender 
all those external advantages, to which they are supposed to be 
so wedded, for the sake of sharing a comparatively humble and 
unluxurious home with men whom they regard and esteem. 
But their own language, their own conduct, or the habitual tone 
of the society to which they belong, has warranted and created 
9 impression; and therefore the fault as well as the penalty is 
theirs. 

Quite as many men—probably far more—share these senti- 
ments, form the same estimates, and come to the same conclusions. 
They are loth to resign the easy independence, the exceptional 
luxuries, the habitual indulgences of a bachelor’s career, for the 
fetters of a wife, the burden and responsibility of children, and 
the rangé monotony of the domestic hearth. They dread family 
ties more than they yearn for family joys. Possibly they do 
not care much about a carriage themselves, but they would not 
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like their wife to be without it. They shrink from the addi- 
tional exertion and the additional self-denial which marriage and 
ql its issues would demand; and the visions of delicate children and 
1 a sick or languid mother, to whom they could not give all the 
comforts and alleviations and advantages they would desire, min- | 
4 gle with the reflection of the club they must cease to frequent, 
the gay society in which they would no longer be sought, and 
the social rank which, in fancy at least, they must step out of, 
to deter them from an irremediable proceeding. 

Now, with respect to those women who really and delibe- 
rately prefer the unsatisfying pleasures of luxury and splendour 
q to the possible sacrifices of married life, we have no compassion 
} for them, and need not waste much thought in endeavouring to 
, avert the penalty of their unwholesome preference. Their hearts 
| must be unusually cold, and their heads unusually astray. But 

numbers would make a wiser and a nobler choice, if they listened 
f to the promptings of their better nature, and if it were not for 
i the double error,—that the luxuries and social occupations and 
appliances around them really confer much enjoyment, and 
might not be easily foregone,—and that a very great-amount, 
and perhaps all that is really indispensable, of refinement and of 
comfort cannot be secured with comparatively scanty means. 
Much nonsense has been written on both sides, about “love in 
a cottage,” and “managing on 300/. a year,” and “keeping up 
1 appearances,” and the grave realities which those “appearances” 
often imply ;—and we have no intention of broaching any extra- 
i vagances as to any of these theses. We fully admit that a posi- 

tion which would trample upon real refinement can afford no , 
| happiness to those in whose natures refinement is an ingrained 
‘ element. We are only too well aware that defective health 
often renders that an absolute necessity to some which to hardier 
frames is a superfluity easily dispensed with. We quite agree 
that it is, for most persons, wise before entering on the married 
state to consider not only its obvious and probable, but many of 
its merely possible contingencies, and to sit down carefully and 
count the cost, and their own means, both in purse and in cha- 
racter, of meeting it. We have not a word to say—at least, we 
are not going to say a word—against that facile, scented, and 
feather-bed existence which a complicated and elaborate civilis- 
ation renders so common and so tempting. Material enjoy- 
ment, where it is neither coarse nor vicious, is a very good 
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thing, which no sensible layman will waste breath in denounc- rs 
ing or depreciating. But what we wish to represent, and what r 
we would entreat our countrymen and countrywomen to con- . 
; sider, is this:—that a very large proportion of those luxuries, H 
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foster the mistake of female celibacy in the educated classes, are 
neither necessary to the enjoyment of life, nor do really contri- 
bute to it;—that those who have them are often much less happy 
than those who have them not;—they are factitious; they are 
unremunerative; and in remaining single in order to retain them, 
both men and women are sacrificing a reality for that which is, 
and is constantly felt to be, as very a shadow and simulacrum 
as ever mocked the desert traveller thirsting for the substantial 
and refreshing waters of life. Let folks live for pleasure if they 
will; let them place their happiness in earthen vessels, and their 
joy in empty pageants, if so their vicious training or their shal- 
low natures shall delude them; but at least let that, for which 
they forego what we hold to be far better, be something which 
they really relish and feel to be a treasure, not merely some- 
thing which they fancy, and which others tell them, they ought 
to value and delight in. 

People, moreover, are under a great delusion as to the 
incompatibility of a moderate income with most of the essential 
refinements, and even elegancies, as well as comforts, of life. 
There is some truth in the idea, but the extent to which they 
push it is the reverse of true. The reason why substantial 
elegancies and refinements are so often forfeited by those who 
marry upon small means is, that deceptive appearances are not 
surrendered. Many an income is amply sufficient to supply all 
that simple taste and a keen sense of comfort demand,—books 
and leisure for reading them, servants enough to spare the mis- 
tress of the house from becoming either a drudge, a slattern, or 
an invalid, and change of air and scene enough for health of 
mind and body,—which is quite inadequate to afford these 
things, and show and style as well,—a butler or a footman, 
costly and tedious dinner-parties, much visiting, or excursions 
in the height of the season to crowded and fashionable watering- 
places. No one who has seen the better side of French, or 
Swiss, or Italian family life, or who has been admitted to the 
intimacy of some of the well-regulated homes which are to be 
found among the more sensible, independent, and refined of our 
middle classes, will be at a loss to understand what we mean, 
or will hesitate to admit its accuracy.* Hundreds of families 


* We have been at some pains (whenever an opportunity has presented itself) 
to analyse the reasons which make a very moderate income (say 400/. or 5001. 
& year) amply sufficient to maintain a family in elegance, comfort, and cultivated 
refinement, in other countries, and wholly inadequate in England ;—and when 
rigidly examined and pursued home to ultimate facts, it is astonishing to discover 
how little is to be attributed to difference of cost in the necessaries of life. The 
real difference lies, not in comfort, not in luxuries, not in social enjoyments, but 
in style of living, in things which either do not contribute to happiness, or which 
do so only because others have them and therefore we want them, or which, as 
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do contrive to combine the highest culture and the most essen- 
tial comfort, as well as all the loveliest and happiest affections, 
with means which, to those who submit to be the tame slaves 
and the ready echoes of the world’s commands, would appear, 
and would be, scanty and insufficient even for single life ;—and 
they effect this by the simple art of grasping at essentials in- 
stead of accidents, and substances instead of shows. We have 
not the faintest hesitation in affirming that one-half of those of 
both sexes who now imagine themselves doomed to celibacy, on 
pain of squalor and derogation, might marry with perfect safety 
if only their epicureanism (without being in any degree dimi- 
nished) were rationalised enough to induce them to insist merely 
upon such appliances as in sober verity constituted or enhanced 
the felicity and the luxury of existence.* 

Connected with this part of the subject we must enumerate 
one more fruitful source of female celibacy—domestic service. 
The number of women servants in Great Britain, nearly all of 
whom are necessarily single, is astonishing. In 1851, it reached 
905,165, and must now reach at least a million. Of these 
905,165, 582,261 were twenty years of age and upwards. This 
is a social phenomenon in all civilised countries, though pro- 
bably nowhere on so great a scale as with us; it would appear 
to be a permanent. and a necessary one; and probably in its 
essence and within. due limits is not to be found fault with or 
deplored. That there are some evils connected with it is indis- 
putable. No doubt many of these girls are exposed to con- 
siderable hardships. More probably are exposed to great 
temptations. Thousands of them live in a degree of comfort, 
and even luxury, which they would forfeit if they married in 


far as really enjoyable or needed, could be had in a fur cheaper form. Some day 
we hope to be able to go to the bottom of this matter. 

* We may here notice, in passing, one not unfrequent cause of female celi- 
bacy among the humbler classes, viz, education, Many girls in humble life are 
now so well educated, and in the course of that education, and as a consequence 
of the intercourse it sometimes involves with those above them, acquire so strong 
a taste for refinement of mind and courtesy of manners, that the comparative 
roughness and coarseness of the men in their own rank of life, among whom they 
would naturally look for husbands, becomes repulsive to them; while at the 
same time their own training and acquirements scarcely qualify them to match 
on fair terms with those above them. Their position thus becomes an essentially 
false and perilous one; their very superiority even is more of a danger than a 
safeguard; they are attractive to, and attracted by, men whose notice is sure to 
bring them mischief; from among them come many of the most elegant of the 
Jilles entretenues ; and to their accession is in a great degree to be attributed the 
marked improvement observable in the character and manners of this class of 
late years. We do not see how this incidental evil is to be averted; but its ex- 
istence is indubitable, and should be noted. Any thing which raises woman 
above those whom alone, unless in very exceptional cases, they can expect to 
marry, may be a good thing, but in the present state of the English community it 
is a dearly purchased one. 
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their own rank and descended to a cottage of their own, and 
the unwillingness to forfeit which makes them cling to single 
servitude as preferable to conjugal and maternal cares and joys. 
Thousands of them also acquire that perception of and taste 
for refined manners and modes of life which are only to be 
found in the families of the upper ranks, which gradually be- 
come almost indispensable to them, and which we have just 
alluded to in a note as constituting one of the dangers of the 
better educated daughters of the poor. Lastly, all of them, or 
nearly all, from years spent in a state of dependence and of 
plenty, in which every thing is supplied to them and arranged 
for them without trouble or forethought of their own, lose or 
never acquire that managing faculty and those provident habits 
which would fit them to conduct a household of their own. If 
girls usually entered domestic service, as the Lowell factory 
girls in America enter the cotton-mills, only for a few years, to 
acquire practice and to lay up a dowry, it might only have the 
effect of postponing their marriage to a prudent age; but as it 
prevails among us, it is inimical to marriage altogether. 

The special remark, however, which we have to make upon 
this matter, as bearing on our present subject, is that female 
servants do not constitute any part (or at least only a very small 
part) of the problem we are endeavouring to solve. They are in 
no sense redundant; we have not to cudgel our brains to find a 
niche or an occupation for them; they are fully and usefully 
employed; they discharge a most important and indispensable 
function in social life; they do not follow an obligatorily inde- 
pendent, and therefore for their sex an unnatural, career :—on 
the contrary, they are attached to others and are connected with 
other existences, which they embellish, facilitate, and serve. 
In a word, they fulfil both essentials of woman’s being; they 
are supported by, and they minister to, men. We could not 
possibly do without them, Nature has not provided one too 
many. If society were in a perfectly healthy state, we should 
no doubt have to manage with fewer female servants than at 
present; they would earn higher wages; they would meet with 
more uniform consideration ; and they would, as a rule, remain 
in service only for a few years, and not for life :—but they must 
always be a numerous class, and no portion of their sex is more 
useful or more worthy. 


III. We have now to treat of the third and last chief 
cause of the abnormal extent of female celibacy in our country, 
—a cause respecting which a speech is difficult, but respecting 
which silence would be undutiful and cowardly. We will be 
plain, because we wish both to be brief and to be true. So 
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many women are single because so many men are profligate, 
Probably, among all the sources of the social anomaly in ques- 
tion, this, if fully analysed, would be found to be the most 
fertile, and to lie the deepest. The case lies in a nutshell. 
Few men—incalculably few—are truly celibate by nature or 
by choice. There are few who would not purchase love, or the 
indulgences which are its coarse equivalents, by the surrender 
or the curtailment of nearly all other luxuries and shadows, if 
they could obtain them on no cheaper terms. In a word, few 
—comparatively very few—would not marry as soon as they 
could maintain a wife in any thing like decency or comfort, if 
only through marriage they could satisfy their cravings and 
gratify their passions. If their sole choice lay between entire 
chastity,—a celibacy as strict and absolute as that of women,— 
or obedience to the natural dictates of the senses and the heart 
in the only legitimate mode, the decision of nine out of ten of 
those who now remain bachelors during the whole or a great 
portion of their lives would, there can be no doubt, be in favour 
of marriage. If therefore, every man among the middle and 
higher ranks were compelled to lead a life of stainless abstinence 
till he married, and unless he married, we may be perfectly 
sure that every woman in those ranks would have so many 
offers, such earnest and such rationally eligible ones, that no 
one would remain single except those to whom nature dictated 
celibacy as a vocation, or those whose cold hearts, independent 
tempers, or indulgent selfishness, made them select it as a pre- 
ferable and more luxurious career. Unhappily, as matters are 
managed now, thousands of men find it perfectly feasible to 
combine all the freedom, luxury, and self-indulgence of a 
bachelor’s career with the pleasures of female society and the 
enjoyments they seek for there. As long as this is so, so long, we 
fear, a vast proportion of the best women in the educated classes 
—women especially who have no dowry beyond their good- 
~ and their beauty—will be doomed to remain involuntarily 
single. 

How this sore evil is to be remedied we cannot undertake 
tosay. But what we have already said in an earlier part of this 
Paper will suggest one or two palliatives and partial mitiga- 
tions, which, together and in time—by a cumulative and very 
gradual process—may approach to something like a cure. When 
female emigration has done its work, and drained away the 
excess and the special obviousness of the redundance; when 
women have thus become far fewer in proportion, men will have 
to bid higher for the possession of them, and will find it neces- 
sary to make them wives instead of mistresses. Again: when 
worthless appearances, and weary gaieties, and joyless luxuries, 
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shall have lost something of their factitious fascination in women’s 
eyes, in comparison with more solid and more enduring plea- 
sures, they will be content with smaller worldly means in the 
men who ask their hands, and, as they become less costly articles 
of furniture, they will find more numerous and more eager pur- 
chasers. To speak broadly, as wives become less expensive and 
less éxigéantes, more men will learn to prefer them to mistresses. 
Ladies themselves are far from guiltless in this matter; and 
though this truth has been somewhat rudely told them lately, 
it 7s a truth, and it is one they would do well to lay to heart. 
Society—that is, the society of great cities and of cultivated 
life and high life—has for some years been growing at once 
more expensive and less remunerative; more difficult and more 
dull; it exacts much and repays little; its attractions are few, 
while its trouble and its géne are great. All this time, while 
the monde has been deteriorating, the demi-monde has been im- 
proving; as the one has grown stupider and costlier, the other 
has grown more attractive, more decorous, and more easy. The 
ladies there are now often as clever and amusing, usually more 
beautiful, and not unfrequently (in external demeanour at least) 
as modest, as their rivals in more recognised society. Wanting 
the one essential female virtue, they often seek to atone for its 
absence by accomplishments and amiabilities which irreproach- 
able respectability does not invariably display. These may be 
unpalatable facts: it is sad that things should be so, but they 
are so. Now, as long as men are fond of female society, and 
yet hate to be bored, and shrink from profitless exertion and 
fatiguing géne, and possess only a moderate competence, and 
above all things dread pecuniary embarrassment or ruin,—so long 
will those whose principles are not strict and whose moral taste 
is not fastidious, be prone to seek that society where they can have 
it on the easiest and cheapest terms. And the only way in which 
virtuous women and women of the world can meet and counter- 
act this disposition, is the very opposite to that they have seemed 
inclined to adopt of late. They must imitate that rival circle 
in its attractive and not in its repellent features—in its charms, 
not in its drawbacks nor its blots; in its ease and simplicity, 
not in its boldness or its license of look and speech; in the com- 
parative economy of style which covers so much of its waste- 
fulness, and in the cheerfulness and kindliness of demeanour 
which redeems or gilds so many of its sins. 


Single life, to those to whom it comes naturally, is, like all 
natural states, a happy and a dignified one.* Single life, to 


* We are so anxious to preclude misconception of our views, that, at the risk 
of repetition, we may say again distinctly that, where female celibacy is either 
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those on whom it is forced by individual errors or by vicious 
social prejudices or arrangements, is unnatural, and there- 
fore essentially unsound, unstable, and the source of immea- 
surable wretchedness and mischief. Celibacy, within the limits 
which Nature has prescribed, and through her statistical in- 
terpreters has clearly proclaimed, is a wholesome and not un- 
lovely feature in the aspect of society. Celibacy, when it 
transcends these limits, and becomes any thing but exceptional, 
is one of the surest and most menacing symptoms of some- 
thing gravely and radically wrong. Therefore it is that all 
those efforts, on which chivalric or compassionate benevolence is 
now so intent, to render single life as easy, as attractive, and as 
lucrative to women, as unhappily other influences to which we 
have alluded have already made it to men, are efforts ina wrong 
direction,—spontaneous and natural, no doubt, to the tender 
heart of humanity, which always seeks first to relieve suffering, 
and only at a later date begins to think of curing disorder,—but 
not to be smiled upon or aided by wise prescibers for the mala- 
dies of states. We despise the shallow ignorance of the physi- 
cian who administers an anodyne to allay pain arising from local 
inflammation or congestion, instead of resorting to the deple- 
tive measures which the cause of the pain unmistakably de- 
mands. But we have something more than contempt—we have 
abhorrence and disgust — for the menial complaisance of the 
quack who is ever ready with his appetite pills and his emetics 
to remedy the indigestion of yesterday, and to render possible 
the gormandising of to-day; or who tasks his ingenuity and 
skill to save his dissolute patients from the penal and corrective 
consequences which nature had entailed on their excesses, and 
to enable them to continue those excesses with immoral and 
mischievous impunity. In like manner our philanthropy— 
that of many of us at least—is setting out on the wrong tack. 
To endeavuur to make women independent of men; to multiply 
and facilitate their employments; to enable them to earn a sepa- 
rate and ample subsistence by competing with the hardier sex 
in those careers and occupations hitherto set apart for that sex 


necessary, natural, or voluntary, we would surround it with every honour and 
with every comfort and adornment. Maiden ladies are in hundreds of instances 
both more useful and more estimable and less selfish than the wives and mothers 
who are engrossed in conjugal and maternal interests, In thousands of instances 
they are, after a time, more happy. In our day, if a lady is possessed of a very 
moderate competence, and a well-stored and well-regulated mind, she may have 
infinitely less care and infinitely more enjoyment than if she had drawn any of 
the numerous blanks which beset the lottery of marriage. Recent disclosures 
have added alarming confirmation to this conclusion, and are producing consider- 
able influence on the feelings of many women. All that we wish to lay down is, 
that God designed single life for only a few women, and that where he did not 
design it, it is a mistake, even though it be not a misery. 
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alone; to induct them generally into avocations, not only as in- 
teresting and beneficent, and therefore appropriate, but specially 
and definitely as lucrative ; to surround single life for them with 
so smooth an entrance, and such a pleasant, ornamented, com- 
fortable path, that marriage shall almost come to be regarded, 
not as their most honourable function and especial calling, but 
merely as one of many ways open to them, competing on equal 
terms with other ways for their cold and philosophic choice :— 
this would appear to be the aim and theory of many female 
reformers, and of one man of real preéminence—wise and far- 
sighted in almost all things else, but here strangely and intrin- 
sically at fault. Few more radical or more fatal errors, we 
are satisfied, philanthropy has ever made, though her course 
every where lies marked and strewn with wrecks, and failures, 
and astounding theories, and incredible assumptions. ‘Till the 
line we have pointed out has been definitely taken, and the 
remedies we have enumerated have at least’ begun to be sys- 
tematically and energetically applied, and the evil we have ana- 
lysed has been corrected at its source, and the social anomalies 
and distress arising therefrom have thus been brought within 
manageable compass, all such lenitives as are suggested will prove 
very questionable—to say no more. Then, however, when it 
has been fully recognised that they are lenitives, and not cures; 
that they are needed, net to render possible the continuance of 
an unhealthy social state, but to clear away and relieve the 
miseries which that state—now sentenced and discarded—has 
left behind it ; when it is seen and admitted that what we have 
to do is to provide occupations, remunerative to themselves and 
to the society for which they live, not for a permanent and in- 
curable excess of single women, but only for those whom our 
past errors have made single, and for those who are single either 
from exceptional disaster, or from nature and vocation,—our 
course will become very clear, and our work comparatively 
very simple. On the details of this matter we have but a few 
remarks to make. More experienced and more practical heads 
and hands than ours are busy at the task :—our only desire has 
been to see that the true inspiring and directing conception should 
be discerned and grasped. 

1. And, firstly, those wild schemers—principally to be found 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where a young community 
revels in every species of extravagant fantasies—who would 
throw open the professions to women, and teach them to become 
lawyers and physicians and professors, know little of life, and 
less of physiology. The brain and the frame of woman are formed 
with admirable suitability to their appropriate work, for which 
subtlety and sensitiveness, not strength and tenacity of fibre, are 
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required. The cerebral organisation of the female is far more 
delicate than that of man; the continuity and severity of appli- 
cation needed to acquire real mastery in any profession, or over 
any science, are denied to women, and can never with impunity 
be attempted by them; mind and health would almost invariably 
break down under the task. And wherever any exceptional 
women are to be found who seem to be abnormally endowed in 
this respect, and whose power and mental muscle are almost 
masculine, it may invariably, and we believe by a law of physio- 
logical necessity, be observed that they have purchased this 
questionable preéminence by a forfeiture of some of the dis- 
tinctive and most invaluable charms and capabilities of their sex. 

2. Weare not at all disposed to echo the cry of those who 
object to women and girls engaging in this or that industrial 
career, on the ground that they thus reduce the wages and usurp 
the employment of the other sex. Against female compositors, 
tailors, telegraph-workers, and factory-hands, this objection has 
been especially urged. We apprehend that it is founded on an 
obvious economical misconception. It is an objection to the 
principle of competition in the abstract. It is a bequest from 
the days—now happily left far behind us—of surplus population, 
inadequate employment, and Malthusian terrors. It is clearly a 
waste of strength, a superfluous extravagance, an economic 
blunder, to employ a powerful and costly machine to do work 
which can be as well done by a feebler and a cheaper one. Wo- 
men and girls are less costly operatives than men: what they 
can do with equal efficiency, it is therefore wasteful and foolish 
(economically considered) to set a man to do. By employing the 
cheaper labour, the article is supplied to the public at a smaller 
cost, and therefore the demand for the article is increased. If, 
indeed, there were only a certain fixed and unaugmentable 
quantity of work to be done, and too many hands to do it,—so 
that some must unavoidably be idle,—then it might be wise to 
employ men to do it, and let the women, rather than the men, 
sit with their hands before them. But it could be wise only in 
a moral, not in an economical view of the subject. Such a state 
of things, however, can never obtain in a healthy community, 
and rarely (if ever) in reality in any community at all, Cer- 
tainly it is not the case with us. If women are employed as 
tailors or as printers, men are thereby set free for harder and 
more productive labour, which they can do, and which women 
cannot. If women are selected to manage electric telegraphs, 
not only are men not wasted over that work (wherein half their 
strength and capacity would be unused and in consequence un- 
profitable), but telegrams become cheaper, and more telegrams 
are sent, and the public is better served. The employment of 
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women and children in factories, at labour which they could do 
not only as well, but actually better than grown men (since it 
required watchfulness and nicety of touch rather than strength 
or skill), enabled our manufacturing industry to attain a deve- 
lopment to which half the wealth and progress of the nation may 
be traced. If only men had been employed in cotton mills, cali- 
coes would have cost three times as much per yard as at pre- 
sent; the population of England would have been smaller by 
some millions; our ships and commerce would have been pro- 
portionally restricted ; and distant countries would have been far 
more inadequately clothed than they actually are. If there be 
any objection to the employment of women and children in manu- 
facturing or other analogous sorts of labour, it must be based 
exclusively upon social or moral considerations; and even then 
it will be found to be enormously over-estimated, to arise from a 
curable abuse or excess, and to be a separable accident, and not 
a mischief essential to the system. The employment of married 
women in factory labour is undoubtedly an evil; but it is so be- 
cause they continue it after they are mothers,—when it does not 
pay,—and because it disables them from making their husbands’ 
homes comfortable, and from laying out their earnings with 
economy and skill. The employment of young girls in factory 
labour, too, is attended with the serious drawback, that it usually 
leaves them utterly ignorant and inexperienced in household 
management; but this is because they continue it too long, and 
give themselves to it so exclusively. But abusus non tollit usum. 

3. The condition of that section of unmarried women who 
earn, or attempt to earn, their bread as governesses has attracted, 
and assuredly deserves to attract, an unusual amount of public 
attention. Few conditions in our stage of civilisation want 
amending and rectifying more. But here, as in so many other 
of our benevolent efforts, we have been sailing on the wrong 
tack. Why has the function of a female educator—of a woman 
whose task it is, in the privacy and confidence of the domestic 
circle, not merely to instruct, but often actually to form, the 
mind and the character of our girls, and up to a certain age of 
our boys too,—why has the position of those called to exercise 
this most responsible and momentous of all functions been so 
little honoured and so ill-remunerated? Mainly, we say it dis- 
tinctly (where it has been little honoured and ill-remunerated), 
because it deserved no better; because such numbers of those 
who undertook it were wretchedly qualified to discharge it 
conscientiously or efficiently. It was ill-paid and ill-esteemed, 
because it was ill-done. Governesses were a depressed and 
despised class—where they were so—for the same reason that 
needlewomen were a distressed class; because as every woman 
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could read and write and use a needle, as every woman could 
teach a little and sew a little, every uneducated woman who was 
destitute became a sempstress, and every educated (or half-edu- 
cated) woman became a governess. If none but the really com- 
petent had undertaken the profession, the profession would have 
been highly valued and highly rewarded. Ifthere had been any 
recognised and reliable test by which the competent could be 
distinguished from the incompetent, the former would have been 
honoured and engaged, and the latter would have been neglected 
and starved out. But as the majority were utterly unfit for 
their task (whatever their excellent morals and intentions), and 
as there was no means of distinguishing the minority from the 
mass, all were discredited alike, and the average rate of reward 
fell to the average rate of merit—perhaps even below it. The re- 
medy seems to us clear. Let there be some institution authorised 
to examine ladies who desire to become teachers (if not also to 
prepare them for the work), and to confer upon them diplomas or 
vertificates of qualification, as is the case in Germany, and we 
believe in other Continental countries. No one is allowed to 
practise medicine or surgery without proof of competence: why 
should any one be allowed to practise education? No one un- 
qualified may undertake the management of the body: why 
should the mind be left more recklessly unprotected? Surely 
as much mischief may be done by an incapable practitioner in 
the one case as in the other. But there would be no need to go 
as far as this. If all women who wished to become governesses 
could find a college in which to qualify themselves for the noble 
office ; and if all who were thus qualified could provide themselves 
with a certificate of qualification,—the unprovided and incom- 
petent would be unable to find employment; they would, in the 
language of the Turf, be “no where ;” and would cease to lower 
the character and drag down the remuneration of the entire 
class into which they now intrude themselves unwarrantably. 
You would, at first, have fewer following that calling ; but those 
who did follow it would hold their right position, and their num- 
bers would be recruited as the demand for them increased. 

4, There will still remain a large number of single women 
unprovided for, of such a class in life that they cannot sink to 
be servants, of such a character and capacity that they cannot 
rise to be governesses, who are yet under the necessity of find- 
ing some means of supporting themselves. They are very nu- 
merous now: they will probably always exist in moderate 
numbers, even when all the natural and healthy influences we 
have pointed out shall have wrought their remedial results. 
Some of these will be provided for by such occupations as those 
which Miss Maria Rye, Miss Emily Faithfull at the “ Victoria 
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Press,” and other judicious friends of the sex, are endeavouring 
to open to them. But as redundant single women are removed 
by emigration and by marriage, the population out of which the 
class of superior female servants are recruited will be so much 
reduced, that that class will rise in value, in estimation, and in 
reward; so that the position will be sought by and eligible for 
many to whom it would now seem a decided derogation to 
enter it. 

5. Lastly, there are occupations for which single women 
are and always will be wanted,—occupations which none other 
can discharge as well, or can discharge at all. There are the 
thousand ramifications of charity; nurses, matrons, swurs de 
charité, “missing links ;”—functions of inestimable importance 
and of absolute necessity,—functions which if ill-performed or 
unperformed, society would languish or fall into disorder. In 
a healthy state of civilisation, these tasks would absorb only a 
moderate number of women, perhaps not more than the four or 
five per cent whom Nature as provided ad hoc. In our disar- 
ranged and morbid state, the demand for their services is enor- 
mously enhanced,—enhanced, possibly, almost as much as the 
supply. Then there is a large and increasing call for a sup- 
ply of literary food, such as many well-educated women find 
themselves fully able to furnish ;—and if only those who are 
really competent to this work were to undertake it, it would 
keep them in ample independence. Novels are now almost as 
indispensable a portion of the food of English life as beef or 
beer; and no producers are superior to women in this line, 
either as to delicate handling or abundant fertility. 


To sum up the whole matter. Nature makes no mistakes 
and creates noredundances. Nature, honestly and courageously 
interrogated, gives no erroneous or ambiguous replies. In the 
case before us, Nature cries out against the malady, and plainly 
indicates the remedy. The first point to fix firmly in our minds 
is, that in the excess of single women in Great Britain we have 
a curable evil to be mended, not an irreparable evil to be 
borne. The mischief is to be eradicated, not to be counter- 
balanced, mitigated, or accepted. To speak in round numbers, 
we have one million and a half adult unmarried women in Great 
Britain. Of these half a million are wanted in the colonies; 
half a million more are usefully, happily, and indispensably 
occupied in domestic service ;—the evil, thus viewed, assumes 
manageable dimensions, and only half a million remain to be 
practically dealt with. As an immediate result of the removal 
of 500,000 women from the mother-country, where they are 
redundant, to the colonies, where they are sorely needed, all 
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who remain at home will rise in value, will be more sought, 
will be better rewarded. The number who compete for the few 
functions and the limited work at the disposal of women being 
so much reduced, the competition will be less cruelly severe, 
and the pay less ruinously beaten down. As the redundancy 
at home diminishes, and the value is thereby increased, men will 
not be able to obtain women’s society and women’s care so 
cheaply on illicit terms. As soon as the ideas of both sexes in 
the middle and upper ranks, on the question of the income and 
the articles which refinement and elegance require, are rectified, 
—as soon, that is, as these exigencies are reduced from what is 
purely factitious to what is indisputably real,—thousands who 
now condemn themselves and those they love to single life will 
find that they can marry without foregoing any luxury or comfort 
which is essential to ladylike and cultivated and enjoyable exist- 
ence. Finally, as soon as, owing to stricter principles, purer tastes, 
or improved social condition,—or such combination of all these as 
the previous movements spoken of must gradually tend to pro- 
duce,—the vast majority of men find themselves compelled either 
to live without all that woman can bestow, or to purchase it in the 
recognised mode,—as soon, to speak plainly, as their sole choice 
lies between marriage and a life of real and not nominal celibacy, 
the apparent redundance of women complained of now will vanish 
as by magic, if, indeed, it be not replaced by a deficiency. We 
are satisfied that 1F the gulf could be practically bridged over, so 
that women went where they are clamoured for ; and IF we were 
contented with the actwalities instead of the empty and unreal 
and unrewarding shadows of luxury and refinement; and IF 
men were necessitated either to marry or be chaste,—all of which 
things it is a discreditable incapacity in us not to be able to ac- 
complish,—so far from.there being too many women for the 
work that must be done and that only women can do well, 
there would be too few. The work would be seeking for the 
women, instead of, as now, the women seeking for the work. 
We are disordered, we are suffering, we are astray, because we 
have gone wrong ; and our philanthropists are labouring, not to 
make us go backward and go right, but to make it easier and 
smoother to persist in wrong. 
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Art. VIII.—THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 


Mémoires de la Cour & Espagne sous le réegne de Charles II, 1678- 
1682. Parle Marquis de Villars. Londres: Triibner et Ci*-, 1861. 

Mémoires de la Cour d Espagne. Paris, 1692. 

Rélation du Voyage @ Espagne. Paris, 1691. 

Lettres de Madame la Marquise de Villars, ambassadrice en Espagne 
dans le téms du mariage de Charles II, roi d’ Espagne, avee la 
Princesse Marie-Louise d Orléans, fille de Monsieur, frére unique 
de Louis XIV et de Henrietie-Anne d Angleterre, sa premiére 
Jemme. Amsterdam, 1762. 


MEMOIR-WRITING is an indisputable prerogative of the French 
nation. Under their auspices it has been carried to such a 
pitch of perfection as to be almost independent of facts. Never, 
at any rate, has the art of concealing ignorance under an easy 
affectation of profound knowledge been so pleasantly manifested 
as in the sparkling boudoir-philosophising of these attractive 
publications of our ingenious neighbours. Ifa correct acquaint- 
ance with the facts of history could be insured by the multipli- 
cation of agreeable autobiographies, and a just appreciation of 
their bearing and significance be attained by a string of witty 
epigrammatic sentences, and an inexhaustible mine of philoso- 
phical “ small-talk,” the past events of French history ought 
to be more certain than the exactest facts of science, and it 
would be well for other nations to hand over the elucidation 
of their own past and present doings to the exclusive work- 
manship of these innate historians. Unfortunately, however, 
though truth is said to be attainable if we can reach the bottom 
of the well, it by no means follows that she is to be discovered 
as the result of the most careful and thorough perusal of a pile 
of French memoirs. Facts are often stumbling-blocks in the 
way of clever writing ; but we cannot always be satisfied with 
the latter as their substitute, however much our literary senses 
may have been tickled by the agreeable manipulation. The 
untruthfulness of egotism attains its utmost development in 
these charming self-analyses, and the temptation of generalising 
from one instead of many facts has nowhere else been so con- 
stantly yielded to. The result is, that we all like to read French 
memoirs, but we, most of us, carefully distinguish that pro- 
cess from any accessory accompaniment of faith. In refer- 
ence to foreign countries, the French are open to another dis- 
qualification as historians. Their fancy is so vivid, and their 
philosophical axioms so effervescent, that they do not give 
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occurrences around them time to explain themselves, far less 
to be explained by others, but stereotype them for ever on their 
minds in the shape presented by their first crude impression. 
Every Englishman has smiled at some of the grotesque repre- 
sentations of English manners which have passed current in 
foreign countries on the authority of some such hasty observer. 
We ought, inall fairness, to apply the same rule of distrust to 
the accounts given by such travellers of other countries than 
our own; and when the scene described is very far removed 
by distance of time or place from our own power of examining 
into its truth, we shall feel disposed to read with a faith 
strongly tempered by hesitation. Still, however, these memoirs, 
even in such a case, have their value. The French, though 
they may be inaccurate in facts,—particularly in great ones, 
—are very acute, and generally tolerably correct observers 
of little traits of individual character. And when we re- 
member how large and important a part these sometimes play 
in the business of life, and how suggestive they often are of 
the true way to the solution of many a mystery, which has 
been vainly sought in grander political and social considera- 
tions, we shall not be disposed altogether to reject the “ first 
impressions” of acute travellers of that very acute nation, even 
if they are often erroneous in the interpretation which they 
assume. The misconceptions of a sharp observer often suggest 
the real fact to those whom it would otherwise have altogether 
escaped. 

The Memoirs and Journey of Madame la Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
have for some time been regarded by historians of Spain with 
some such mixed feelings of distrust and interest as we have 
above endeavoured to explain. The lady herself, a member of 
one of the noble families of France, and on familiar terms of 
intercourse with the leading men and women of the brilliant 
court of Louis XIV. in its most brilliant days, seems to have 
been somewhat of a professed bookmaker; no recommendation 
certainly in her favour to the seeker for truth. Nor is the 
title of her work which is best known in modern times, the 
Contes des Fées, likely to inspire additional faith in her rigid 
adherence to the facts of mortal occurrences. She was, too, 
a writer of romances, and besides her two works on Spain, the 
titles of which we have given above, she composed some me- 
moirs of the court of England. Up to the present time, her 
trustworthiness has been left to repose chiefly on the internal 
evidence of the works themselves, and on the general facts 
‘ which have descended to us from other sources, or on the com- 
mon voice of tradition as to the characteristics of those times. 
Mr. Dunlop, in his Memoirs of Spain during the Reigns of Phi- 
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lip IV. and Charles II., published in 1834, expresses her posi- 
tion at that time as an historical authority, when he remarks 
that “the Italian and Spanish authorities become much more 
scanty, as also less authentic, for the reign of Charles II. than 
of his predecessor ; and he has therefore, in consequence, been 
compelled occasionally to have recourse to inferior or less gen- 
uine materials, as D’Aulnoy’s Mémoires secrets de la Cour 
@Espagne, &c.” The publication, however, by Mr. Stirling, 
the well-known biographer of the Emperor Charles V., of the 
volume which stands first at the head of this Article materially 
affects this estimate of the value of Madame d’Aulnoy’s con- 
tributions to history, while, at the same time, it opens up, but 
unfortunately does not afford us the means at present of closing, 
a curious question of literary authorship. 

We do not intend to go at length into the matter to which 
we have referred, which has been already handled, as far as our 
present materials permit, in the columns of a weekly contempo- 
rary ;* but we may be permitted to state the outline of the 
facts. Mr. Stirling, in his preface to his volume (why should 
he give us the preface and notes in French?), informs us 
that he purchased the manuscript from which it is printed 
some seven or eight years ago at some sale in London, but un- 
fortunately he took no note of it, and is now unable to recall 
either the place or exact time of the purchase. It is a 4to 
paper volume of 430 pages, including a preface of three pages, 
and twelve leaves of alphabetical index and table of contents. 
It appears to be a copy of the original Ms. or of another 
copy, and to have been transcribed for the press. The writer 
making mention in his preface of Marshal Villars as still living, 
seems to fix the date of this preface before or in the year 1734, 
the date of the marshal’s death. Sir Frederick Madden, the 
keeper of the Mss. of the British Museum, has seen no other 
copy of the memoirs, and has no doubt they have never yet 
been published. It is a fact, however, of which both Sir 
Frederick and Mr. Stirling seem to have been unaware, that 
the memoirs of the Marquis de Villars as now published,were 
used as an authority by Mr. Dunlop in the work we have referred 
to, though unconsciously, in most of his extracts from Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s memoirs, or in other words, that a question of pri- 
ority of authorship is now raised between that lady and the 
writer of the Ms. book now published by Mr. Stirling. It is 
curious that the latter gentleman has not discovered this him- 
self, as he refers to both Madame d’Aulnoy’s works in his notes, 
and calls attention to one passage in her Voyage d’ Espagne, 
which he concedes must either have been copied from, or been 


* See Spectator newspaper, March 8th and 15th, 
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the original of, a description in his present volume. The fact, 
however, is, as any one may ascertain who reads through both 
memoirs, that those of the marquis are incorporated,—generally 
nearly verbatim, sometimes with transpositions of sentences 
to other contexts, or slight additions and omissions,—but in 
substance, we may say, are entirely incorporated in the memoirs 
of Madame d’Aulnoy, with the exception of some descriptions of 
state institutions, such as the Council of the Indies, and that 
of the Inquisition, which appear in the Voyage d’Espayne, on 
the alleged authority of Spanish noblemen, in conversations 
with Madame d’Aulnoy herself. As the Marquis de Villars did 
not die till six years.after the publication of this lady’s work, it 
could scarcely have escaped his notice, nor, one would suppose, 
could this appropriation of his memoirs have taken place without 
his knowledge and sanction. In that case there must have been 
some pledge of secrecy, for state or private reasons, as to the real 
authority ; and the alleged conversations of the lady with the 
Spanish noblemen, at any rate, must have been entirely imagi- 
nary. Her memoirs, it must be observed, are dedicated to the 
Princess de Conti, the wife of the nobleman who acted as the 
King of Spain’s proxy at his marriage; and there is no hint as to 
the source from which the author derived the body of her work. 
Here we must leave the question, of course with the latter alter- 
native still open, though we think it the less probable that these 
alleged memoirs of Villars are a mere réchauffée of the books of 
Madame d’Aulnoy. The question is chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of the greater weight which the adoption of our first 
hypothesis would give to those passages in Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
books, which would then appear on the authority of the mar- 
quis, whose position and means of information were so superior. 
All beyond these in the lady’s volumes must stand, as before, 
in an inferior position as to credibility. 

About the letters of Madame de Villars, written during her 
husband’s second embassy to Spain, to her intimate friend 
Madame de Coulanges, there happily as yet exists no doubt. 
They confirm in general in their details both sets of memoirs, 
but have an independent and especial value of their own from 
the intimacy of the ambassadress with the young Queen of Spain. 

In giving some account of these contributions to the history 
of the court of the last of the lineal male descendants of the 
great emperor Charles V., we think that less reserve is neces- 
sary on the score of credibility than is often the case with such 
authorities. The memoirs of M. de Villars, at any rate, are written 
in a clear and unaffected style, without much cause for offence 
on the score of forced and unnecessary attempts at generalisa- 
tions or pointed remarks ; and if the lady writers are less free 
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from this imputation, the letters of Madame de Villars, at any 
rate, have the recommendation of being evidently written on 
the spur of the moment, and with that want of knowledge of the 
future, and that crudeness of opinion which adds to the value of 
historical authorities, though it may detract a little now and then 
from our estimate of individual penetration. Madame d’Aulnoy 
—when wehave her independently—is more florid and ambitious 
in her style, and she labours under the drawback of retailing 
events and anecdotes some years after the time and away from 
the place. Still, with the exception of a few melodramatic 
stories, her more enlarged representation of men and things in 
Spain agrees substantially with the short notes of Madame de 
Villars, and the general body of historical evidence. Cere- 
monial and custom are so constant and indefeasible in Spain, 
that there was a uniformity even to monotony in its very disor- 
ganisation. Its vices at this time were in themselves irregular 
enough, but they fall under such systematic rules, that they 
cannot fail of speedily impressing themselves in their leading 
features on the most casual observer; and the degree to which 
individual character and peculiarities were subordinated to 
them is so remarkable, that there is less danger than in other 
cases of the brilliant memoir-writer being carried away by the 
momentary impressions of a lively imagination. Individual 
character was getting lost in a common degradation, just as pri- 
vate vices were becoming public and systematic. Men had lost 
the energy to be original in their sins, and still more the wish or 
force of character to be original in a different direction. 

Pierre, Marquis de Villars, is a name well known in his 
own time, but less familiar to modern ears than that of his 
celebrated son, the Marshal, Duc de Villars. The Marquis 
—we avail ourselves of Mr. Stirling’s brief biography—was 
born about the year 1618, of a family the antiquity and 
nobility of which is a controverted question among genealo- 
gists. He had certainly neither riches nor powerful relatives 
to push him forward in the profession he had chosen, that of 
arms, and he had to rely on a fine figure, a commanding pre- 
sence, and some considerable skill in the management of the 
sword. When the Prince de Condé commenced the civil war of 
1652, Villars was a follower of the house of Charles Emanuel 
of Savoy, Duc de Némours, one of the lieutenants of the 
Prince. In the celebrated duel between the Duke and his 
brother-in-law, the Duc de Beaufort, Villars acted as one of 
the seconds of the former, and, more fortunate than his prin- 
cipal, succeeded in killing his adversary, the Comte d’Héricourt, 
whom he then saw for the first time. He had of course to 
leave the country, and owed his return to France to the good 
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offices of Armand de Bourbon. The Prince de Conti, who, to 
rid himself of the raillery of his brother Condé at his weakly 
constitution and ungraceful figure, had come to the conclusion 
of provoking the Duke of York, then an exile at Paris, into a 
duel. This design was discovered and prevented ; but Villars, 
whom the Prince had attached to his person, with a view to its 
better accomplishment, remained in his household, and nego- 
tiated a marriage between his patron and a niece of the Car- 
dinal Mazarin, thus gaining a footing with the powerful mi- 
nister. He also served in Spain and Italy under Conti. 
Having thus obtained access to the great people of the French 
court, he soon became a decided favourite with the ladies ; and 
among these is mentioned Madame Scarron, who afterwards, 
as Madame de Maintenon, is said to have been of essential ser- 
vice to her old acquaintance. He had formed an attachment 
to a young lady of high birth and considerable beauty, but 
without fortune, Mademoiselle de Bellefonds, whom he after- 
wards married ; and during their courtship he received from a 
lady, who observed the lovers together, but was unacquainted 
with his real name, the sobriquet of Orondates, one of the hand- 
somest of the heroes of the popular romance the “Grand Cyrus ;” 
and long afterwards, when age had deprived him of any title 
to the epithet, he was still familiarly known by it. He served 
as aide-de-camp to the Grand Monarque in his court cam- 
paign in Flanders; but his prospects in the army came to a 
premature termination, owing to a quarrel between his brother- 
in-law, afterwards Marshal de Bellefonds, and the war minis- 
ter, Louvois. After acting for a time as governor of Besancon, 
and then of Douai, he found himself thrown again on his own 
private fortune, which being small, he solicited and obtained 
from his friend M. de Lyonne, minister for foreign affairs, 
some diplomatic missions to Germany and Italy after the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668. At length, in 1671, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Spain, and after that to Turin ; and in 
1679, after the negotiation of the marriage of Charles II. of 
Spain with Marie-Louise d’Orléans, he returned to his post at 
Madrid, where he remained until 1682. This is the embassy 
of which we have some account in the volumes before us. On 
his return, Villars was in 1683 created a military counsellor 
of state, and sent as extraordinary ambassador to Denmark. 
In 1688 he received the decorations of the order of “ St. Esprit ;” 
and in 1692, on the marriage of Philippe, Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards the Regent Orléans, with Mademoiselle de Blois, he 
was appointed a chevalier d’honneur to the duchess. He died 
at Paris on the 20th of March 1698, after a short illness, and 
was buried in the church of the Carmelites in Rue St.-Jacques. 
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His widow, whose letters we have spoken of, survived him till 
the year 1706. It should be added, that, according to the 
preface supplied by the unknown writer of the Ms. copy of 
the memoirs of the Marquis, they were given to the Marquis 
de Blecourt, as instructions, on his being sent as ambassador 
to Spain after the Treaty of Partition. 

The epoch at which the Marquis de Villars entered on his 
second embassy to Spain was an important one for that country. 
A disastrous war had been just terminated by an ignominious 
peace, which left the country exhausted in its material means, 
and bankrupt in military glory and national reputation. In 
the month of June 1679, when the French ambassador reached 
Madrid, the responsible minister of Spain was Don Juan of 
Austria, whom the late king, Philip IV., had recognised as his 
natural son, and educated for the highest posts in the State. 
The earlier exploits of the Prince were creditable to his talents ; 
but a great misadventure in Portugal, which secured the in- 
dependence of that country, was seized on by his enemies (to 
whose neglect of supplies to the army the disaster is attributed) 
as a means for undermining him in the good graces of his 
father. The head of the party opposed to him was the Queen, 
Mariana of Austria, Philip’s second wife. During the latter 
part of the reign of that sovereign, therefore, and the regency 
of the Queen-mother which succeeded, Don Juan was banished 
from court and from all public employments. The Queen- 
mother, with her advisers and favourites, Father Nithard, her 
German confessor, and an Andalusian adventurer named Valen- 
zuela, monopolised all the powers of the State; and even after 
these ministers were driven from power, in consequence of the 
extreme unpopularity of their administration, the Queen con- 
tinued to maintain herself at the helm of government, and 
ruled very much as she chose until the commencement of the 
year 1677, when a strong confederacy of nobles summoned 
Don Juan from his retirement in Arragon, and compelled the 
Queen-mother to abandon her authority and retire in her turn 
to seclusion and a most harassing and humiliating espionage at 
Toledo. Don Juan now succeeded to the government in the 
fulness of a popularity with all classes which had been growing 
up for many years. Before two years had elapsed, he had 
effectually dissipated all the hopes that had been entertained re- 
specting him, and had rendered his administrativu as generally 
detested as that of his predecessor. Sensible of the precarious 
character of his position, he had endeavoured to secure himself, 
not by throwing new energy and order into the management 
of affairs, but by banishing several powerful nobles, under pre- 
tence of their leaning to the interests of the Queen-mother. 
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Of these the most important was the Duke de Ossuna. Another 

oung nobleman, of some reputation, the Count de Monterey, who 
had been the head of the party which brought back Don Juan to 
power, was banished by the latter on account of his getting too 
much into the young king's good graces. He entirely neglected 
the king’s education ; kept him in a state of complete indolence ; 
would not even suffer him to leave the palace unaccompanied 
by him; and made not the slightest attempt to initiate him 
into public affairs. The people, as the ambassador observes, 
would have easily consoled themselves for the disgrace of the 
nobles, and the enslavement of the King, if the minister had 
found some means of relieving their own misery; but, on the 
contrary, it increased, and with it the taxes. Scarcity became 
greater ; justice was as much wanting as ever, and the finances 
in as great disorder. No one found himself better off; many 
found themselves worse. The ill-feeling became general, and 
people began to regret the regency. But, our ambassador con- 
tinues, in Spain, more than in any other place in the world, the 
anger of the people is impotent. This nation, so filled apparently 
with pride, seems to lack the heart to do more than murmur 
at its calamities and those of the State. The exiled nobles 
were likely to be more dangerous enemies to the minister, 
through their numerous relations and connexions, and in fact 
these secretly entered into correspondence with the Queen- 
mother, and began to plot her return to power. Libels of every 
sort, and a general ferment in the public mind, seemed to 
augur a coming storm, and the minister, filled with anxiety, 
but naturally irresolute, remained inactive, perceiving the 
machinations of his enemies in every direction, but not con- 
sidering himself strong enough to assume the offensive, and 
feeling the ground shaking under him even in his last strong- 
hold, the king’s palace. 

Charles II. of Spain—of whose declining years Lord Mac- 
aulay has drawn such a vivid and painful picture—had now 
attained the age of eighteen. For some years after his birth it 
had seemed probable that the feeble and sickly child would, by a 
premature death, bring the question of the succession to the 
throne to an immediate crisis. But he struggled on through 
childhood into youth, and in his sixteenth year appeared 
to shake off, in some measure, the symptoms of disease which 
had seemed to foreshadow his death. He is described, at the 
period of which we are now speaking, as being of a fair and de- 
licate complexion: his forehead rather broad, his eyes fine and 
with much sweetness in their expression ; his face very long and 
narrow, very thick Austrian lips, and wide mouth; his nose 
very aquiline, his chin sharp and turned up. He had a pro- 
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fusion of fair lank hair put behind his ears. He was of middle 
height ; his body straight and slender; with small legs “ al- 
most all of a thickness.” If from this description by an eye- 
witness we turn to the portrait which illustrates Mr. Stirling’s 
volume, we shall be able to identify the lineaments, though it 
represents him at a more advanced age. There is the breadth 
of forehead, strangely contrasting with its lowness and flatness. 
With the exception of its great length, and the protuber- 
ance of the lips, the face is a handsome one. ‘The artist has 
not given us the complete impression of the aquiline nose, but 
he has done justice to the eyes, and probably more than justice 
to the hair. But, what the eye-witness has failed to point to, 
the artist has unintentionally conveyed—the vacuity of the mind 
which should have animated these not unprepossessing outlines. 
The forehead, if free from decided marks of want of intelli- 
gence, is at least neutral on the question. The nose, whose 
contour might have imparted some impression of strength to the 
face, is far from being able, with the regularity of its curve, to 
overpower the testimony of the eyes and mouth,—the former 
mild, somewhat sleepy, and wholly without expression; the 
latter roughly cut, purposeless, and devoid alike of refine- 
ment and sagacity. It is altogether a countenance a first 
glance at which might give an impression of physical good 
looks, but a second could hardly fail to leave the conviction of 
intellectual, if not moral, deficiency. The mould of something 
greater and nobler was still partially preserved, though here 
and there defaced and broken ; but the energy which should 
impart nervousness and character to the outlines was wholly 
wanting. The last ofa line of princes, whose blood, originally 
tainted with the imbecility of Juana of Castile, and the strange 
and morbid fancies of her great son, had gone on degenerating, 
and giving more and more evident symptoms of disease, through 
the three successive Philips, Charles II. seemed born for the 
purpose of exhibiting the decay of his race in its most pitiable 
form, as he also inherited an empire reduced to the lowest state 
of prostration and misery, through the long-continued exercise 
of their selfish and ignorant despotism. He was the offspring 
of one of those marriages which for so long a time disgraced 
the reigning families of the Peninsula, his father and mother 
standing in the mutual relation of uncle and niece. The inter- 
marriages with the kindred branch of Hapsburg, so often re- 
peated during the century which followed the establishment of 
the family of Charles V. on the throne of Spain, could hardly 
be bettered in their results by this outrage on the laws of con- 
sanguinity. Itis very possible, indeed, that a different training 
in childhood and youth might have checked in the heir of Charles 
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V.the immediate growth of this mental incapacity. But neither 
the Queen-mother nor Don Juan seem to have attempted to rouse 
or enlarge the mind of their royal ward ; and the latter, at any 
rate, seems to have been bent on narrowing it and deadening 
its energies still more, for the purpose of maintaining his own 
ascendency, if not with the ultimate idea of himself supersed- 
ing his half-brother on the throne. The unfortunate youth can 
hardly have been naturally of a bad disposition, or else 
such a course of studied neglect and demoralisation could not 
have failed to develop itself in some flagrant acts of wickedness. 
But perhaps the unquestionable mental disease which lay in 
his veins partook so much of the character of inaction and 
want of sustained interest in most objects, that many of the 
evils of such an ill-regulated education were guarded against 
by nature herself. His youthful freaks, if not particularly 
amiable, do not imply much more than thoughtless selfishness. 
Thus Madame d’Aulnoy tells the following story, which, if not 
true in itself, probably represents pretty well a class of inci- 
dents which were understood by courtiers and their friends to 
reflect the character of the young sovereign: “Some days 
ago,” she says, “ when it rained and thundered most terribly, 
the king commanded the Marquis de Astorga to wait for him 
upon the terrace-walk of the palace. The good old man said 
to him, smiling, ‘Sire, will it be long before you come?” ‘Why 
do you ask? said the king. ‘That your majesty,’ replied he, 
‘may send a coffin to put me in; for there’s no likelihood that 
I should be able to contend with such weather as this.’ ‘Go! 
go! marquis,’ says the king; ‘I'll come to you.’ The marquis 
went out, and without any scruple stepped into his coach, and 
went directly home. Two hours afterwards the king said, ‘ I’m 
certain the good man is wet to the skin ; let him be called in. 
I’ve a mind to see him in such a condition.’ But they told the 
king that he had not exposed himself at all ; upon which Charles 
observed that he was not only old, but very wise!’ ” 

He seems, indeed, to have been, like our own Charles II., 
generally good-natured, so far as ingrained selfishness would 
permit, and unless there were some immediate disturbing cause, 
but with the entire thoughtlessness of a selfish man as to the 
feelings of others, and with a complete disregard of them when 
they crossed his immediate whim,—happily generally of a tran- 
sient character. His daily life was dreary and monotonous 
enough. At home he was either entirely idle, among dwarfs 
and strange animals, or playing at games of hazard for the very 
smallest stakes, and in the dreariest way. He was minute and 
sedulous in the ceremonials of religion, and expecting all about 
him to go through the same forms. At the proper seasons he was 
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diligent in going from church to church, and liked particularly to 
make ceremonial visits to the convents, and hear the services per- 
formed there, and sit through the most formal and uninteresting 
interviews with the superiors. Now and then he listened patiently 
to the performance of long Spanish comedies. ‘Twice a year he 
made the appointed state journeys to the palaces of the Escurial 
and Aranjuez; at the former gloomy mansion of the dead he 
visited the tombs of his royal ancestors, at the latter he rode out 
to battues of enclosed game. Sometimes he indulged in boar or 
wolf hunts, and probably his greatest personal achievement on 
record is that narrated by himself in the following brief epistle, 
despatched by special courier to his young queen, during a short 
absence from Madrid: “ Madame, the wind is very high. I have 
killed six wolves!” He had, however, displayed two decided 
aversions,—one to women in general, the other to every thing 
and every body French. The reason of the former is said to have 
been the extremely unpleasing impression which he had derived 
from his treatment by the gouvernante and ladies in waiting, 
to the mercy of whose ceremonial tyranny he had been handed 
over from his birth down to an absurdly late period of his boy- 
hood. The story is, that as a youth he would fly from the face 
of a woman as from the pestilence. Perhaps Don Juan built 
on this rooted aversion when he was compelled to entertain the 
idea of the marriage of the young King, and hoped that the 
delays thus interposed to every proposed match would end in the 
King remaining unmarried. The Queen-mother had entered 
into a marriage contract for her son with her niece, the daughter 
of the Emperor Leopold; but Don Juan had broken off the 
match, and the young princess married the Elector of Bavaria. 
An alliance with the royal family of France was now proposed, 
though by whom first it is not easy to say; and Don Juan was 
obliged to pretend to promote this match, while secretly raising 
obstacles to its realisation. But if he counted on the King’s 
repugnance to any woman, and much more to a French woman, 
he was grievously disappointed. No sooner had the young 
prince seen the portrait of the Princess Marie-Louise of Orleans, 
the daughter of the King of France’s brother, and grand-daughter 
of our Charles I., than he fell violently in love with it; and the 
courtiers around him, who were opposed to Don Juan, and some 
of whom had seen the princess, inflamed still further his new- 
born passion by dilating on her beauty and accomplishments. 
Before this newly-awakened torrent of love every thing gave 
way. In vain did Don Juan suggest impossible conditions as 
preliminaries to the marriage treaty; in vain did he try the 
counter-charm of a portrait of the Infanta of Portugal, and even 
despatch an envoy to open negotiations in that quarter. The 
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King had for once made up his mind; the nobles opposed to 
Don Juan saw in the match a means of undermining his power ; 
the Spanish nation, eager to secure a successor to the throne, 
and mindful of the virtues of the young French wife of Philip 
II., entered warmly into their youthful monarch’s enthusiasm ; 
the Queen-mother applauded the match, seeming to have forgot- 
ten her own defeated project ;‘and the Grand Monarque, Louis 
XIV., expressed his ready consent. The Spanish minister there- 
fore found it best to carry out with a good grace what he could 
not prevent, and the marriage took place by proxy at Fontaine- 
bleau. Eight days after the arrival of the news of this event at 
Madrid, Don Juan of Austria expired of a fever, brought on by 
the ruin to himself which he saw impending. The King visited 
him in his last illness, and exhibited signs of great emotion, 
tenderly reproaching him with leaving him unsupported by his 
advice at such a crisis of public affairs. It is certain, at the 
same time, that the King had been holding secret consultations 
with the disaffected courtiers, whom he had compelled Don 
Juan to recall from exile a short time before. Probably both 
actions were genuine in their turn ; the King longed to get rid of 
his arbitrary master, but when the time of release approached, 
became alarmed at the idea of the loss of his counsels, and re- 
membered only how well he had saved him from the trouble of 
thinking! The public rejoicings for the marriage of the King 
were going on while the minister lay dying; and even under 
his windows the noise of fireworks increased the intensity of 
the headache with which he was oppressed. 

Two days after the death of his minister, the King hastened 
to Toledo to see his mother, that minister’s greatest enemy. 
They both displayed signs of the warmest mutual affection, and 
returned together to the palace of the Buen-Retiro, near Madrid, 
where the King visited her every day, till he set off to Burgos to 
meet his bride. With her expected arrival every body was now 
occupied, and state affairs and the organisation of a new cabi- 
net were alike postponed till this event had taken place. The 
King’s ardour rather increased than abated. If she were not 
arrived at Burgos when he reached that city, he declared, ac- 
cording to Madame de Villars, that he would carry off the 
archbishop of that city with him to Vittoria, or even the fron- 
tier of France, if she had advanced no farther. The young 
Queen travelled, according to state usage, attended by a brilliant 
escort of French cavaliers and dames d’honneur. Every stage of 
her progress was notified by despatch to the court of Spain; 
and the grand major-domo of the palace, our friend the Marquis 
de Astorga, and the Camerera-Mayor, regulated their progress to 
meet her in accordance with this programme. The young Queen 
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had exhibited no such eagerness for the match as her future 
husband had done. She is said to have been desirous of mar- 
rying her cousin the Dauphin, and to have replied to Louis XIV., 
when he told her he could have found no grander match than 
that with Spain for his own daughter, “ Ah, sire, but you might 
have done better for your niece!” She was about a year 
younger than her husband, and seems to have possessed much 
of the personal attractions and the gay insouciant tone of cha- 
racter which had rendered her unfortunate mother, Henrietta of 
England,* the darling of the brilliant court of France. She 
was now to quit this joyous and congenial scene, in the midst 
of which she had moved the whole of her life, and to be con- 
signed, in the very prime of youth and beauty, to the dull cere- 
monialism and punctilious gravity of the Spanish court. “Que 
c'est une belle chose de rire en Espagne !” exclaims Madame de 
Villars, in the exasperation of her Parisian feelings at the 
solemn outward demeanour which every true Spaniard thought 
it his or her duty to assume in the intercourse of daily life. No 
two nations, she tells us, could possibly more entirely differ in 
every thing, especially their social habits, than the French and 
Spaniards. It was to such a sphere of life that the bright young 
French princess was to be transferred, with seemingly little, 
if any, previous tuition as to her necessary change of habits. 
Madame de Villars complains, more than once, in her letters, that 
no experienced person had been sent with the princess to her 
new home, who might have advised her on such points and on 
her conduct generally, and on whose advice she might have 
safely relied. Perhaps they feared to tell her too much of what 
was impending over her, and the less they said on the subject of 
her future husband probably the better for her present passive 
acquiescence in the match. As long as her journey continued 
to lie through France, all went on much in accordance with the 
routine of her former life. She eat in public, she danced, she 
rode on horseback at her pleasure, she enjoyed the chasse, and 
she gambled with her attendants. Madame de Villars tells us 
that she lost, during her journey, in the last-mentioned amuse- 
ment, no less than a thousand pistoles to the Prince and Prin- 
cess d’Harcourt. When they had to quit the young queen 
on their return to France, they had considerable doubts as to 
the fate of this debt of honour; but their young companion 
faithfully remitted the sum to them from Madrid. Shortly be- 
fore the cavalcade met that of the King of Spain, one of the 
old sous-gouvernantes, who had insisted, notwithstanding her in- 

* It is curious that Mariana, the mother of Charles II. of Spain, was the 


daughter of that Infanta for whose sake Charles I. of England—the grandfather 
of the Princess Marie-Louise of Orleans—made his adventurous journey to Spain. 
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firmities, on pursuing her appointed destination, actually ex- 
pired in her litter; and so the queen met her husband attended 
by a corpse! This might seem no unfit prelude to the un- 
pleasant change in her life which occurred on her entering the 
territory of Spain. In a moment she found herself surrounded 
by persons wholly unknown to her, and to whose language she 
was equally a stranger, whose ceremonial attentions embar- 
rassed her, and whose constrained and stiff manners, to use M. 
de Villar’s expression, took away from her all that had con- 
stituted “da douceur de sa vie”? The camerera-mayor, the 
Duchess de Terra-Nova, is painted in very unpleasing colours by 
both M. de Villars and Madame d’Aulnoy. Madame de Villars 
is more lenient or more cautious; she speaks of her as “ spi7i- 
tuelle et trés-honnéte ;” but in her letters, it must be remem- 
bered (which were evidently handed about the court of France), 
she endeavours to make the best of every thing; and the special 
traits which she records of the camerera-mayor’s actual conduct 
fully support the less favourable estimate. The antecedents of 
the duchess do not prepossess us in her favour. She had for- 
merly been obliged to leave Madrid, on suspicion of having 
caused the death of her cousin-german, Don Carlos of Arragon, 
to whom belonged the duchy of Terra-Nova, and other property, 
which she kept him out of possession of. In Arragon, whither 
she retired, she formed the friendship of Don Juan, who de- 
tected her great ambition and boldness, disguised under formal 
and dévote manners. She was supported by his influence till his 
death, when every one supposed that she would be ruined. But 
she proved herself able to hold her own. Having received 
from him the appointment of camerera-mayor to the new 
queen, she set out with the Marquis de Astorga, and others 
who had been named to their posts under the same influence, 
and determined, in conjunction with them, to take up such a 
position with her royal mistress as should safely entrench her 
against all her enemies. Her plan was to gain, by fair or other 
means, a complete ascendency over the mind of the inexperienced 
girl; and with this view she exaggerated all the rigid rules 
of Spanish punctilio, and at once endeavoured to banish from 
the queen’s life every thing that she had been accustomed to in 
France, making her thus dependent on her for the regulation 
of every action, and isolating her effectually from every other 
influence except that of the Marquis de Astorga, and her other 
confidants. To support this assumption of authority with the 
queen, the duchess first made herself acquainted, from the 
French attendants and others, with every thing which would 
throw light on the queen’s early life and disposition. When 
she had fathomed what we shall soon see was not a difficult or 
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deep character, she insinuated to the king, to whom she paid 
assiduous court, that it was necessary to guard against his 
wife’s natural French volatility and thoughtlessness, and that, 
to prevent evil counsels and habits from forming themselves, 
she could not be too closely restricted to the customary rules by 
which the conduct and habits of Spanish queens were regulated. 
She gave the king the idea that she alone, by her appreciation 
of the queen’s disposition and foibles, was competent to per- 
form the necessary office of surveillance ; and thus, through the 
inexperience and timidity of the one, and the weakness and 
prejudices of the other, the duchess found herself mistress of the 
situation, and able to bid defiance to any change of state minis- 
ters. Into the unsuspecting ear of the young queen she poured 
—if our French authorities are to be believed—every kind of 
warning and insinuation against the queen-mother and the 
French ambassador, whom she represented, seemingly with ius- 
tice, as entirely in the queen-mother’s interests. There had 
been some disagreements between Don Juan and the Marquis 
de Villars as to the ceremonial to be observed in their inter- 
views; the former claiming, and having exacted from some of 
the other ambassadors, the honours due to an Infante of Spain. 
Villars had also paid a visit, on his arrival, to the queen- 
mother at Toledo, and had been welcomed by her partisans as 
a valuable ally, though he was too cautious to commit himself 
to their counsels. As respects the queen-mother, however, the 
reports of the camerera-mayor were calumnious and indefen- 
sible in the highest degree. So far from being hostile to her 
son’s wife, as the duchess pretended, on account of the abortive 
Austrian match, the queen-mother, from beginning to end, dis- 
played the warmest and most affectionate feelings towards her 
young daughter-in-law, and endeavoured, by every means in 
her power, to promote her comfort and happiness in her trying 
position, and to gain her confidence. In this last attempt she 
was long unsuccessful, owing to the prejudices impressed on 
the young queen’s mind by the camerera-mayor and her con- 
federates. 

From the moment of her setting foot in Spain, intriguers of 
all descriptions flocked around the queen. ‘Two of these es- 
pecially deserve notice. A Theatin of Sicily, of the name of 
Ventimiglia, formerly a credture of Don Juan’s, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his abusive sermons against the queen- 
mother, now, upon the termination of his patron’s career, 
determined, if possible, by a bold stroke, such as that of the 
Duchess de Terra-Nova, to secure a place for himself in the 
future disposition of affairs. He, like others, hoped, through 
the igstrumentality of the young queen, to place in power a 
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cabinet of their own selection. Setting out, accordingly, 
in company with the Duke de Ossuna, master of the horse 
to the queen, who was animated by similar motives, the 
Theatin made his way to the presence of the queen, and by 
his adroit and pleasing manners gained credit with her and 
her French attendants as a useful counsellor. He also con- 
firmed the calumnies against the queen-mother and the French 
ambassador ; but he went too far in his ambitious efforts. 
Not content with advising who ought and who ought not to 
be admitted to her majesty’s confidence, he went so far as to 
draw up a scheme of government, which he submitted to the 
Prince d’Harcourt, and a new cabinet, at the head of which 
figured the Duke de Ossuna. He even had the audacity to 
draw up two more similar memoranda and submit them to the 
queen, through a French gentleman in his interests. The 
papers were almost immediately returned to him, and he re- 
ceived forthwith an order from the king to quit his dominions. 
He obeyed, complaining bitterly of the French ambassador, to 
whose influence he attributed his disgrace. The Duke de 
Ossuna failed in a somewhat similar manner, arrogating to 
himself, as master of the horse, functions which properly be- 
longed to the Marquis de Astorga, as major-domo. The latter, 
who, we have seen, was not deficient in spirit, complained by 
letter to the king; and, on the injunctions of the monarch to 
the Duke de Ossuna being disregarded by that nobleman, he 
was at length ordered to return forthwith to Madrid, and not 
to approach Burgos, in the neighbourhood of which the mar- 
riage-ceremony was to take place. 

The French ambassador had hastened with the rest to meet 
the young queen. He obtained an interview with her, and 
found her much out of spirits, and very uneasy at the reports 
poured into her ears, and at the strange and ungenial habits 
of life to which she had been introduced. He endeavoured to 
suggest to her the best means of accommodating herself to her 
new position, and recommended her especially to cultivate the 
friendship and seek the advice of the queen-mother, of whose 
good-will and affection for her he gave the strongest assur- 
ances. But he found that his counsels met cold acceptance, 
owing to the prejudices which the duchess and her allies had 
already instilled into the queen’s mind. An attempt was even 
made by this clique to prevent him from being present at the 
ceremony, which took place, not at Burgos, but at Quintana- 
palla, a place which the ambassador describes as the most 
miserable village in Castile, consisting of only nine or ten 
houses. Here, however, it was performed in the most paltry 
and mean manner. The meeting of the king and queen had 
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been an embarrassing one on both sides. Neither could speak 
a word of the other’s language ; and the ambassador found his 
services as interpreter between them of great use. With Pa- 
risian dexterity, he improvised or invented some pretty compli- 
ments on both sides, and no doubt contributed in this manner 
to make the first impressions more pleasing than they other- 
wise would have been. The queen, we are told, was fairly 
astonished at the king’s dress and appearance; and the king 
scarcely realised his preconceptions of the beauty of his wife 
till she exchanged her French dress for one made in the Span- 
ish fashion. They made asolemn entry together into Burgos; 
and the young queen charmed even the grave Spaniards by 
her gentle and graceful manners. As our readers may be 
curious to know what were the relations into which the newly- 
married pair settled down with respect to one another, we will 
anticipate dates a little and follow them into their daily life 
at the Buen-Retiro, and afterwards at Madrid. Madame de 
Villars must be our chief informant; for although the came- 
rera-mayor made an attempt to shut her out as well as her hus- 
band from all early intercourse with the queen, on grounds of 
state ceremony, they both carried their point, owing to the 
interference of the queen-mother and the strong wishes of the 
queen herself, who longed more and more for some one French 
to talk over old times and old friends with, and to pour out 
her grievances to. This intercourse became more and more 
unrestrained, cordial, and frequent. The ambassadress endea- 
voured to draw back and limit it a little in point of frequency, 
but the queen’s importunity prevailed; and we thus gain a 
curious portrait of the young mistress of the royal palaces 
of Spain. The picture is of a mixed character. Nothing in 
itself could be less inviting than the life which she was doomed 
to lead. Madame de Villars, disposed as she was to see every 
thing which must be in the best possible light, repeatedly ex- 
presses her astonishment that any one could preserve either 


health or spirits under such a monotonous and wearing trial. 


As to the actual affection of the royal pair, the ambassadress 
contents herself with saying, that the king loved her after his 
fashion, and she him after hers. The former consisted in a 
desire to lose sight of her as little as possible ; to make her 
play at a wearisome game of hazard, at which he could not 
lose by any possibility more than one pistole ; and to drag 
her forth to his dreary visits to the convents. A pleasanter 
mode of showing his affection,—which seems to have been real, 
though otherwise of a strange, tiresome, uninteresting cha- 
racter,—was to make her presents, which the queen, Madame 
de Villars says, was well pleased to receive. And these, she adds, 
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were her onlyconsolation. Some relaxations had been introduced 
into the severe discipline of the camerera-mayor, owing to the 
interference of the queen-mother, who saw the unhappiness of 
her daughter-in-law, and told the king her health would other- 
wise become affected. But the king continued to display his 
aversion to every thing French. Madame de Villars tells us 
that he disliked herself less than any of the other French- 
women about the queen; but this, she candidly adds, was 
because he saw less of her. The queen’s French pets fared 
still worse. Madame d’Aulnoy tells us some amusing stories 
in illustration of this. The queen had brought with her from 
France several French dogs and some parrots. The king 
hated both; and when he saw the former, he would cry, “Off 
with you! off with you! French dogs!” One night a favourite 
spaniel of the queen’s, who slept in her bedchamber, was 
missed by her. She rose and proceeded to hunt for the ani- 
mal. The king, finding her missing, rose, in his turu, to seek 
her. They were both groping in the dark, and stumbling 
against every thing for some little time, till the king, losing 
all patience, called out to the queen to know why she had got 
up. On learning the cause, “What!” he exclaimed, “are the 
king and queen of Spain to get up for a wretched little dog ?” 
and in his vexation he gave a kick with his foot to the little 
animal, which unluckily had just run against his legs, and 
thought of killing it. The queen, at the cries of the animal, 
could not refrain from complaining gently, and returned to 
her bed very sad. Neither king nor queen, however, could 
find the dog again, and they had to summon the femmes de 
chambre for a light. The next morning the king left the queen 
early for the hunt, without a word to her. Much troubled at 
this, she watched at the window for his return, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the Duchess de Terra-Nova, who said 
it did not become a queen of Spain to look out of the windows. 
When she saw the king coming, the queen hastened to meet 
him, and reassuming for the moment her old pleasant hiberté 
francaise, threw her arms round his neck. The king, in his 
turn, charmed for a time both out of his ill-humour and his 
Spanish etiquette, embraced her several times, instead of 
merely pressing both her arms with his hands, as was 
the custom in Spain. Finding him thus softened, the queen 
seized the opportunity to procure from him the recall of the 
Duke de Ossuna to his office of master of the horse at the 
palace. 

The fate of the parrots was still more tragic. They had 
rendered themselves peculiarly obnoxious to king and Spaniards 
by only speaking French: the queen had by this time made 
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herself mistress of some Spanish, The camerera-mayor took 
matters into her own hands, and during the absence of the 
queen wrung the birds’ necks. The queen, on learning what 
had occurred, when the camerera-mayor came to kiss her hand, 
boxed her ears twice. The camerera-mayor assembled all her 
kindred and friends at the palace, and demanded redress from 
the king for the insult offered toher. The king, unwitting of 
the original cause, which both parties concealed from him, ex- 
horted the queen to make amends to the camerera-mayor. The 
queen, like a true Frenchwoman, devised an ingenious excuse 
for her conduct, which implied that it was a whim occasioned by 
a state of things which promised an heir to the Spanish throne. 
The king, deluded and delighted, expressed his willingness in 
that case that she should cuff the camerera-mayor as much as 
she liked ! But Madame de Villars soon guessed, and eventually 
all Spain and Europe learnt, that an event so fondly desired by 
all Spaniards was out of the question. The king’s affection, 
such as it was, assumed at times a troublesome form. His dis- 
like to any French person, fostered by the Duchess de Terra- 
Nova, was carried to the most absurd lengths. Not content 
with getting rid—by rendering their life insupportable—of all 
the French attendants of the queen, he was jealous of the most 
insignificant Frenchman who passed under her windows, and 
even put himself into the most violent state of excitement 
at a wretched fool who begged alms of the queen as she 
entered her carriage. A still greater commotion was occa- 
sioned by two gentlemen in the train of the ambassador of 
Holland, who chanced to make a profound reverence to the 
queen as they met her and the king in the royal carriage. As 

they were dressed in the French fashion, and stopped on the 
queen’s side of the carriage, the camerera-mayor took such 

umbrage at it, on the king’s part, that a message was actually 
sent to the ambassador that no one should place himself on 
the queen’s side of the carriage, or bow to her. It is amusing 
to find, from a story told by Madame d’Aulnoy, that the king 

remained altogether ignorant of what might have been a legiti- 

mate cause of jealousy : twice the Queen found in her pocket 

on retiring to rest, a letter addressed, “ For the Queen alone.” 

The first time she opened it, and found it full of expressions of 
passionate love, and apparently from some one high at court. 

Puzzled how to act, afraid of a violent scene if she showed it 

to the King, and yet fearing it might bea snare of the camerera- 

mayor, the young Queen very wisely took an opportunity of 
giving it to the Queen-mother, asking her advice, and begging 

her to keep it. The Queen-mother comforted and reassured 

her, promising she would take care no mischief came of the 
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matter. On receiving, after an interval of time, a second letter, 
the Queen, without opening it, carried it also to the Queen- 
mother, who repeated her reassuring words, and afterwards 
told the story to a Spanish lady of high rank, from whom 
Madame d’Aulnoy derived it, as an instance of the Queen’s 
innocence and frank disposition. Madame de Villars, admitted 
to greater intimacy, gives us much the same impression of the 
young Queen’s character. Notwithstanding her sad and mono- 
tonous life, the buoyant spirits of the French princess rose again 
on the most trifling opportunity. She not only preserved her 
health, but grew more robust, her throat becoming rather too 
full for severe beauty. “It is a fine thing,” exclaims Madame 
de Villars, “ for preserving health and beauty, to be eighteen, 
and with a disposition that believes in the possibility of every 
thing which it wishes!” When alone with the ambassadress, her 
girlish spirits rose to the highest, and she must have presented 
a charming picture as she walked up and down the stately 
gallery—her light graceful figure, decked with a profusion of 
jewels, reflected in the mirrors as she passed, and glancing in 
the light cast by the ranges of silver candle-sticks, which were 
replenished at intervals with low obeisances by the little maids 
of honour, none of them above ten years of age—her complexion 
transparently fair and clear—her beautiful brown hair parted 
across her forehead, and falling over her shoulders behind, 
clasped in a heavy circlet of gems—her eyes brilliant and ex- 
pressive—her mouth full of sweetness, and particularly charm- 
ing when she smiled—in all the bloom of youth and beauty. Now 
she would play on some musical instrument, of several of which 
she was mistress; now she would dance to the playing of the 
ambassadress. Her dancing was one of her great accomplish- 
ments. Madame de Villars once read her a passage in a let- 
ter from Madame de Sévigné, in which that lady spoke of 
the young Queen’s pretty little feet, that made her dance so 
nicely, and walk so gracefully. The Queen was pleased at 
this, but soon bethought her that there was nothing now for 
her poor little feet to do but to pace up and down the saloon, 
and carry her to bed at half-past eight in the evening. This was 
one of her smaller grievances, and it was a great triumph 
on her part when she persuaded the King to sit up till ten 
o'clock at night, and even to drive out at that hour in the hot 
summer evenings. Now, for a change, she would call upon Ma- 
dame de Villars or her daughter, who sometimes accompanied 
her, or took her place,—to join her in singing an air from the 
last French opera, or one of M. de Calanges’ songs, duly for- 
warded from Paris for her recreation. Then she loved, if she 
could, to entice the cautious ambassadress into stories of the 
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gaieties and doings, past and present, of the court of France; 
but Madame de Villars generally changed the subject, finding 
it was a dangerous thing to dwell on the pleasant memories of 
Fontainebleau and St. Cloud. These unreserves were of course 
when they were alone, or could converse without being un- 
derstood. The King only too frequently entered the room, when 
every one, according to etiquette, at once quitted it. He would 
then carry off the reluctant Queen to his dull game for a pis- 
tole; but she behaved admirably on all such occasions, and 
during all this tedium never failed in her assiduous and aftec- 
tionate attentions to the King, and in her unbroken cheerful- 
ness. The ambassadress cannot too much praise her discretion 
in these respects. Now and then only she forgot herself for a 
moment, sometimes harmlessly enough. Once, at the represen- 
tation of a dull Spanish comedy at the palace, sitting with the 
King and Queen-mother behind a screen, she suddenly called 
out Madame de Villars’ name. That lady happened to be close 
at hand, and thinking herself summoned, made her appear- 
ance. The young Queen on seeing her, burst out laughing ; 
and the Queen-mother, as the ambassadress says, always glad 
to see her daughter-in-law amused, lent her countenance to 
the frolic. Such a bright, happy, amiable character is an agree- 
able interlude in the dull and miserable records of this reign. 
Fortunate, indeed, was it for the young Princess that she pos- 
sessed this gaiety and buoyancy of spirit, without those deeper 
feelings and aspirations which would have rendered her life 
insupportable, and embittered every trifling pleasure. The am- 
bassadress, more than once, after dwelling on her charming 
sweetness and gentleness, ends with the words, Ht voila tout ! 
But we must hurry from this “interior” of the palace, which 
the skilful hand of the Frenchwoman has drawn for us, to the 
less pleasing events of public life. 

Though the disposition of the young Queen was a happy 
thing for her own peace of mind, it was far from being equally 
advantageous to the Spanish nation. Nothing was so much 
wanted in Spain at this time as a commanding mind, or rather 
one which was free from the vices of procrastination and irre- 
solution. Don Juan’s talents had been rendered of no avail by 
these defects, and his energy had generally exhausted itself on 
the smallest and least important minutie of business, except at 
long intervals when his neglect of weightier matters was ex- 
changed for some sudden and rash resolution. His death left the 
field clear for the regeneration of Spain, under some more: 
vigorous and continuous policy. But if every thing needed bold 
and decisive measures, every body seemed paralysed by exces- 
sive self-distrust and indecision. No one would venture to. 
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grasp openly at the helm of state, though all secretly coveted it 
for their private ends. There was plenty of ambition ; some, 
though very moderate, talent; a little, but very little, patriot- 
ism ; excessive pride and insolence ; intense selfishness ; abso- 
lute moral cowardice ; and a clinging plague of sloth and self- 
indulgence. The nation had degenerated at the same time 
with, though happily less rapidly than, its monarchs. Every 
body wished to be at the head of affairs, without the trouble or 
risk of getting there, and without any conception of what was 
to be done, supposing the elevation attained. Every body saw 
difficulties enough to prevent him from taking a decided step ; 
but no one could reconcile himself to giving up altogether the 
idea of interfering. In this state of things, all sought to shelter 
their own responsibility under some one else’s name, who might 
bear the blame if any thing went wrong, and lay no claim to 
the merit if any good resulted. They all first thought of the 
Queen-mother, who had once already been in such a position. 
But she was sobered and rendered timid by experience and her 
exile, with its attendant miseries. Her chief idea now was to 
preserve her favour with the King her son, and codperate in- 
directly, but not lead openly, in the counsels of the State. She 
thought at first of the young Queen, as the natural and least 
dangerous instrument for ruling the King and kingdom. She 
made, as we have said, several attempts to gain her confi- 
dence, and prepare her for such a part. But the Queen, besides 
being prejudiced against her counsellor, was so timid and 
yielding in her general disposition, and so much preferred the 
agréments and menus plaisirs of life to the matters of State po- 
licy, of which she was profoundly ignorant (though she was not 
devoid of insight into character)—she was so unambitious, and 
so much preferred any thing that would give immediate plea- 
sure to herself, whom (as Madame de Villars quaintly observes) 
she dearly loved, or would realise some amiable or agreeable 
fancy, that it soon became apparent that she must be left to 
occupy herself with her little embarrassments between the King 
and the camerera-mayor. The next persons who might pretend 
to become the heads of a party and of the State, were the Duke 
de Medina-Celi and the Constable of Castile. The former, of 
high birth and descent, of the blood of Foix and Castile, and 
a seven-times grandee of Spain, wealthy both in his own pos- 
sessions and in those of his wife (an heiress of the house of 
Aragon de Cardona), “ Sumillier” of the Body, and President of 
the Council of the Indies, was at this time forty-five years of 
age, of conciliating and courteous manners, and with the power, 
which he had successfully used, of making himself particu- 
larly agreeable to the King personally. ‘To this suave and 
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even-tempered nobleman the Constable of Castile presented a 
great contrast. Of high birth and a large landholder, though 
of very moderate wealth, tenth Constable of Castile, Grand 
Master of the King’s Household, and “ Doyen” of the ‘Council 
of State, a man of some talent and experience, gained chiefly 
in Flanders, but austere and reserved in his demeanour,— 
he had been the only man whom Don Juan had not dared to 
exile, though his attachment to the Queen-mother was uncon- 
cealed. The idea now was entertained by a party of the latter’s 
adherents of placing the Constable at the head of a select junta 
of government, which would enable him, in conjunction with 
the Queen-mother, to rule the kingdom. The old adherents of 
Don Juan, alarmed at this, gathered round the Duke de Me- 
dina-Celi; while between the two parties stood the Secretary 
of State, Don Jeronimo de Eguya, a man who had raised him- 
self to his present position by assiduous compliancy, first to 
the minister Valenzuela, and after his overthrow to Don Juan. 
He had made himself necessary, as a man of business, to each 
of these, and had betrayed each in succession as he saw their 
power tottering. As far as affairs of state were concerned, he 
was simply a transactor of business, without genius or enter- 
prise. But he was a shrewd and wily politician, and well 
skilled in the intrigues of the court. He was not at all desir- 
ous to see a new master put over his head, and he sedulously 
impressed on the king’s mind that if, on the one hand, he called 
Medina-Celi to the head of affairs, he would only exchange the 
slavery under Don Juan, which he had just escaped from, for an- 
other equally stringent; and, on the other hand, if he summoned 
the Constable and hisjunta to his counsels, he would soon find 
his own authority entirely lost in that of the Queen-mother. 
The king’s confessor and the camerera-mayor joined in and 
strengthened these suggestions of Don Jeronimo. The Duke 
de Medina-Celi meanwhile hesitated, and pretended reluctance 
to come forward ; and only very slowly, and step by step, did he 
venture to put forth his pretensions. The Queen-mother, on her 
side, showed herself little disposed to second actively the schemes 
of the Constable and her old partisans ; and, after her unsuccess- 
ful efforts with the young Queen, gradually withdrew herself from 
meddling in state affairs. The Constable perceiving this next 
turned to Don Jeronimo, who welcomed him as a counterpoise 
to Medina-Celi, though little disposed to further his ulterior 
views. The Constable soon displayed his overbearing character 
to such an extent as to alarm and disgust his new allies. They 
then set themselves to work to revive in the King’s mind the 
impressions against the Constable which they had formerly pro- 
duced. The Constable, angry and indignant, tried once more to 
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rouse the Queen-mother to action by representing Medina-Celi 
as a mere creature of Don Juan’s, an agent in his injuries to her, 
and a participator in his feelings towards her. This coming to 
Medina-Celi’s ears, alarmed him in his turn; and he sought an 
interview with the Queen-mother, and, vindicating himself from 
the charges brought against him, professed to be only desirous 
of acting under her auspices. The Queen-mother listened cour- 
teously to both, but remained quiescent. At length the Con- 
stable, either in despair, or hoping to cause fresh mischief to 
his rival by an untimely proposition, or its premature accom- 
plishment, took an opportunity of recommending to the King 
to call the Duke of Medina-Celi to the head of affairs. 

In the midst of these intrigues, every thing was neglected 
but private interests, and the foreign ambassadors and the 
nation complained more or less loudly that no business at all 
was attended to, and that disorder reigned paramount in every 
branch of the administration, and disorganisation and distress 
in every part of the country. Day after day the ambassadors 
urged their pressing demands for an answer on matters of great 
importance; fair promises and reiterated delays were all they 
obtained in reply. The galleons of Spain still returned loaded 
with merchandise, and with the inexhaustible wealth of the 
Indies. But the merchandise was anticipated and carried off 
to foreign nations, and the money either followed the same 
course or was dissipated among greedy courtiers and all’the 
underlings of a corrupt government. The result was, that the 
more essential expenses of the administration could not be sup- 
plied, and the former creditors of the state having learnt to 
distrust all promises of repayment, there were no means of 
sending money for the government of Flanders, and there was 
the greatest difficulty in raising any for equipping four regi- 
ments of infantry, which they considered to be required at Milan, 
in consequence of the reported designs of the French in that 
quarter. It is scarcely credible that the authorities of Madrid 
took a moment such as this to violate the privileges of the 
vicinity of the French embassy by sending the officers of justice 
through it, with their insignia of office ostentatiously displayed. 
This subsequently led to a prolonged diplomatic dispute, ending, 
as it only could, in concession and apology on the part of Spain. 

The coping-stone to this temple of legalised anarchy was put 
by the disorder of the currency. Spain had been inundated with 
base coinage, and in their attempts to deal with this evil the 
successive Spanish ministers, by allowing reports of their pro- 
posed projects to get abroad, and so alarming the public mind, 
found themselves precipitated into measures which had the ef- 
fect of raising to a still greater height than before the dearness 
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of the necessaries of life, paralysing commerce and destroying 
credit throughout Spain. Don Jeronimo de Eguya, terrified at 
the general confusion and distress, and fearing to bear the re- 
sponsibility in his own person, now suddenly shifted his policy, 
and advised the king to summon the Duke de Medina-Celi to 
the office of prime minister. The king, personally prepossessed 
towards the duke, readily acquiesced ; and thus the latter found 
himself suddenly raised to that elevation which he had so long 
coveted without the spirit to follow up his claims. Unaccustomed 
to the management of state-affairs, and as indolent and self- 
indulgent as any other Spanish nobleman, he soon showed him. 
self only capable of inflicting additional injury on the unhappy 
country, by systematic neglect of all effective measures of re- 
form in the finances and administration. His plan was to evade 
as much as possible the responsibility of measures of importance 
by summoning juntas, or special councils of deliberation on 
them, and leaving the matter in their hands, for them to report 
upon. This they never did until after great delays, if they 
ever did so at all. Thus, in an important case between the 
President of Castile, the highest independent judicial func- 
tionary in the kingdom, and the Papal See,—a matter affecting 
seriously the rights of the crown, and on which Don Juan had. 
steadily supported the constitutional position assumed by the 
President,—the Duke de Medina-Celi, after referring it to a 
junta, was only driven into a discreditable decision in favour 
of the Pope by the policy of conciliating him as an Italian 
sovereign, and the peremptory tone which the court of Rome 
at last assumed. 

No attempt was made by him to correct the flagrant mal- 
versations of the officers of the government, high and low alike ; 
and the oppressive imposts and town-dues, levied by the cor- 
regidors and town-councils of Madrid and the other cities, in- 
creased tenfold the dearness and scarcity of provisions. The 
country seemed to be drained of money, and to become more 
and more bankrupt in credit every month; the poor were 
starving in that helpless abject state of passive suffering which 
characterises a people long accustomed to the rule of an abso- 
lute monarch and his irresponsible ministers. They murmured 
a little now and then, and sometimes assembled under the 
windows of the palace, and shouted, “Down with the ministry ! 
Long live the king!” But this was all; and they soon sank 
back again into their hopeless indolence, and perished in 
silence. Those in a better class of life, but of moderate 
means, were reduced to the greatest shifts to live from day to 
day ; selling their disposable property, and even in some cases 
begging in the public streets. The scarcity and penury extended 
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to the royal palaces. The queen’s household was without 
money for a whole month; the king’s servants stripped off 
their liveries, and prepared to abandon such a scene of beggary. 
The native population of Spain, meanwhile, demoralised and 
destitute of the commonest energy, abandoned to foreigners 
the trade and commerce of the towns. Thousands of French- 
men from the neighbouring provinces of France invaded in a 
peaceful fashion the fair lands of Spain, and after growing rich 
by undertaking the work which the natives would not, or could 
not, put their hands to, returned to spend their fortunes in 
their own country, their place being supplied by fresh swarms 
of hungry and industrious Frenchmen. Floods which created 
great devastation, and pestilence which decimated all classes, 
and under the ignorant treatment of the Spanish physicians 
proved generally fatal, added to the calamity already existing, 
of a grievous famine. A slight shock of earthquake increased 
the general alarm ; the terrified people rushed into the streets in 
their night-attire, and the French ambassadress testifies that 
for weeks she lived in great dread of a repetition of the shock. 
In the midst of this public misery the horde of peculators and 
extortioners flourished. Immense fortunes were amassed by 
them, and pensions and governorships were lavishly bestowed 
upon them, while the king’s private and public coffers were 
left empty. The Duke de Medina-Celi was disgracefully pre- 
eminent in this favouritism and jobbing. His own palace was a 
scene of magnificence and opulence, which contrasted strangely 
with the penury of his royal master’s. While he affected to be 
unable to raise funds to enable the king to undertake the cus- 
tomary journey to Aranjuez, he was enriching his family con- 
nexions and friends, in all directions, at the expense of the 
public. Governorships, pensions, and rich marriage-alliances 
roused general indignation among the members of the noble 
houses. One marriage especially, of a young heiress of fifteen 
to one of the minister's creatures,—a man without merit or 
pretensions of any kind,—excited great disgust, and provoked 
the anger especially of a family closely related to the young 
lady,—that of the Count Oropesa. The count, a man of some 
ability, and a great favourite with the king, had been one of 
the chief agents in the elevation of Medina-Celi. But now the 
minister did not deign even to consult him on this marriage. A 
much more strange marriage, according to our notions, effected 
by the minister between one of his own daughters, a girl of 
sixteen, and Don Pedro of Arragon, an old man of eighty, who 
had been twice married previously, and was the great-uncle of 
his bride, seems to have excited much less attention, except on 
the score of the bridegroom’s age, and the treatment which the 
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Marquis de Liche, ambassador at Rome, had received from 
that court while negotiating the dispensation for this marriage 
of his own uncle and his own niece. Not that the court of 
Rome hesitated to grant the dispensation; but they refused it 
to the ambassador, and sent it at the same time direct to Don 
Pedro, with many gracious expressions. The Marquis de Liche 
had been kept in a sort of honorary banishment at Rome, 
ruining his health and fortune, though his wife threw herself 
at the king’s feet to implore permission for him to return. His 
brother, the Count de Monterey, was another very formidable 
rival of the Duke de Medina-Celi. He was a man of much 
ambition and fair ability, who had been governor of Flanders, 
and had much other official experience ; but was particularly 
disliked by the duke and his confederates, who calumniated 
him to the king to such an extent, that when the queen peti- 
tioned in his favour, the king replied that it was well for him 
if he did not lose his head. The Count of Oropesa and the 
Count de Monterey now constituted the heads ofa party which 
caballed secretly against the prime minister ; but disagreeing 
among themselves, Medina-Celi for the time had an easy tri- 
umph, banishing Monterey, and dispersing or terrifying into 
silence all the rest. Both Oropesa and Monterey, however, 
were destined to play a leading part on the political stage of 
Spain, after the downfall of their present successful rival. The 
volumes we are noticing do not reach down to that event, but 
we see the gathering of the storm in various directions. The 
conduct of the duke to the queen-mother and the young queen 
was, to say the least, injudicious. Trying with both alter- 
nately the effects of conciliation and hostility, and endeavour- 
ing, at the artful suggestion of Don Jeronimo de Eguya, to sow 
dissension between them, by insinuating that each wasthe enemy 
of the other with the king, he ultimately experienced the fate of 
such double-dealers, in the combination of both—after a fortu- 
itous explanation—in a resolute effort to overthrow his power. 
Of the three confederates who had ruled the king and 
queen since the death of Don Juan, and who had submitted 
to the necessity of calling in the Duke de Medina-Celi, only one 
now remained at his post. The camerera-mayor seems to have 
been alarmed at the unexpected outburst of passion on the 
part of the queen on the occasion of the untimely death of her 
parrots ; and feeling the danger of her position, if her young 
mistress were once really roused, probably struck by the adroit- 
ness with which she had contrived to excuse herself to the 
king, and knowing that the queen-mother never ceased to re- 
present to the king the probable ill-effects of the attempt to 
force strange and austere habits on a young girl accustomed to 
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the freedom of France, she suddenly adopted an entirely dif- 
ferent tone, and endeavoured to ingratiate herself with the 
Queen by studying her fancies, and professing to set matters 
right between her and the King. But it was shrewdly con- 
jectured that she made even more mischief under this specious 
cover of friendly offices than by her former open ill-service. The 
young Queen, easily impressed by the appearance of kindness, 
especially in one whom she had learnt to dread so much as she 
had the Duchess, and delighted at the agreeable change in the 
atmosphere around her, showed evident tokens of reconcilia- 
tion ; and the Duchess, lulled by these into security, soon forgot 
her newly-imposed self-restraint, and gave way again to her 
usual hauteur and. austerity in a still more exaggerated form. 
The Queen at length, driven to desperation, followed the ad- 
vice of her mother-in-law, and one evening, after lavishing more 
than usual tokens of affection on her husband, entreated him to 
remove the camerera-mayor. The King received the idea with 
his usual nonchalance, and replied that she might have her 
wish; but that he counselled her to be very careful in choosing 
the successor, as she would not, under any circumstances, be 
allowed to change again. Whether or not the King knew this 
choice of a successor to be a considerable difficulty, the effect 
of this condition was that the Queen, after consulting the 
Duke de Medina-Celi and the Queen-mother, and endeavouring 
in vain to find a person acceptable to them both and to herself, 
resigned herself once more to the tutelage of the Duchess de 
Terra-Nova. This lady had been warned by her friend the con- 
fessor of what was going on against her; but as nothing prac- 
tical resulted, she underrated the danger, and only joined 
the confessor (who had always been on unpleasant terms with 
the duke) in endeavouring to undermine the premier in the 
King’s estimation. The confessor, Father Francisco de Reluz, 
went at length so far as to tell the King that unless he seri- 
ously attended to the grievances of the nation, caused by the 
maladministration of the duke, he would not grant him abso- 
lution. The poor monarch, exceedingly distressed and per- 
plexed, with a simplicity in unison with his intellectual calibre, 
complained to the duke himself that he was going to lose the 
benefits of absolution because the duke would not do justice 
to the nation. The duke reassured his master, and repre- 
sented that every thing was going on in the best way possible, 
and that the confessor was only seeking to establish a mental 
tyranny over him. The result, as we might well suppose, was, 
that the confessor was at once dismissed from his post and 
banished from the court. The fall of the Duchess de Terra-Nova 
soon followed. The Queen at length made up her mind to 
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accept the Duchess de Albuquerque as her new camerera-mayor, 
and, with but a short premonitory warning, the old camerera- 
mayor received the King’s orders to resign her post. She still 
hoped that the King would relent on her actually making the 
proposal to him; but when after supper she asked permission 
to retire, he at once acquiesced, and went off to his bed with 
as tranquil an air as if nothing particular had occurred. The 
next morning the ex-camerera-mayor went to bid farewell to 
the Queen. She said she regretted she had not been able to be of 
so much service to the Queen as she had wished, preserving as 
she spoke an unmoved countenance, though the gentle young 
Queen melted into tears of sorrow, and only haughtily remark- 
ing thereupon that it did not become a Queen of Spain to weep 
for so little a matter. She preserved the same proud bearing 
with the other ladies of the household, who were all in tears, 
real or effected; and merely remarked that the Queen had 
now a camerera-mayor who would serve her better. When they 
asked her if she would not visit the palace now and then, she 
replied that she would never set foot in it again, but would 
shut herself up in her own house till she departed to a better 
place. This is the account given by the French ambassador ; 
Madame d’Aulnoy, giving its substance so far, adds, that the 
Duchess concluded her speech by striking a table near her 
twice with her hand, and then seizing a very beautiful china 
fan, she broke it in two, and throwing it on the ground, trampled 
it under her feet. It was proposed, in order to soften the 
blow, to allow her to retain her apartments in the palace and 
the honours of her rank there, and to bestow the order of the 
Toison d’Or on one of her family, and a vice-royalty on ano- 
ther; but she proudly refused all compensation, and quitted 
the palace in the triumphant pride of injured innocence. She 
must have been a woman above the common, and Madame de 
Villars, who had little reason to admire her, says that the 
change only pleased her on the Queen’s account. Two hours 
after the departure of the duchess, her successor was installed 
in the palace, and a great change for the better took place in 
the Queen’s daily life. One by one she obtained the relaxa- 
tion of the ceremonial restraints which had pressed most 
heavily on her. She now was allowed to ride on horseback as 
much as she liked, and with her usual thoughtless self-indul- 
gence, she abused this privilege so as to bring on an illness 
from excessive and unusual exercise. On one occasion she was 
thrown from her horse in the courtyard of the palace, and 
dragged along by one foot in the stirrup ; the King looking on 
in an agony of terror from a window, and none of the courtiers 
daring to approach her, as it was a high offence to touch the 
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Queen’s person, particularly her foot. At length two young 
courtiers ventured on the breach of etiquette, and then imme- 
diately hastened to their homes, saddled their horses, and pre- 
pared for instant flight. The young Queen was luckily unhurt, 
and a friend of her rescuers approaching her, entreated her in- 
terference with the King in their behalf. She easily obtained 
their pardon, and ever afterwards distinguished them with 
her marked favour. This new dawn of happiness was some- 
times, it is true, overcast by the machinations of the Duke de 
Medina-Celi and Don Jeronimo de Eguya; but gradually the 
clouds cleared away, and the King himself learnt to take as 
much delight in her pretty dancing as Madame de Sévigné and 
the French ambassadress. 

Don Jeronimo de Eguya was now the real master of the 
political situation. He had intrigued with the confessor and 
camerera-mayor against the Duke de Medina-Celi, but much 
more cautiously than they; and seeing the time not ripe for 
the fall of the minister, he insinuated himself more and more 
into his confidence, and by relieving the indolent duke from 
the routine work of the administration, gradually from being 
his tool became his master, and misgoverned Spain under the 
shelter of hisname. We have spoken of the distress caused by the 
excessive town-dues levied at the gates by and for the benefit of 
the corregidors and other officials. A proposal by one Marco Diaz 
to take these imposts in farm, and pay the king so much a year, 
reducing at the same time the dues, a proposal from which the 
people expected much, came to nothing by the sudden and sus- 
picious death of the author, who had been violently threatened 
by several of those who profited by the corruptions at which 
he was striking. A junta of council was afterwards consti- 
tuted to examine into the causes of the distress ; but they, of 
course, sat and sat and did nothing, the grandees being too 
much interested in the plunder of the State to allow any real 
reformation. The governor of Valencia, who ventured to bring 
an apostate monk to justice for robbing on the highway, was 
removed from his post, and when he reiterated his demand for 
a trial was banished. On the other hand, the viceroy of Sicily 
openly disobeyed the repeated orders of the King, and escaped 
with impunity from being a connexion of the Duke de Medina 
Celi. The Inquisition, in the midst of this scene of national 
decay and corruption, held its periodical auto-da-fé at Madrid. 
A party of Jews, heretics, and unbelievers, gathered from the 
prisons of the Holy Office, were first forced through the mock- 
ery of a public examination in the presence of the King and 
Queens, the court, and all Madrid; and when they held with 
manly firmness to their convictions (some of the Jews raising 
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" the admiration of the French ambassador by the skill and force 


of their answers to the ignorant monks who beset them), they 
were most of them dragged to a lingering and horrible death, 
of which the fire constituted the most merciful feature. The 
atrocious conduct of the attendant monks in torturing and 
wounding the helpless prisoners as they hurried them along 
excites the horror and reprobation of M. de Villars. The King 
and Queens were compelled by etiquette to be present. One 
young Jewish girl of seventeen, whose beauty excited general 
remark, finding herself by the side of the young Queen, im- 

lored her intercession for one whose faith had been imbibed 
with her mother’s milk. The young Queen heard her with 
deep pity, but turned away her face, not daring to breathe a 
syllable in her behalf. The ambassador sums up the moral of 
this abominable scene by telling us that here also the professed 
interests of true religion were subordinated to corruption. The 
Jews who perished were those only who were too poor to pur- 
chase their safety ; rich Jews in abundance flourished in all 
the cities, paying heavy toll to these extortioners for their im- 
punity. They filled many of the high offices of the state, and 
about this time one of them even attained, for a large sum, the 
title of marquis. 

Corruption and cruelty, under the hypocritical guise of zeal 
for religion, thus reigning paramount at home, it cannot be 
supposed that the foreign relations of Spain were more pros- 
perous. The Elector of Brandenburg, unable to obtain pay- 
ment of a large sum due to him, withdrew his ambassador, and 
openly stated that he should make reprisals. He accordingly 
seized some Spanish ships laden with the riches of the West, 
and then offered to return them when he got his own money. 
The French King took compensation for attacks on his subjects 
by the inhabitants of Majorca in a similar manner. The court 
of Spain actually preferred this mode of repaying their debts to 
any other, and took no steps to release the captures. The 
frontier river of France and Spain was the scene of repeated 
Spanish humiliations in respect of disputed rights of fisheries ; 
the French king, after having vainly expostulated on certain 
breaches of the treaty, taking here also the redress into his 
own hands. Even Portugal, so recently a province of Spain, 
seized and destroyed a town belonging to the latter in the New 
World; and on reprisals being made by the Spanish governor, 
threatened an invasion of Spain, and actually assembled an 
army for the purpose. Here again the Spanish court, after 
some miserable shuffling, had to give way,—no money for an 
army being obtainable,—and to apologise for an act provoked 
by a wrong against itself. Beggars at home and dishonoured 
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abroad, the Spanish grandees still thought themselves above 
the level of all other nations, and constantly increased the 
number of their humiliations by repeated acts of arrogance 
and childish insult to their more powerful neighbours. 

But here we must drop the curtain on a scene of un- 
paralleled national degradation. The fate of the young Queen 
was a tragic one. She died in 1689 in a most painful and un- 
accountable manner, the symptoms resembling, it is said, those 
which accompanied the more than suspicious death of her 
beautiful mother. The fate of the King has been told by Lord 
Macaulay, and we need not repeat the melancholy story. But 
when he descended, in the last stage of his decay of mental and 
physical powers, into the mausoleum of the Escurial, and the 
whim seized him to have the coffins of his ancestors, and among 
others that of his young Queen, opened, she was disclosed to his 
eyes, according to the historian Ortiz, in all the untarnished 
pride of her early beauty, with the bloom of life still upon her 
cheek. ‘I shall soon be with her in heaven!” he exclaimed, 
and hurried from the spot. Such was the last meeting on earth 
of the Prince and Princess of whose early married life we have 
endeavoured to give some account. 





Art. IX—THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Down South. An Englishman’s Experiences at the Seat of Ameri- 
can War. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


THE great tide of American affairs has taken a fresh start. 
Slowly, as is the wontin democracies, the waters have risen, 
until at last on all points the great Northern torrent would 
seem to be fast pouring in upon the stunned and bewildered 
South. That the onward current will experience no further check, 
and that the Federal armies will at once be able to continue 
their victorious march beyond the border States now occupied, 
is more than the warmest friends of the North would probably 
venture to predict. But the blindest advocates of slavery and 
the Southern cause are compelled to admit that the success 
achieved by their antagonists is notable and great. Nashville, 
the central terminus of the line which connects the great 
Atlantic railways, has been occupied. Columbus, the Gibraltar 
of the West, is destroyed. Memphis is probably, by this time, 
in the hands of the Federals. In the east, General M‘Clellan 
has advanced to Manassas. The Potomac is now open. An 
advance on Richmond appears imminent. The force from 
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Port Royal holds the communication between Pulaski and 
Savannah. Commodore Dupont’s naval expedition from Port 
Royal has captured and occupied Brunswick, and taken Fort 
Clinch, commanding the harbour of Fernandinos. Thus the 
might of the North seems to have penetrated through the outer 
coat-of-mail, as it were, of the South, and the point of its sword 
has reached the naked flesh of the enemy. Finally, in his 
message, President Lincoln, by his recommendation of an 
“initiatory emancipation,” has aimed the first great blow at 
the true root and cause of the present American troubles. 

The Southerners themselves sulkily, but sturdily, admit 
their reverses. In his message, Mr. Jefferson Davis acknow- 
ledged the defeat. “The Confederate Government,” he said, 
“had attempted more than it has power to achieve.” It had 
encountered “serious disasters,” and one of them, at Roanoke, 
was “deeply humiliating.” And the Southern journals confess 
to the gloom of the South. Nor is the casual success of the 
Merrimac, under peculiar circumstances, likely to alter the 
general current of their feelings due to broader causes. 

On the other hand, these masculine avowals leave little 
room for overweening gratulation on the opposite side. The 
Confederates propose to fight to the last man and the last dol- 
lar. The soldiers generally are reénlisting. The Government 
has at its disposal 400 regiments, a due proportion of cavalry , 
and such a navy, they say, perhaps a little prematurely, that 
“they may confidently rely on contesting the vaunted control 
of the enemy over their waters.” The government expenditure 
for the year has been 35,000,0002, “a sum less than the value of 
one year's cotton crop,” and less than one-sixth of the Northern 
outlay for the same year. If this be the true state of the case, 
and remembering that the true difficulties of the invading army 
are now to begin,—that from Nashville, east, south, and west, 
all is, or may chance to be, Southern in interest and feeling; 
that the condition of the country makes invasion at once easy 
and ineffective; that the population is sparse; that wildernesses 
must be traversed, forests penetrated or skirted, swamps waded 
through, Indian settlements crossed, and, above all, Southern 
summers endured, before the country can be conquered, in any 
sense of the word,—the Federals may well pause to calculate 
the cost before they proceed to discount their ultimate triumph. 
_ The present juncture seems favourable, therefore, for re- 
viewing briefly the incidents of the last few months, and dis- 
cussing the prospects of the contending parties, and more espe- 
cially the probable future of slavery. 

The incident of the Trent, so absorbing at the time, so 
momentous in its more latent consequences, already seems to: 
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have receded into the far distance. Already we are tempted to 
look back upon it as a dream, or as travellers on a railroad, who, 
with awed and hushed feelings, have felt themselves swiftly and 
irresistibly borne into a black tempest, look back a few minutes 
thence upon the cleared atmosphere behind them, and can 
hardly realise the apparent illusion practised upon their senses. 
It is not our intention to enter into any lengthened review of 
this event, which was more in the character of an incident than 
directly connected with the conduct of the war itself. That its 
results, remotely and immediately, are very great, and likely to 
prove greater still, will not easily be contested. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Americans were deeply wounded by the 
conduct of this country, which, in our own estimation, was ad- 
mirable beyond the usual political limits of admirable conduct. 
Nor are they likely to forget the humiliation which they think 
was put upon them. Every now and then, amid the studied re- 
serve so strange on the part of American papers, we come across 
a passage the tone of which sounds like the incipient throes 
of a volcano. Moreover, the silent eagerness and haste with 
which the works on the Canadian frontier and the lakes are 
carried on, plainly show how little confidence the Northerners 
have derived from the anxious and painstaking neutrality of 
the mother country. We notice these symptoms in no un- 
friendly spirit, but as too well deserving to be borne in mind 
by our statesmen and public men. 

Turning from its remote contingencies, it is with no small 
satisfaction that, among the more immediate fruits of a trans- 
action redounding to the credit of our ministers, we hail the 
practical settlement of the immunity of the postal service of 
the entire world from the disturbing influences of local con- 
flicts. To have gone at once to the root of the matter ; to have 
quietly set aside all the tedious processes of merely technical 
law; to have dealt with a difficulty so sudden, unexpected, and 
momentous in the broadest and highest spirit of statesmanship, 
—is not the least achievement to be recorded in the history of the 
present Cabinet. It has been much repeated, indeed, that they 
waited until they had ascertained what the law of the case 
really was. Unquestionably they did themselves that credit. 
But it seems equally certain that they could not have been 
solely influenced in the course they took by purely legal views, 
inasmuch as probably no two English lawyers are exactly agreed 
upon the point ; a point which is admitted to be new, and, so far 
as international law is concerned, by no means easy of solution. 
It is to be observed also, whatever weight may attach to the 
fact, that the impression of the Americans that they were sub- 
stantially right in point of law, so far from abating, is said, by 
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competent observers, to be gaining ground, and that the ex- 
pediency of the moment alone prevents them from insisting 
upon their conviction. However this may be, whether the 
Americans were legally right in substance or in form, or in 
neither, questions which we have already discussed in our last 
Number, thus much is certain, that the stoppage of the Trent, 
if allowed to pass into a precedent, would have been clearly 
opposed to the general interests of humanity ; and as such we 
may well congratulate ourselves on the policy adopted by Lord 
Palmerston and Earl Russell. 

Scarcely had the affair of the Trent culminated, when deep 
indignation was excited in England and Europe generally by 
the news of the destruction of Charleston Harbour. In course 
of time, however, it was discovered that the English had estab- 
lished similar precedents by their conduct in the cases of 
Alexandria and Boulogne; and the assurances given by the 
American Secretary, that the American Government had no 
intention of permanently destroying the port, further tended to 
allay the irritation produced. On the 11th of January Lord 
Lyons had complained to Mr. Seward of the sinking of the stone 
fleet in Charleston Harbour. The Secretary of State, in reply, 
informed him that it was not intended to injure the harbour 
permanently, that all obstructions would be removed as soon 
as the Union was restored (a rather elastic definition of time), 
and that the United States would open better harbours than 
those which they had closed. 

Much derision has been poured upon the so-called “ expen- 
sive expeditions” fitted out to seize upon different points of the 
Atlantic coast. They have been represented as objectless, sent 
at random and haphazard, ending at most in fixing “a tooth” 
here and there in the “barren sand.” If the value of military 
and naval operations is to be tested by the result, a little atten- 
tion to the map will show that, whatever mystery may have 
shrouded the destination of the various expeditions at their 
outset, the points at which they ultimately landed display a very 
high degree of combination and skill. Bearing in mind that 
the Federals are virtually masters of the sea, and that, so long as 
their supplies are not cut off, the barrenness of the places they 
occupy on the coast is of secondary moment, we have to look 
to the ultimate strategic importance of the positions themselves. 
The first expedition captured the Hatteras sandbanks com- 
manding Pamlico Sound. The Burnside expedition, by occu- 
pying Roanoke Island, established a similar position in refer- 
ence to Albermarle Sound. A cursory glance will show that 
these positions, while they give the Federals a command over 
the Littoral of North Carolina, enable them at any moment 
to operate upon the main lines of railway which connect North 
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Carolina with Virginia on the north, and Tennessee in the west. 
Again, the Port Royal station commands the central key of 
the great network of railways which connect Georgia and 
South Carolina with one another, and northwards with North 
Carolina, and which, to the west, branch out to Memphis, the 
final terminus and centre on the Mississippi of the great south- 
western line connecting the Atlantic with Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas. 

And here it may be useful for a moment to digress upon 
the part which railways have already borne, and are likely to 
bear, in the American conflict. That they have already been 
extensively useful need not be pointed out. This is moreover 
the first great war, if we except the Italian campaign, in which 
railways, on any large scale, have figured in warlike operations. 
How greatly they may modify the ordinary canons of strategy 
it is yet impossible to tell. Already many movements have 
taken place, and positions been occupied and abandoned, 
which, except upon the supposition of the new element intro- 
duced by railways, have been utterly irreconcilable with the 
old principles of securing the base and protecting the flanks of 
an army. Where there is a railway, troops may be moved 
through a hundred miles in the time required to march over 
twenty. And, vice versd, twenty miles to be marched over 
may chance to neutralise the benefits of a hundred miles of 
rail. But not only is a new and indefinite element introduced 
into the calculations of military distances by the unequal 
means of locomotion available at different points, but in 
America the vastness itself of the different lines of railway 
gives rise to a distinct and special class of problems. It is 
easy to destroy twenty miles of railway, and even a hun- 
dred. A hundred miles were lately destroyed by the Con- 
federates. But it would be very difficult to destroy several 
thousand. Moreover, the extent of the country must always 
make it doubtful at what point it becomes expedient to 
destroy so useful an auxiliary until it is found too late to do 
so. It follows, we think, pretty conclusively, that the cardinal 
maxim in any American war involving large tracts of country 
must be to take possession of the railroads. Viewed in this 
aspect, the Northern plans, so far from being aimless and in- 
coherent, have turned out to be in the highest degree practical 
and connected. Discarding minor details, which too often con- 
fuse the English reader, and referring to the rough diagram 
which we venture to insert, it will be seen that, in its broadest ex- 
tent, the true seat of the war lies in an elongated parallelogram, 
formed by the great Atlantic lines of railway which connect 
Washington and Richmond, in the east, with St. Louis, Colum- 
bus, and Memphis in the west. If, moreover, our readers will 
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imagine Washington and the Potomac army (the pivot of the 


_ whole) to be represented by Moscow, and St. Louis by Paris, 


and conceive the distance to be roughly one thousand miles 
between the extreme points, they will then have a broad but 
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comprehensive idea of the range over which the truly gigantic 
operations of the American forces are carried. The line of 
rail between St. Louis and Washington, and the immense net- 
work of railways to the north, not included in the diagram, 
are in the hands of the Federals. The line between Memphis 
and Richmond, traversing the southern parts of the border 
States, is still chiefly in the hands of the enemy ; but the fall 
of Columbus makes the fate of Memphis tolerably certain. 
From that point the Federals have always hoped that they 
could easily effect a descent upon New Orleans, close to which, 
on Ship Island, the Federals have effected a lodgment of troops. 
If these hopes are realised, the Federals will be in possession 
of the whole line of the Mississippi, that is to say, they will 
hold the whole of the enemy’s country in flank, and have the 
means at any moment of codperating with an advance from 
any internal point. 

Nashville brings the railway communication of the Federals 
from the Northern States through Kentucky into Tennessee, 
and within a few miles by rail of the great Atlantic line be- 
tween Richmond and Memphis. Ifthe border States are once 
secured, as there is now every reason to believe they will be, 
the North will be in possession of a complete line of railway 
communication along the whole of the north of the seceded 
States, and a flank-base of operations on the Mississippi along 
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the west. Add to this the prospective possession of the 


central railway termini along the Atlantic seaboard, and we | 


have a tolerably adequate conception of the completeness of 
the Northern plan of operations. 

How far they have succeeded hitherto the following brief 
sketch will show. In January last, amid many prognostications 
of failure on the part of the European press, and general in- 
credulity, mixed with not a little wonder, we learnt that 
General Sherman was to attack Savannah, General Stevens, 
Charleston, and that General Burnside, with a naval force, was 
to make a powerful diversion somewhere on the southern coast; 
probably, it was said, nearer to Richmond than Hatteras and 
Port Royal, and which turned out to be Roanoke, commanding 
Albermarle Sound. In the west, General Grant, coming from 
Paducah, and General Buell, marching from the Green River, 
were to effect a junction between the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers, and seize upon Nashville. The forces in eastern 
Kentucky and western Virginia were to strike at the line of 
railway communication between Richmond and Memphis on 
one side, and New Orleans on the other. At the same time 
the main army, under General M‘Clellan, would clear the Po- 
tomac, and move upon the Confederates at Manassas. 

It was thought at the time, by the most competent military 
authorities in this country, that many circumstances were in- 
imical to the Federal cause. To take the offensive, frequently 
a much-prized advantage, became a perilous experiment in the 
case of half-disciplined, badly-officered troops. The difficulties 
of the invading army would begin after the first victory. 
The progress of an invading force must be slow. So wide 
was the frontier, so distant from each other the armies, that 
a defeat on one side might peril the success of the whole. 
The South was supposed to be very strong, not only in men, 
but in the country. .The contemplated flank movement up the 
Tennessee was extremely likely to be frustrated by an advance 
across their line of march by the troops at Hickman and 
Columbus. Were the Federals to obtain possession of Nash- 
ville and Richmond, the two first points of attack—what next, 
and next? But while drawing a gloomy picture of Northern 
prospects, a military contemporary threw out a suggestion, em- 
bodying the floating opinion at that time, which subsequent 
events have in a large measure justified. “On the whole,” said 
the Army and Navy Gazette, “we see no prospects of success 
for the Federal arms unless the Washington Cabinet acknow- 
ledge the South, and then fight for a frontier. Let them 
fight for the line of the Alleghanies, the state boundary of 
Tennessee, and they will have a task which they may in time 
accomplish, and a rightful object of war. But the conquest 
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of the South, so far as we can see, is a vain imagination.” 
Whatever may be thought of the possibility of conquering 
the South, the recent movements of the Western columns, 
coupled with President Lincoln’s late message, prove most 
clearly that the plan of conquering the border States by a 
connected series of operations, and securing the great natural 
frontier between the North and South, as an indispensable 
preliminary to any further proceedings, was definitely con- 
ceived, and swiftly and sagaciously carried out, by Northern 
generals or statesmen. The taunts poured upon the dilatory 
movements of the North would fill several handsome volumes. 
But are they deserved? To retrieve the “moral” lost by a 
crucial defeat ; to discipline half a million of troops; to officer 
the regiments with competent men ; to break the neck of mili- 
tary corruption; and withal to have creditably effected no 
small part of these objects in the brief intervening respite of 
necessary inactivity imposed by the season,—is surely as much 
as the finest despotism in the world could have achieved. 

The first week in February brought the news of the first 
important success of the Federals. ‘The battle of Mill Spring, 
in Kentucky, a small affair, fought by small divisions, was, how- 
ever, the key-note to the events which followed. Up to this 
time the Confederate army in Kentucky lay chiefly at Bowling 
Green (the key to the State), an important railway station north 
of Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, and a few miles south of 
the Green River. The Confederate left stretched towards Ohio, 
and occupied Hopkinsville, between the Green and Cumberland 
rivers. The right was at Mill Spring, encamped on the bold 
bluffs which form the banks of the Cumberland. The Federals, 
under General Buell, numbering 100,000 men, half or two- 
thirds of whom might be computed as effectives, occupied the 
line of the Green River, stretching from the banks of the Ohio 
to the sources of the Cumberland,—both the Cumberland and 
Green River taking their rise, it should be remembered, in the 
western spurs of the Alleghanies. ‘The object of the Federals 
was to gain possession of the navigation of the Cumberland, and 
free command of the country between the two rivers. This 
would open their access to the right flank of the Bowling Green 
camp, or enable them to threaten Nashville. The camp at Mill 
Spring, under Zollicoffer, served the double purpose of covering 
the Confederate line and commanding a country abounding in 
coal and salt, as well as the pass in the Alleghanies known as 
the Cumberland Gap. If the Confederates could be expelled 
from Mill Spring, the central Federal force, aided by the threat- 
ening movements from its left, would be able to move with 
more freedom against Bowling Green. ‘The result of the en- 
gagement realised the most sanguine expectations of the Fede- 
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rals. Zollicoffer, who in a rash moment abandoned a strong 
position and began the attack, was met, defeated, and pursued 
by the enemy. He himself was killed, and the Confederates 
lost 275 men. They left their camp, guns in position, and bag- 
gage, and hastily retreated across the river, leaving the Federals 
in full command of the country between the waters of the Cum- 
berland and those of the Green River, and, above all, the road 
to Bowling Green from the north-east open. The Federals 
were not slow in following up their success. Their object was 
now twofold: first, to secure Nashville, the capital of Tennessee 
and key of the great midland line of railway through Kentucky 
and Tennessee ; and, second, to take the two forts, about four- 
teen miles apart, which command the north-western entrance of 
Kentucky, Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. To effect these 
objects, two Federal armies acted on converging lines: one 
under General Buell, from the Green River, moved upon 
Nashville ; the other, under General Grant, made for the same 
point from Paducah, at the confluence of the Ohio and Ten- 
nessee rivers. General Grant, supported by iron-cased gun- 
* boats, advanced between the two rivers, and rapidly reduced 
Fort Henry. On the 12th of February he turned the head of 
his columns towards Fort Donelson. The gun-boats, under 
Commodore Foote, steamed down the Tennessee, and on the 
14th were before Donelson. The army was already engaged 
with the land forces of the fort, which, like Sebastopol on a 
miniature scale, really consisted of an entrenched camp. The 
Confederates had 20,000 men in the place; and inasmuch as 
General Grant brought 50,000 to invest the works, while the 
gun-boats took care of the river side, they were caught in a 
trap. In the mean time General Buell had pushed a brigade 
onward from the Green River towards Bowling Green, which 
was found to have been abandoned, and the Federal brigade 
entered the works as soon as they could bridge a stream which 
flowed in front of the lines. The only hope of the Confederates 
in Fort Donelson lay in a relieving army from Nashville, 
formed by a rapid concentration of troops. But no such con- 
centration took place. The consequence was, that the Confed- 
erates met with the serious disaster gloomily acknowledged by 
the Southern President. On the 16th of February General 
Buckner, with 15,000 men, 48 guns, and 20,000 stand of arms, 
surrendered at discretion to Brigadier Grant. The battle was 
won almost exclusively by men from Illinois, who camped for 
three days in the snow under incessant fire, charged repeatedly 
with the bayonet, and displayed throughout the courage and 
coolness of veteran troops. The fall of Fort Donelson was 
followed by the anticipated results. The Federals occupied 
Nashville, established themselves on the Cumberland, and ob- 
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tained the command of the Tennessee River as far as the fron- 
tier of Alabama. The latest news informed us that the Con- 
federate general, Price, was in full flight from Missouri, that 
Columbus was burnt and abandoned, and that the Confederates 
had retreated to Island No. 10 on the Mississipi, where they 
seem cooped up, ready to meet with the fate of the Spartans 
in Pylos. The new line of the Confederates, therefore, was 
very recently the Tennessee between Knoxville and -Florence, 
and Memphis, with the fortified island above No. 10.” Later 
news reports an important victory gained by General Curtis 
at Sugar Creek over the combined forces of the Confederates. 

“It must be admitted,” says the contemporary to whom we 
have already referred, and to whose lucid criticisms we readily 
confess our obligation, “that the movements in Kentucky and 
Tennessee are creditable to the Federal troops and their leaders. 
Their plans were well combined, and executed with commend- 
able speed. The double advance of converging columns, ope- 
rating from disconnected bases, succeeded better than might 
have been anticipated. The Confederates showed no skill 
whatever, for they shut themselves up in an entrenched camp 
without securing any line of retreat, and they made no offensive 
movement of any kind. Instead of keeping their troops in 
well-connected masses, prepared to act in the field against one 
army or the other, they scattered them in detachments, and 
placed the largest body in a cul de sac. Perhaps failure will 
teach them wisdom, although the reported occupation of island 
No. 10 by a large force seems to belie that supposition, and to 
point to a Fort Donelson affair over again.” 

So much for the operations on the circumference. On the 
Potomac, the grand army was about to move early in March. 
General Banks, we learnt from one of Mr. Russell’s last letters, 
had occupied Martinsburg, and seemed more anxious to cover 
the railroad which communicates with the western Virginia road 
than to meet General Jackson, who, with 35,000 men, was at 
Winchester, prepared to hold the place. We learn from later 
telegraphic news that the Federal army made an advance to- 
wards Manassas on the 10th instant ; 2000 troops proceeded to 
Centreville, which was found deserted. They thence proceeded 
to Manassas, which the Confederates had entirely abandoned. 
It was supposed that the only points where they could make a 
stand was at the junction of the Frederic and Potomac. The 
Potomac is now open. The evacuation of Manassas by the 
Confederates had created great rejoicing throughout the North- 
ern States, though it is admitted that the retreat was due to 
strategic reasons, and not to pressure from General M‘Clellan. 

But while we take a sanguine view of the Federal successes, 
we have not forgotten that the power of the lever depends upon 
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the strength of the fulcrum; and the pivot and fulcrum of the 
Northern army is unquestionably at present in the East. Ano- 
ther defeat of the Northern troops near Washington would more 
than neutralise all the results obtained in the west. The 
Americans have been ridiculed for comparing General M‘Clel- 
lan’s lines to those of Torres Vedras. In point of numbers, or 
if the magnitude of the interests at stake is considered, the 
ridicule is misplaced. The ultimate result of Wellington’s Pen- 
insular campaigns was very far from being anticipated by any 
body at the time ; and in themselves they occupied not a cen- 
tral position, but lay on the extreme circumference of the 
war which was raging throughout Europe. The Federal lines 
around Washington, on the contrary, formed the very centre, 
the key at present, of the whole American operations. This has 
too often been lost sight of by hostile critics. The result of the 
western movements plainly show that, whatever motives may 
be assigned to General M‘Clellan’s conduct, his inaction has 
proved to be a master-stroke of strategy. ‘To secure the pivot, 
to allow the end of the lever to operate freely, to wait patiently 
until its influence could be brcught nearer home, to discipline 
his troops in the mean time, and by breaking up the army, as 
he has done, into small brigades to officer them with West-Point 
men,—these are achievements which do no small credit to 
American military skill. 

The recent naval events, again, appear on the whole to be 
in favour of the North, in spite of the curious and noteworthy 
success of the Merrimac on the Southern side. If iron-plated 
frigates are to carry the day, so long as the sailors who man 
them fight, the winning side must ultimately be that of the 
longest purse. And the North are ten or twelve times as rich 
as the South. The only question therefore is, whether the 
Northern sailors will fight, and whether the Northern citizens 
will pay. The gallant conduct of the Monitor, which drew the 
first blood from the Merrimac, and compelled her to retire, 
shows that the Federal sailors may be depended upon in ade- 
quate vessels. But the question of taxation is one which time 
alone can solve. The vote in Congress accepting President 
Lincoln’s proposal to “initiate emancipation” by buying up 
the slaves has been passed by a very large majority. The 
Americans will pay so long as their heart is in the matter. 
And it is worthy of observation, that in every respect the prin- 
ciple laid down by De Tocqueville, of the tardiness of republics 
in preparing for war, and the equal difficulty they experience 
in ending a war once begun, has been accurately verified in the 
case of the North. Every day the Federals grow more unanimous. 
Their passions are rising slowly but surely. A great defeat 
has braced their energies, and their late successes are the result 
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of much thought, labour, and care. But however warmly 
Englishmen may be disposed to side with the South or with 
the North, or however opposed they may be to either or both, 
few of them in their dispassionate moments will deny, that, 
on the whole, so far as the mere policy of self-interest is 
concerned, it is a general wish in Europe that the Union 
shall not be restored. Nor is the feeling prompted, in Eng- 
land at least, merely by the selfish desire to diminish the 
ascendency of an American democracy. It is owing to more 
speculative causes, and among others, not least, to the con- 
viction, long prepared by the writings of thoughtful men, that, 
sooner or later, even independently of slavery, the American 
Union must dissolve itself from sheer over-growth. And what 
men foresee as by a sort of mathematical necessity, and be- 
lieve to be inevitable, it is in human nature to wish accom : 
plished and to have done with, especially when the coming 
event implies disturbances in which all the world must more 
or less be implicated, and by which, more or less, all must 
for a time be the losers. Such is no doubt the latent but 
very powerful feeling operating in the minds of many among 
us, who harbour no hostile sentiments towards America; and 
in many, too, who in reality are as friendly in their feel- 
ings as the Americans themselves could wish. If Englishmen 
were polled and questioned, whether they thought it in the 
nature of things that a continent many times as large as Eu- 
rope should be tenanted by one undivided nation, the large 
majority would probably answer in the negative. And yet so 
to occupy the American continent is the great aspiration of the 
American people. But many cultivated persons in England, 
who sincerely believe that slavery is the ultimate cause of the 
present crisis, are nevertheless also of opinion that if slavery 
had never existed, the enormous difference between’ the cli- 
mates and consequent habits and temperaments of the North 
and South would still have rendered the permanence and sta- 
bility of the Union impossible. The majority, therefore, of 
educated Englishmen are opposed to the present reéstablish- 
ment of the Union, so far as speculative opinions can influence 
their wishes, because they believe that, if reéstablished, it could 
not be maintained. Nor is their belief on this head confined 
to the North and South; for the opinion is very general in 
England that the territories in the West are equally destined to 
drift away from the Union, and to form one or more separate 
powers on a separate basis. 

We shall not be accused of having understated the case. 
We have purposely dwelt upon it in order to bring out in 
greater relief the two issues which seem to be before us. Eng- 
gland and France may interfere at any moment they think 
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proper between the combatants, and throw their weight into the 
scale of secession. And, therefore, what we desire to put to the 
conscience of Englishmen is this: “You once paid 20,000,000/. 
to abolish slavery in your own dominions. Are you now pre- 
pared to waive the political and social advantages, partly prac- 
tical, partly speculative, which you expect to accrue to you 
from the breaking up of the Union, and to countenance the 
North, so far as the North shows any honest endeavour to 
abolish slavery?” Upon our answer to this question the whole 
drift of our conduct, and its bearing on the American question, 
must necessarily depend. “When France is satisfied, the world 
is tranquil,” is a doubtful aphorism. But it is certain, that 
when England and France are most neutral their weight is 
still very powerfully felt. 

Sooner or later, we may be certain, the North, the South, 
and the West, will separate. But we are not at all so sure 
that slavery will cease, if France or England should pursue a 
slave-policy. No doubt crimes, like all moral contradictions, 
have a tendency to defeat themselves, and slavery, which is a 
crime (a truth which is no longera truism), has also a tendency 
to work itself out. But if England, directly or indirectly, aid 
and abet in it, the chief antidote is lost, and one of the great 
collateral remedies which had been prepared by time and 
nature for the throwing off of the malady becomes neutralised 
and even detrimental. We are very far indeed from desiring 
that Englishmen should fall into any abolition sentimentality, 
or allow themselves to be hoodwinked by any false pretences 
on the part of dishonest American statesmen. What we 
earnestly desire is, that every man, who has a voice in the 
matter, should clearly put it to himself whether, if the re- 
establishment of the Union, against his own wishes and specu- 
lations, were the price to be paid, so far as he is concerned, for 
the final extirpation of slavery, he would be prepared to pay 
that price. We doubt whether many Englishmen have de- 
finitely put that question to themselves and answered it. That 
any honest Englishman would distinctly confess to himself that 
he would adopt a course of action which he believed favourable 
to the continuance of slavery, is more than we can believe. 
But the mischief lies in the prevalent confusion of thought. 
Five or six different issues are jumbled up together, until men 
find themselves almost unconsciously but positively advocating 
slavery. If they would first settle it clearly in their own minds, 
that they would honestly and conscientiously follow any policy 
towards the North or South which they firmly believed would 
lead to the most speedy extinction of slavery, and determined 
that in every controversy on American affairs that, and that 
alone, should be their ruling principle, we should soon be clear 
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of the confused jargon of so many of our politicians, and the 
Americans would have little ground of complaint ; for whatever 
policy we adopted would be based upon a definite and con- 
sistent principle. As it is, though we sympathise little with 
the tone of the American press, and although we entirely 
applaud the conduct of our own statesmen, it is impossible to 
shut our eyes to the fact that the Americans are principally 
hurt because they cannot discern any ruling and settled prin- 
ciple of action towards them on the part of the nation beyond 
that of a colourless and, as it seems to them, purely convenient 
neutrality. 

The course we advocate, let it be observed, does not in the 
least prejudge the broader and more difficult inquiry, whether 
the abolition of slavery will best be promoted by the success 
of the North in asserting its supremacy, or of the South in vindi- 
cating its independence. All we ask is, that Englishmen should 
distinctly resolve in their own minds to thrust into the back- 
ground the possible and probable advantages of the dissolution 
of the Union, and determine to make the extinction of the 
great American curse the single object of their present wishes. 
We do not ask them not to cherish the idea of an ultimate 
secession ; we ask them, while they preserve their neutrality, 
to postpone the question of secession to that of abolition, and, 
if necessary, to accept the reestablishment of the Union cheer- 
fully against their convictions, and thus to strengthen the 
hands of those Northern statesmen who feel that now or never 
the doom of slavery is to be wrought out. 

The practical application of such a resolution on our parts 
may very fairly be tested in the case of President Lincoln’s 
last message. In whatever light we view it, one thing is 
indisputable, that abolition has penetrated from the closet 
of philanthropists into the practical discussions of statesmen. 
The step may be a timid one. It may be dictated, most pro- 
bably is, by a warlike policy intended to secure the border 
States. But it is an abolition policy. Enfranchisement, for so 
many years abused as the crotchet of mere ideologues, has be- 
come the Federal policy. And it must make all the difference, 
in the support such a policy receives from the bulk of Northern 
politicians, whether they believe that England will back an 
abolition policy for its own sake, or, on the contrary, that 
England cares not for abolition, provided only the secession be 
consummated. In one case England is supposed to say, “If 
secession leads to the abolition of slavery, I will aid and abet 
the secession. If the Union, then I will favour the Union.” 
In the other case, she is supposed to say, “I will aid and abet 
the secession, because I wish it to succeed for my own private 
ends. If, therefore, President Lincoln’s offer of an abolition 
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compensation to the border States should have the tendency 
of defeating the secession, I will oppose the abolition policy of 
the North, and play into the hands of the South.” Who can 
doubt, that on the latter supposition those of the Northern 
politicians who are not themselves abolitionists, but who are 
ready to pay the price of abolition for supremacy, would argue, 
that inasmuch as England only wishes for the success of the 
secession, a policy likely to defeat it would only throw her 
weight all the more into the opposite scale, while it tended 
further to alienate the South. 

In other words, if they expressed their thoughts, they would 
say, “We for our parts do not wish for emancipation. We 
should accept it only as a minor evil in return for a greater 
gain. But the greater gain is not forthcoming. England only 
waits to see which way the scale inclines in order, if necessary, 
to help the South. If your policy of abolition succeeds in 
detaching the border States, and thus crippling the Southern 
States, you only compel England, in pursuit of her secessionist 
policy, to interfere on some cotton pretence; and thus you more 
than make up to the South in the present contest for the loss 
you inflict. Thus we shall be losers both by the abolition and 
the greater probability of a triumphant secession.” It seems 
demonstratively clear, therefore, that any abolition policy the 
North may wish to adopt must be largely modified by the 
evidences of the ultimate policy of this country. 

If all our wishes could be achieved, they would doubtless 
be for the general and immediate abolition of slavery at any 
cost throughout America; and if that is not feasible, that the 
North should conquer and keep the border States (emancipat- 
ing the slaves) and all the Territories. It seems highly pro- 
bable, if the border States and the Territories belonged to the 
North, that slavery must in the end die out in the seceded 
South. First of all, the border States are chiefly slave-export- 
ing states. The slaves whom they export are, of course, im- 
ported by the South. The great extraneous source of the slave- 
supply for the South, in the absence of the African trade, 
would thus be cut off. And in the next place, it seems almost 
demonstratively established that, without the Territories to 
spread over like locusts, merely scratching the soil where they 
pass, the slave population must soon die out, and slavery ex- 
tinguish itself. But how soon a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished would take place, if slavery survives the present con- 
vulsion, seems little within the bounds of political calculation. ' 

It is interesting, from the rushing of the mighty torrent of 
events, to retire occasionally to some more quiet creek, and to 
look up and down the stream, surveying the past, and by the 
help of the bygone to guess at the future. Will America once 
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look back with self-complacent regret upon the ruins of the 
mother country ? or is it fated that England shall live.coevally, 
and die with (perchance survive) her Transatlantic and oce- 
anic offspring? Where are Miletus and Ephesus, where is 
Sybaris now? Yet Athens lives—how feebly! but she lives ; 
and where are they? The Asiatic colonies were wealthy and 
populous, planted in a climate bearing much the same relation 
to the sharp Athenian skies which the glorious American 
heavens bear to our more modest atmosphere; upon lands 
whose marvellous fertility was to the Athenian rocks much in 
the same ratio as the American soil is to ours, with a bound- 
less territory behind them, in many respects analogous to the 
country found by our first settlers. They had boisterous de- 
mocracies, bloody revolutions, a world-wide commerce, all the 
luxuries and appliances of the civilisation of those ages above 
the mother country, whom, in short, they excelled in all but 
the old aristocratic rock, her name and her fame. That name 
and fame yet live undimmed by time, while theirs is entombed 
with their monumental urns. Who shall tell us if it is thus 
decreed for England and hercolonies? Whatever may be in 
store, let us trust that her good name and fame will never be 
marred by the accusation of having helped to fasten upon the 
greatest of her descendants that bondage and curse which, by 
an almost supernatural effort, she had cast from off her own 
shoulders. 





Art. X.—THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 


Science in Theology. Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. By the Rev. Adam S. Farrar. Longmans. 


A BOLD man once said that religion and morality were incon- 
sistent. He argued thus: The essence of religion—part of the 
essence, at any rate—is recompense ; a belief in another life is 
only another name for the anticipation of a time when wicked- 
ness will be punished, and when goodness will be rewarded. If 
you admit a providence, you acknowledge the existence of an 
adjusting agency, of a power which is recompensing by its very 
definition, and of its very nature, which allots happiness to 
virtue and pain to vice. On the other hand, the essence of 
morality is disinterestedness : a man who does good for the sake 
of a future gain to himself is, in a moral point of view, altogether 
inferior to one who does good for the good’s sake, who hopes for 
nothing again, who is not thinking of himself, who is not cal- 
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culating his own futurity. Between a man who does good to 
the world because he takes an intelligent view of his real inte- 
rest, and another who does harm to the world because he is 
blind to that interest, there is only an intellectual difference, 
—the one is mentally long-sighted, the other mentally short- 
sighted. By the admission of all mankind, a disinterested ac- 
tion is better than a selfish action; a disinterested man higher 
than a selfish man. Yet how is it possible that a religious man 
can be disinterested? Heaven overarches him, hell yawns be- 
fore him. How can he help having his eyes attracted by the 
one and terrified by the other? He boasts, indeed, that religion 
is useful to mankind by producing good actions; he extols the 
attractive influence of future reward, and the deterring efficacy 
of apprehended penalty. But his boast is absurd and premature; 
by holding forth these anticipated bribes, by menacing these 
pains, he extracts from virtue tts virtue ; he makes it selfishness 
like the rest; he constructs an edifying and hoping saint, but 
he spoils the disinterested and uncalculating man. 

These thoughts are not often boldly expressed. Funda- 
mental difficulties rarely are. They constantly confuse the 
mind, and they are always floating like a vague mist in the 
intellectual air; they distort and blur the outlines of every 
thing else, but they have no distinct outline of their own. An 
obscure difficulty is a pervading evil; the first requisite for re- 
moving it is to make it clear; if you assign a limit, you notify 
the frontier at which it may be attacked. 

The objection is, in most people’s apprehensions, and in its 
common incomplete expressions, confined exclusively to the doc- 
trine of a future life, but it is at least equally applicable to the 
belief in a God who rules and governs. We can of course con- 
ceive of supernatural beings who do not interfere with us, who 
do not care for us, who do not help us, who have no connexion 
with our moral life, whodo good to no one, who do evil to no one. 
Such were the gods of Lucretius, the most fascinating of pure in- 
ventions; but such gods are not the gods of religion. The ancient 
Epicurean, in times when obscure difficulties were discussed in 

lainer words than is now either possible or advisable, expressly 
defended them on that ground. He did not want his gods to in- 
terfere with him ; he thought it would impair the ideal languor 
of their life, as well as the inapprehensive security of his own life. 
They lived “self-scanned, self-centred, self-secure,” and he was, 
in so far as was possible, to do so also. He did not wish the volup- 
tuaries of heaven to become the busybodies of earth. He liked 
to have a pleasant dream of the upper world, but he did not wish 
it to descend and rule him. But as soon as we abandon the na- 
tural fiction of the voluptuous imagination ; as soon as we accept 
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the idea of a God, who is a providence in the universe, and not 
an idol in heaven; as soon as we allow that he loves good and 
hates evil; as soon as we are sure that he is our Father, and 
chastises us as children; as soon as we acknowledge a God 
such as the human heart and conscience crave for, the God of 
Christianity,—we at once reach the primitive difficulty. Here 
is a being whom we know will reward the good and punish evil ; 
how can we do good without reference to that supernatural 
recompense, or evil without shrinking from that apprehended 
penalty ? 

Nor is it for this purpose in the least material, though for 
many other purposes it is very material, whether we consider 
God as acting by irrevocable laws fixed once for all, or upon a 
system which (though foreseen and immutable to him, to whom 
all the future is as present as all the past) is, according to our 
view of it,—to our translation of it, so to speak, into our limited 
capacities,—capable of flexibility at his touch, and of modifica- 
tion at his pleasure. If we know that we are rewarded and 
punished, it matters little, as respects our hope and our appre- 
hension, whéther that punishment be inflicted by a machine or by 
a person; in one case we shall shun the contact with the lacer- 
ating wheel, in the other we shall dread a blow from the puni- 
tive hand. But in either case the pain will be the determining 
motive, the deterring thought. We shall act, as we do act, not 
from a disinterested intention to do our duty whatever be the 
consequences, but from a sincere wish to get off patent and prox- 
imate suffering. The difficulty of reconciling a true morality 
with a true religion is not confined to that part of religion 
which relates to the anticipated life of man hereafter, but ex- 
tends to the very idea of a superintending providence and pre- 
adjusting creator, in whatever mode we conceive that superin- 
tendence to be exercised, and that adjustment to have been 
made. 

The answer most commonly given to this difficulty is un- 
questionably fallacious. It is said that the desire of eternal life 
for ourselves is a motive far greater and far better than the 
desire of any thing else, either for ourselves or for others. It 
is not conceived as a form of selfishness at all—at least, not 
when regarded in this connexion, and employed to solve this 
problem. At other times, indeed, divines are ready enough to 
twist the argument the other way. They will expand at length 
the notion that there is a “common sense” in the Gospel; that 
it appeals to “business-like motives ;” that there is nothing 
“high-flown” about it; that it aims to persuade sensible men 
of this world, on sufficient reasons of sound prudence, to sacrifice 
the present world in order to gain the invisible one; that, what- 
ever sentimentalists may assert, it is reward which incites to 
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achievement, and fear that restrains from misdoing. Sermons 
are written in consecrated paragraphs, each of which is sufficient 
to itself, and the connexion between which is not intended to 
be precisely adjusted; each has an edifying tendency, and the 
writer and the hearer wish for no more. Otherwise it would 
not be possible, as it often is, to hear religion commended in the 
same discourse at one time as self-sacrificing, and at another 
as prudential; to have a eulogium on disinterestedness in the 
exordium, and an appeal to selfishness at the conclusion. A 
mode of composition which less disguised the true ideas of the 
composer, would show that many divines really believe a de- 
sire for a long pleasure in heaven to be not only more long- 
sighted and sensible, but intrinsically higher, nobler, and better 
than a desire for a short happiness on earth. Yet, when stated 
in short sentences and plain English, the ideais palpably absurd. 
The “ wish to come into a good thing” is of the same ethical 
order, whether the good thing be celestial or be terrestrial, be 
distantly future, or be close at hand. 

A second mode of solving the difficulty, though more inge- 
nious, and in every way far better, is erroneous alsv. It is said 
“men generally act from mixed motives, and they do so in this 
case. They are partly disinterested, and partly not disinter- 
ested. They are desirous of doing good because it is good, and 
they are desirous also of having the reward of goodness here- 
after. They wish at the very same time to benefit their neigh- 
bour in this world, and also to benefit themselves in the world 
to come.” The reply is ingenious, but it overlooks the point of 
the difficulty; it mistakes the nature of mixed motives. The 
constitution of man is such that if you strengthen one of two 
cooperating motives, you weaken, other things being equal, the 
force of the other: the lesser impulse tends always to be absorbed 
in the stronger, and it may pass entirely out of thought if the 
stronger is strengthened, if the greater become more prominent. 
We see this in common life; it is undoubtedly possible for a 
statesman to act at the same moment both from the love of office 
and from the love of his country; from a wish to prolong his 
power and a wish to benefit his nation. But strengthen one of 
these motives, and, ceteris paribus, you weaken the other. Make 
the statesman love office more, you thereby make him love his 
country less; he will be readier to sacrifice what he will call a 
“vague theory and an impracticable purpose” for the sake of the 
power which he loves; he will cease to care to do what he 
ought from a wish to retain the capacity of doing something. 
Or, suppose a farther case: there have been many times and 
countries where the loss of office was equivalent to the loss of 
liberty, perhaps to that of life. In one age of English history, 
one great historian says, “ There was but a single step from the 
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throne to the scaffold.” In another age, another great historian 
says, “ It was as dangerous to be leader of opposition as to be a 
highwayman.” The possessors of power in those times, upon 
principle, destroyed or endeavoured to destroy their predecessors. 
Such a prospect would induce a statesman to love office for its 
own sake. It would absorb the whole of his attention; he could 
hardly be asked to think of his country. Extraordinary men 
would do so, but ordinary men would be overwhelmed by the 
“violent motive” of personal fear; they would only be thinking 
of themselves even when they were doing what in truth and 
fact was beneficial to their country. 

The case is similar to the “ violent motive,” as Paley calls it, 
of religion, when presented in the same manner in which Paley 
presents it. If you could extend before men the awful vision 
of everlasting perdition, if they could see it as they see the 
things of earth—as they see Fleet Street and St. Paul’s; ifyou 
could show men likewise the inciting vision of an everlasting 
heaven, if they could see that too with undeniable certainty and 
invincible distinctness,—who could say that they would have a 
thought for any other motive? The personal incentive to good 
action, and the personal dissuasion from bad action, would absorb 
all other considerations, whether deterrent or persuasive. We 
could no more break a divine law than we could commit a mur- 
der in the open street. The fact that men act from mixed mo- 
tives is no explanation of the great difficulty with which we 
started; for the precise peculiarity of that difficulty is to raise 
one of those mixed motives to an intensity which seems likely 
to absorb, extinguish, and annihilate the other. 

The true explanation is precisely the reverse. The moral 
part of religion—the belief in a moral state hereafter, dependent 
for its nature on our goodness or our wickedness,—the belief 
in a moral providence, who apportions good to good, and evil 
to evil—does not annihilate the sense of the inherent nature of 
good and evil because it is itself the result of that sense. 
Our only ground for accepting an ethical and retributive religion 
is the inward consciousness that virtue being virtue must pros- 
per, that vice being vice must fail. From these axioms we 
infer, not logically, but practically, that there is a continuous 
eternity, in which what we expect will be seen, that there is a 
providence who will apportion what is good, and punish what 
is evil. Ofthe mode in which we do so we will speak presently 
more at length; but granting that this description of our religion 
is true, it undeniably solves our difficulty. Our religion cannot 
by possibility swallow: up morality because it is dependent for 
its origin—for its continuance—on that morality. 

Suppose a person, say in a prison, to have no knowledge by 
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the senses that there was such a thing as human law; suppose 
that he never saw either the judicial or the executive authori- 
ties, and that ne one ever told him of their existence; suppose 
that, by a consciousness of the inherent nature of good and evil, 
the fact that such an institution must exist should dawn upon 
his mind,—of course it would not, but imagine that it should,—it 
is absurd to suppose he would feel his power of doing what is 
right because it is right diminished. When he goes out into 
the world, when he hears his judge, when he sees the police- 
man, when ke surveys the intrusive, the incessant, the pervad- 
ing moral apparatus of human society,—then he would be unable 
to disregard and to forget what is due to intrinsic goodness, and 
what is to be feared from intrinsic evil. No one will or can say 
that he now abstains from stealing oranges under a policeman’s 
eyes from any motive, good or bad, save fear of the policeman ; 
that motive is so evident, ‘so pressing, so irresistible, that it be- 
comes the only motive. But if he only thought the policeman 
must exist because he believed stealing oranges to be wrong, he 
would feel it quite possible to abstain from oranges out of pure 
and unselfish considerations. 

Assume that a person only knows a particular fact from a 
certain informant, and suppose that on a sudden he doubts that 
informant, of course his confidence in the communicated fact 
ceases, or is diminished. So, #f all our knowledge of the religi- 
ous part of morality be derived from the intrinsic impression of 
morality, as soon as we question the accuracy of the informant, 
that instant we must be dubious of the information. The deri- 
vative cannot be stronger than the original; cannot overpower 
it; must grow when it grows, and wane when it wanes. 

But is our knowledge of the moral part of religion thus 
derivative and dependent? Two classes of disputants will deny 
it entirely: one class will say they derive their knowledge from 
Natural Theology ; another will say they derive it from Reve- 
lation; and until the arguments of both classes are examined, 
the subject must remain in partial darkness. Natural theology 
is the simplest of theologies; it contains only a single argument, 
and establishes but one conclusion. Observing persons have 
gone to and fro through the earth, and they have accumulated 
a million illustrations of a single analogy. They have accumu- 
lated indications of design from all parts of the universe. They 
have not, indeed, shown that matter was created; the substance 
of matter, if there be a substance, shows no structure, no 
evidence of design: according to all common belief, according 
to the admission of such scientific men: as admit its exist- 
ence, that matter is unorganised. By its nature it is a raw 
material ; it is that to which manufacture, manipulation, design, 
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call it what you like, is to be applied, — necessarily, there- 
fore, it shows no indication of design itself. The reasoners 
from the workmanship of man to that of God must always 
fail in this: man only adapts what he finds; God creates what 
he uses. But within its legitimate limits the argument from 
design has been most effectual for two thousand years. On 
a certain class of purely intellectual minds, who think more 
than they live, who reason more than they imagine, it has 
produced the strongest and most vivid conception of God 
which, with their experience and their mental limitation, they 
are capable of receiving. It has shown that out of the causes 
we know, none is so likely to have worked up the substance 
of matter into its present form as a designing and powerful 
mind. Subject to this assumption, it shows that this mind in- 
tended to erect that mixed, composite, involved human society 
which we see. These theologians preve, for example, that 
man has a structure of body which enables him to be what he 
is, which prevents his being in appearance, and in most real 
particularities, different from what he is. They show that the 
physical world is constructed so as to enable man to be what he is, 
and to show what he is, so as to limit his power of being greatly 
different, or of seeming so. They show, in fact, that, if the 
expression be allowed, we live, as far as they can tell us, in a 
factory, the builder of which projected certain results, contrived 
certain large plans, devised certain particular machines, fore- 
saw certain functions, which he meant for us, which he made 
our interest, which he gave us wages to perform. They show 
not, indeed, that an omnipotent Being created the universe, but 
that an able being has been (so to say) about it. They do 
not demonstrate that an infinite Being created all things, but 
they do show, and show so that the mass of ordinary men will 
comprehend and believe it, that a large being has been con- 
cerned in manufacturing most things. 

But these results do not constitute the interior essence ; 
scarcely, indeed, begin the exterior outwork of a substantial 
religion. They touch neither that part of it which moves men’s 
hearts, nor that part which occasions our primary difficulty, 
They do not show us an eternal state of man hereafter, in which 
the anomalies of this world may be rectified and recompensed ; 
they do not show us an infinite Perfection, distributing just 
reward with an omniscient accuracy, according to a perfect law. 
It is not, indeed, to be expected that natural philosophy should 
prove the immortality of man, since it does not prove the im- 
mortality of God. It shows that an artful and able designer 
has been concerned in the construction of the strange existing 
world; but may it not have been the last work of the great 
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artist? There is nothing in contriving skill to evince immor- 
tality; nothing to prove that the “ great artificer” has always 
been or is always going.to be. Of his moral views we collect 
from natural theology as much as this. There are certain laws 
of the physical universe which cannot be broken without pain, 
which avenge themselves on those who overlook, neglect, or 
violate them. These were presumedly designed (according 
to the moral assumption of natural theology) for the end 
which they effect; they were doubtless meant to accomplish 
that. which they conspicuously do. On a disregard of such laws, 
natural. theology shows that the Providence of which it speaks 
has imposed a penalty; the contriving God (so to speak, for it 
is necessary to speak plainly) is opposed to recklessness. He 
does not wish his devices to be impaired or his plans neglected. 
Every animal has in natural theology, if not a mission, at least 
a function. There are certain results which a polyp must pro- 
duce or die; certain others which a horse must effect, or it will 
be first in pain and then die too; certain other and more com- 
plex results which man must produce, or he also will suffer and 
perish. But.recklessness is only a single form of vice: a watch- 
ful, heedful selfishness is another form. For the latter there is 
no indication in, natural theology of any divine disapprobation, 
or of any impending penalty. A heedful being contriving for 
himself, living jn, the framework of, adjusting himself with nice 
discernment and careful discretion to, the laws of the visible 
world, incurs no censure from the theology of design. On the 
contrary, he could justly say he had done what was required of 
him. He had studiously observed, he could say, the rules of the 
factory in which he lived; he had finished his own work; he 
had not hindered any others from accomplishing theirs; he had 
complied with the arrangements of the establishment: natural 
theology seems to require no more. Self-absorbed foresight and 
contriving discretion may not be great virtues according to a 
high morality, or according to a true religion ; but they are pro- 
fitable in the visible world. They are the virtues of men skilful 
in what they see. Accordingly they.suit a theology which is 
exclusively based upon an analysis .of the visible world, which 
computes physical profits and sensible results, which aims to show 
that Providence is prudent, that God is wise in his generation. 
Natural theology, therefore, contains nothing to disturb the 
explanation we have given of our original difficulty. The most 
cursory examination of it would show as much. We have only 
to open the weli-known volumes in which the munificence of a 
former generation has embalmed the most striking arguments of 
a theology which that generation valued at more than it is worth. 
We find there pictures of a bat’s wing, of the human hand, of a 
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calf’s eye; and we are told how ingenious, how clever, so to say, 
—for it is the true word,—these contrivances are. But no one 
could learn, or expeet to learn, from a calf’s eye, that the Creator 
is pure, just, merciful; that he is eternal or omnipotent ; that 
he rewards good, and punishes evil. Throughout all the phy- 
sical world he sends rain upon the just and the unjust; and no 
refined analysis of that world will detect in it a preference of 
the former to the latter. As it is with the moral holiness of 
God, so it is with the immortality of man: no one could expect 
to discover by a minute inspection of the perishable body, what 
was the fate of the imperceptible soul. Physical science may 
examine the structure of the brain, but it cannot foresee the for- 
tunes of the mind. 

What, then, of Revelation? Does this informant disturb 
the solution of our problem? The change from the world of 
natural theology to that of any revelation is most striking. The 
most impressive characteristic of natural theology is its bare- 
ness. It aecumulates facts and proves little; it has voluminous 
evidences and a short creed. Accordingly the reason why it does 
not disturb our philosophy is that its communications are insuf- 
ficient. It does not impart to us such a knowledge ofa divine 
rewarder and punisher, of future human punishment and future 
human reward, as would render it impossible to be disinterested 
and hardly possible not to be foreseeing and selfish, because it 
communicates no knowledge on the subject. It does not teach the 
divine characteristic which involves the difficulty ; it does not tell, 
either, that part of man’s future fate which involves it likewise. 
With revelation it is far otherwise. That informant is precise, 
full, and clear. It tells us plainly what God is; it warns us 
what may happen, and easily happen to ourselves. We learn 
from it that God is a divine ruler; we learn from it that we are 
punishable creatures, whose fate depends on ourselves. The 
observations which have been justly made on natural theology 
are here entirely inapplicable. We have passed from a vacuum 
into a plenum. 

The real reason 7s a different one. Revealed religion does 
not invalidate our preéxisting moral nature, because it is itself 
dependent on that nature. When we examine the evidence for 
revelation we alight at once on a great and fundamental postu- 
late; we assume that God is veracious ; we are so familiar with 
this great truth, that we hardly think of it save as an axiom; 
both the readers of the treatises on the evidences and the writ- 
ers of them pass rapidly and easily over it. But putting aside 
for a moment the evidence of our inner consciousness, and re- 
garding the subject with the pure intellect and bare eyes, the 
assumption is an audacious one. How do we know that it is 
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true? We have proved by natural theology that a designing 
being, of great power, considerable age, ingenious habits, and 
benevolent motives, somewhere exists; but how do we know that 
being to be “ veracious”?. We see that among human beings, 
the class of intellectual beings of whom we know most, and 
whom we can observe best, veracity is a rare virtue. We know 
that some nations seem wholly destitute of it, and that one sex 
in all countries is deficient in it. We know that a human being 
may have great power, and not tell the truth; ingenious habits, 
and not tell the truth; kind intentions, and not tell the truth. 
Why may not a superhuman being be constituted in the same 
way, possess a character similarly mixed, be remarkable not only 
for morals similar to:man’s, but also for defects analogous to his ? 
Our inner nature revolts at the supposition; but we are not now 
concerned with our inner nature; we have, for the sake of dis- 
tinctness, abstracted and left it on one side. We are dealing 
now not with the evidence of the heart, but with the evidence 
of the eyes; we are discussing not what really is, but what 
would seem to be—what is all we could know to be, if we had 
only five senses and a reasoning understanding. From these 
informants, how could we know enough of the ingenious unknown 
Being who is so useful in the world as to be confident he would 
tell us the truth in every case? How could we presume to 
guess his unexperienced speech, his latent motives, his imper- 
ceptible character? Our knowledge of the moral part of the di- 
vine cheracter,—of his veracity, as well as of his justice,—comes 
from our own moral nature. We feel that God is holy, just as 
we feel that holiness 7s holiness; just as we know by internal 
consciousness that goodness is good in itself, and by itself; just 
as we know that God in himself is pure and holy. We feel 
that God is true, for veracity is a part of holiness and a condi- 
tion of purity. But if we did not think holiness to be excellent 
in itself, if we did not feel it to be a motive unaffected by con- 
sequences and independent of calculation, our belief in the divine 
holiness would fade away, and with it would fade our belief in 
the divine veracity also. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot undermine the very principle 
upon which it is itself dependent. Our notion of the character 
of God being revealed to us by our moral nature, cannot impair 
or weaken the conclusion of that nature. This is the meaning 
of the profound saying of Coleridge, that “all religion is re- 
vealed.” He meant that all knowledge of God’s character which 
is worth naming or regarding, which excites any portion of the 
religious sentiment, which excites our love, our awe, or our 
fear, is communicated to us by our internal nature, by that 
spirit within us which is open to a higher world, by that spirit 
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which is in some sense God’s spirit. True religion of this sort 
does not impair the moral spirit which revealed it; it does not 
dare do so, for it knows that spirit to be its only evidence. 

But all religion is not true. A- superstitious mind permits 
a certain aspect of God’s character, say its justice, to obtain an 
exclusive hold on it, to tyrannise over it, to absorb it. The soul 
becomes bowed down by the weight of its own revelation. Con- 
science is overshadowed, weakened, and almost destroyed by 
the very idea which it originally suggested, and of which it 
is really the only reliable informant. Such minds are incapable 
of true virtue. The essential opposition which is alleged to 
exist between morality and all religion, does exist between mo- 
rality and their religion. They have a selfish fear of the future, 
which destroys their disinterestedness, and almost destroys their 
manhood. 

The same effect is undeniably produced on many minds—not 
necessarily produced, but in fact produced by a belief in reve- 
lation. ‘They are fearful of future punishment, because some 
being in the air has threatened it. They have not the true belief 
in the divine holiness which arises from a love of holiness; they 
have not the true conception of God which was suggested by 
conscience, and is kept alive by the activity of conscience; but 
they have a vague persuasion that a great personage has asserted 
this, and why they should believe that personage they do not 
ask or know. While revelation remains connected in the mind 
with the spirituality on which it is based, it is as consistent with 
true morality as religion of any other sort; but if disconnected 
from that spirituality, if it has become an isolated terrific tenet, 
like any other superstition, it is inconsistent. 

The original difficulty with which we started, and the true 
answer to that difficulty, may be summed up thus: The ob- 
jection is, that the intrinsic motive to goodness (which religion 
reveals) must absorb the intrinsic motives to goodness (which 
morality reveals). The answer is, that the second revelation is 
contingent upon the first; that those only have a substantial 
ground for believing the extrinsic motives who retain a lively 
confidence in the intrinsic. Perhaps some may think this prin- 
ciple too plain; perhaps others may think it too unimportant to 
justify so long an exposition and such a strenuous inculcation. 
But if we dwell upon it and trace it to its attendant results and 
consequences, we shall find that it will account for more of the 
world than almost any other single principle—at any rate will ex- 
plain much which puzzles us, and much which is important to us. 

First, this principle will explain to us the use and the ne- 
cessity of what we may call the screen of the physical world. 
Every one who has religious ideas must have been puzzled by 
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what we may call the irrelevancy of creation to his religion. 
We find ourselves lodged in a vast theatre, in which a ceaseless 
action, a perpetual shifting of scenes, an unresting life, is going 
forward ; and that life seems physical, unmoral, having no rela- 
tion to what our souls tell us to be great and good, to what 
religion says is the design of all things. Especially when we 
see any new objects, or scenes, or countries, we feel this. Look 
at a great tropical plant, with large leaves stretching every 
where, and great stalks branching out on all sides; with a big 
beetle on a leaf, and a humming-bird on a branch, and an ugly 
lizard just below. What has such an object to do with us, 
with any thing we can conceive, or hope, or imagine? What 
could it be created for, if creation has a moral end and object? 
Or go into a gravel-pit, or stone-quarry ; you see there a vast 
accumulation of dull matter, yellow or gray, and you ask, in- 
voluntarily and of necessity, why is all this waste and irrelevant 
production, as it would seem, of material? Can any thing seem 
more stupid than a big stone asa big stone, than gravel for gravel’s 
sake? What is the use of such cumbrous, inexpressive objects in 
a world where there are minds to be filled, and imaginations to be 
aroused, and souls to be saved? A clever sceptic once said, on 
reading Paley, that he thought the universe was a furniture 
warehouse for unknown beings; he assented to the indications 
of design visible in many places, but what the end of most 
objects was, why such things were, what was the ultimate ob- 
ject contemplated by the whole, he could not understand. He 
- thought “divines are right in saying that much of the universe 
has an expression, but surely sceptics are right in saying that 
as much or more has no expression.” Some of the world seems 
designed to show a little of God; but much more seems also 
designed to hide him and keep him off. The reply is, that if 
morality is to be disinterested, some such irrelevant universe is 
essential. Life, moral life, the life of tempted beings capable of 
virtue and liable to vice, of necessity involves a theatre of some 
sort; it could not be carried on in a vast vacuum; some means 
of communication between mind and mind, some external motion 
to question inward impulses, some outward events as the result 
of past action and the stimulus to new action, seem essential 
to the life of a voluntary moral being, to a being tempted as a 
man is, living as a man lives. The only admissible question is 
the nature of that theatre. Is it to be in all its parts and objects 
expressive of God’s character and communicative of man’s fate, 
or is it, as many say, in most parts to express nothing and tell 
nothing? The reply is, if the universe were to be incessantly 
expressive and incessantly communicative, morality would be 
impossible; we should live under the unceasing pressure of 
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a supernatural interference, which would give us selfish motives 
for doing every thing, which would show us supernatural pun- 
ishment if we did every thing. We should be living in a chas- 
tising machine, of which the secret would be patent and the 
penalties apparent. We are startled to find a universe we did 
not expect. But if we lived in a universe we should expect, 
the life which we lead, and were meant to lead, would be im- 
possible. We should expect a punitive world sanctioning 
moral laws, and the perpetual punishment of those laws would 
be so glaringly apparent, that true virtue would become im- 
possible. An ‘unfeeling nature,’ an unmoral universe, a sun 
that shines and a rain which falls equally on the evil and on 
the good, are essential to morality in a being free like man, 
and created as man was. A miscellaneous world is a suitable 
theatre for a single-minded life, and, so far as we can see, the 
only one. 

The same sort of reasoning partly elucidates, even if it does 
not explain the brevity of, our apparent life. If visible life 
were eternal, future punishments must be visible. We should 
meet in our streets with old, old men enduring the consequences 
of offences which happened before we were born. We should 
not see, perhaps, old age as we now see it; decrepitude would 
be unknown to us. If there was immortal life on earth, there 
would probably also be immortal youth; at any rate immortal 
activity. The perpetuity of existence would not be divided 
from the perpetuity of what makes life desirable, of what makes 
effective life possible. But if children saw their fathers, and 
their fathers’ fathers, and their fathers’ ancestors, in an unending 
chain, suffering penalties for certain acts, and obtaining rewards 
for certain deeds, how is it possible that they could act other- 
wise than according to those visible and evident examples? 
The consecutive tradition of self-interest would be so strong 
among a perpetual race of immortal men, that disinterested 
virtue would be not so much impracticable as unthought of 
and unknown. The exact line of real self-benefit would be 
chalked out so plainly, so conspicuously, so glaringly, that no 
other action would be conceivable, or possible. ‘The evidence 
of all consequences would be like the evidences of legal conse- 
quences now, only infinitely more effective and infinitely more 
perceptible. In human law, the detection of the offence by 
man is a pre-requisite of all punishment by man. An offence 
not proved to the “ satisfiction of the court” escapes the judg- 
ment of the court. But in a visible immortal life, this pre- 
requisite would not be needful. Jf there be a future punish- 
ment, and 7f man lived for all futurity upon earth, that future 
punishment would be on earth, and it would be inflicted by 
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God. Undetected crime, that general bad character without 
specific proved offence, which now mocks all law and laughs at 
visible punishment, would then, under our very eyes, receive 
that punishment. Job’s friends kindly argued with him, “ You 
are suffering, therefore youare guilty.” And the argument was 
bad, because they only saw an exceptional accident in the life 
of a good man, not his entire life through a subsequent eternity ; 
but if that eternal life had been passed in continuous residence 
on this globe, if notorious bad fortune had pursued him through 
eternity in the nineteenth generation, his descendants might well 
have said, ‘“‘Oh, Job, there is something wrong in you, for you 
never come out right.” A great historian has observed, “ that 
honesty is the best policy, is a maxim which we firmly believe to 
be generally correct, even with respect to the temporal interest 
of individuals; but with respect to societies, the rule is subject 
to still fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life 
of societies is larger than that of individuals. It is possible 
to mention men who have owed great worldly prosperity to 
breaches of private faith; but we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a state which has, on the whole, been a gainer by 
a breach of public faith.” If the visible life of individuals were 
yet longer than the life of societies, the rule would be subject 
to still fewer exceptions; if that visible life were eternal, the 
rule would be subject to no exceptions; the staring evidence 
of ~gpmmaeas results would purge temptation out of the 
world. 

The physical world now rewards what we may call the 
physical virtues, and punishes what we may call the physical 
vices. There is a certain state of the body which is a condition 
of physical well-being, and (as life is constituted) very much of 
all well-being. If by gross excess any man should impair that 
‘ condition, physical law will punish him. The body is our 
schoolmaster to bring us to the soul; it enforces on us the pre- 
paratory merits, it scourges out of us the preparatory defect. 
The law of human government is similar; it enforces on us that 
adherence to obvious virtue, and that avoidance of obvious vice, 
which are the essential preliminaries of real virtue. There is 
no true virtue or vice, so long as physical law and human law 
are what they are in any such matters. ‘The dread of the 
penalties is too powerful not to extinguish (speaking generally, 
and peculiar cases excepted) all other motives. But these 
teachers strengthen the mental instruments of real virtue. They 
strengthen our will; they hurt our vanity; they confirm our 
manhood. Physical law and human law train and build up, 
if the expression may be permitted, that good pagan, that 
sound-bodied, moderate, careful creature, out of which a good 
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Christian may, if he will and by God’s help, in the end be con- 
structed. If visible life were eternal instead of temporary, the 
same intense discipline which so usefully creates the preparatory 
pre-requisites would likewise efface the possibility of disinter- 
ested virtue. 

Again, the great scene of human life may be explained, or at 
least illustrated, in like manner: we are souls in the disguise of 
animals. We lead a life in great part neither good nor evil, 
neither wicked nor excellent. The greater part of men seem to 
an outside observer to walk through life in a torpid sort of sleep. 
They are decent in their morals, respectable in their manners, 
stupid in their conversation. The incentives of their life are 
outward; its penalties are outward too. The life of such people 
seem to some men always—to many men at times—inexplicable. 
But if such beings were not permitted in the world, perhaps a 
higher life might be impossible for any beings. They act like 
a living screen, just as we say matter acts like a dead screen. 
It is not desirable that the results of goodness should be dis- 
tinctly apparent ; and if all human life were intensely and 
exclusively moral, if all men were with all their strength pursuing 
good or pursuing evil, the isolated consequences of that isolated 
principle must be apparent; at least, could scarcely fail to be so. 
If one part of men were cooped up in the exclusive pursuit of 
virtue, and were very ardent and warm about it, and another part 
of men were eager in the pursuit of evil, and cared for nothing 
but evil, the world would fall asunder into two dissimilar halves. 
If goodness in the visible world had any, the least, tendency to 
produce visible happiness, then incessant goodness would be 
very happy. The accumulations of the slight tendency by per- 
petual renewal would amount of necessity to a vast sum total. 
Incessant badness would produce awful misery. Those ab- 
sorbed in vice would be warnings dangerous to disinterestedness; 
those absorbed in virtue attractions and examples almost more 
dangerous. The mischief is prevented by those unabsorbed, 
purposeless, divided characters which seem to puzzle us. They 
complicate human life, and they do so the more effectually that 
they typify and represent so much of what every man feels and 
must feel within himself. In each man there is so much which 
is unmoral, so much which comes from an unknown origin, and 
passes forward to an unknown destination, which is of the 
earth, earthy; which has nothing to do with hell or heaven; 
which occupies a middle place not recognised in any theology; 
which is hateful both to the impetuous “ friends of God,” and 
his most eager enemies, This pervading and potent element 
involves life as it were in confusion and hurry. We do not see 
distinctly whither we are going. Disinterestedness is possible, 
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for calculation is confused. Doubtless, even on earth virtue 
of all kinds eventually must have, on a large average of cases, 
some slight tendency to produce virtue. This earth is an ex- 
tract from the moral universe—partakes its nature. But 
that tendency is too slight to be a considerable motive to high 
action; it would not be discovered but for the inward principle 
which sets us to look for it; and even when we find it, it is 
transient, and small, and dubious. It is lost in the vast results 
of the unmoral universe, in the vague shows, the multiform 
spectacle of human life. 

Again, we may understand why the convictions of what duty 
is, and what religion is, vary so much and so often among men. 
If all our convictions on these points, on these infinitely import- 
ant points, were identical and alike, an accumulated public 
opinion would oppress us, would destroy the freedom of our 
action and the purity of our virtue. Ifevery one said that 
certain penalties would be the consequences of certain actions, 
we should believe that the consequences would be so and so, not 
because we feel those actions to be intrinsically bad, but because 
we were told that such would be the consequences. We should 
believe upon report, and a vague impression would haunt us, not 
produced by our own conscience, or our own sense of right 
and wrong, and would impair both our manhood and our vir- 
tue. The extraordinary discrepancies of believed religion and 
believed morality have weighed on many, and will weigh on 
many; but they have this use,—they enable men to be disin- 
terested. As there is no sanctioned invincible firm custom, 
there are no customary penalties, there is nothing men must 
shun ; as the world has not made up its mind, there is no exe- 
cutioner of the world ready to enforce that mind upon every one. 

Lastly, the same essential argument may be applied to a 
problem yet more delicate and difficult, to one which it is diffi- 
cult to treat in Reviewers’ phraseology. Why is God so far 
from us? is the agonising question which has depressed so many 
hearts, as long as we knew there were hearts, has puzzled many 
intellects since intellects began to puzzle themselves. But the 
moral part of God’s character could not be shown to us with 
sensible conspicuous evidence ; it could not be shown to us as 
Fleet Street is shown to us without impairing the first pre-requi- 
site of disinterestedness, and the primary condition of man’s 
virtue. And if the moral aspect of God’s character must of 
necessity be somewhat hidden from us, other aspects of it must 
be equally hidden. An infinite being may be viewed under 
innumerable aspects. God has many qualities in his essence 
which the word ‘moral’ does not exhaust, which it does not even 
hint at. Perhaps this essay has seemed to read too sternly; as 
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if the moral side of the divine character, which is and must be 
to imperfect beings in some sense a terrible side,—as if the moral 
side of human life, which must be to mankind not always a 
pleasant side,—had been forced into an exclusive prominence 
which of right did not belong to it. But the attractive aspects 
of God’s character must not be made more apparent to such a 
being as man than His chastening and severer aspects. We 
must not be invited to approach the Holy of holies without 
being made aware, painfully aware, what Holiness is. We 
must know our own unworthiness ere we are fit to approach or 
imagine an Infinite Perfection. The most nauseous of false reli- 
gions is that which affects a fulsome fondness for a Being not 
to be thought of without awe, or spoken of without reluctance. 

On the whole, therefore, the necessary ignorance of man 
explains to us much; it shows us that we could not be what we 
ought to be, if we lived in the sort of universe we should expect. 
It shows us that a latent Providence, a confused life, an odd 
material world, an existence broken short in the midst and on 
a sudden, are not real difficulties, but real helps; that they, or 
something like them, are essential conditions of a moral life to 
a subordinate being. If we steadily remember that we only 
know the ultimate fate, the extrinsic consequences of vice and 
virtue, because we know of their inherent nature and intrinsic 
qualities, and that any other evidence of the first would destroy 
the possibility of the second, then much which used to puzzle us 
may become clear to us. 

But it may be said, What sort of evidence is this on which 
you base the future moral life of man, and the present existence 
of a moral providence? Is it not impalpable? It is so, and 
necessarily so. Ifa consecutive logical deduction, such as has 
often been sought between an immutable morality and a true 
religion, could in fact be found, we should be again met with our 
fundamental difficulty, though in a disguised and secondary 
form. Morality might fall out of sight because religion was 
obtruded upon us. Morality would be the axiom, religion the 
deduction ; and as a geometer does not keep Euclid’s axioms in 
his head when he is employed upon conic sections, as a student 
of the differential eaiculus may half forget the commencement of 
algebra,—so the great truths of religion, if rigorously and mathe- 
matically deduced from the beginnings of morality, might over- 
shadow and destroy those “ beggarly elements.” No one who 
has proved important doctrines by rigorous reasoning always 
retains in his mind the primitive principles from which he set 
out. As the concrete deductions advance, the primary abstrac- 
tions recede. Happily the connexion between morality and reli- 
gion is of a very different kind. Religion (in its moral part) is 
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a secondary impression, produced and kept alive by the first 
impression of morality. The intensity of the second feeling 
depends on the continued intensity of the first feeling. 

The highest part of human belief is based upon certain de- 
velopable interests. Not the most important, but the most 
obvious of these, is the instinct of beauty. Since the com- 
mencement of speculation ingenious thinkers, who delight in 
difficulties, have rejoiced to draw out at length the difficulties 
of the subject. It is said, How can you be certain that there is 
such an attribute as beauty, when no one is sure what it is, or 
to what it should be applied? A barbarian thinks one thing 
charming, the Greek another. Modern nations have a standard 
different most materially from the ancient standard, founded 
upon it, in several important respects no doubt, but differing 
from it in others as important, and almost equally striking. 
Even within the limits of modern nations this standard differs. 
The taste of the vulgar is one thing, the taste of the refined and 
cultivated is altogether at variance with it. The mass of mankind 
prefer a gaudy modern daub to a faded picture by Sir Joshua, 
or to the cartoons of Raphael. What certainty, the sceptic 
triumphantly asks, can there be in matters on which people 
differ so much, on which it seems so impossible to argue ;_ which 
seem to depend on causes and relations simply personal; which 
are susceptible of no positive test or ascertained criterion? You 
talk of impalpability, he adds; here it is in perfection. But 
these recondite doubts impose on no one. Not a single edu- 
cated person would sleep less soundly if he were told that his 
life depended on the correctness of his notion that the cartoons 
of Raphael are more sublime and beautiful than a common 
daub. He cannot prove it, and he cannot prove that Charles 
the First was beheaded; but he is quite as certain of one as 


_of the other. This is an instance of an obvious, unmistakable 


instinct, which does produce effectual belief, though sceptics ex- 
plain to us that it should not. 

The nature of this instinct differs altogether from that of 
those intuitive and universal axioms which are borne in infal- 
libly upon all the human race, in every age and every place. It 
is not like the assertion that “ two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space,” or the truth that two and two make four. These are 
believed by every one, and no one can dream of not believing 
them. But half of mankind would reject the idea that the car- 
toons were in any sense edmirable ; they would prefer the over- 
grown enormities of West, which are side by side with them. The 
characteristic peculiarity of this instinct is, not that it is irre- 
sistible, but that it is developable. The higher students of the 
subject, the more cultivated, meditate upon it, acquire a new 
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sense, which conveys truth to them, though others are ignorant of 
it, and though they themselves cannot impart it to those others. 
The appeal is not to the many, as with axioms of Euclid, but to 
the few,—the exceptional few,—at whom the many scoff. 

The case is similar with the yet higher instincts of morality 
and of religion. It is idle to pretend that much of them can be 
found among bloody savages, or simple and remote islanders, or 
a degraded populace. It is still idler to fancy that because they 
cannot be discovered there full-grown, and complete, and para- 
mount, that there is no evidence for them, and no basis for re- 
lying upon them. ‘They resemble the instinct of beauty pre- 
cisely. The evidence of the few —of the small, high-minded 
minority, who are the exception of ages, and the salt of the 
earth—outweighs the evidence of countless myriads, who live 
as their fathers lived, think as they thought, die as they died; 
who would have lived and died in the very contrary impression, 
if by chance they had inherited these instead of others. The 
criterion of true beauty is with those (and they are not many) 
who have a sense*of true beauty; the criterion of true morality 
is with those who have a sense of true morality; the criterion 
of true religion is with those who have a sense of true religion. 

Nor can this defect of an absolute criterion throw the world 
into confusion. We see it does not, and there was no reason to 
expect it would. We all of us feel an analogous fluctuation 
and variation in ourselves. We all of us feel that there are 
times in which first principles seem borne in upon us by evi- 
dence as bright as noonday, and there are also times in which 
that evidence is much less, in which it seems to fade away, in 
which we reckon up the number of persons who differ from us, 
who reject our principles; times at which we ask, who are we 
that we should be right and other men wrong? The unbelieving 
moods of each mind are as certain as the unbelieving state of 
much of the world. But no sound mind permits itself to be per- 
manently disturbed, though it may be transiently distracted, by 
these variations in its own state. We have a criterion faculty 
within us, which tells us which are lower moods and which are 
higher: this faculty is a phase of conscience, and if at its bidding 
we struggle with the good moods, and against the bad moods, 
we shall find that great beliefs remain, and that mean beliefs 
pass away. 

There is an analogous phenomenon in the history of the 
world. Beliefs altogether differ at the base of society, but they 
agree, or tend to agree, at its summit. As society goes on, the 
standard of beauty and of morality and religion also tends to 
become fixed. ‘The creeds of the higher classes throughout the 
world, though far from identical in these respects, are not en- 
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tirely unlike, approach to similarity, approach to it more and 
more as cultivation augments, goodness improves, and disturb- 
ing agencies fall aside. 
*¢ The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 
Bronze cheeks, and woolly hair; 
The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 

As keen-eyed, cold, and fair.” 
Such is the various and miscellaneous religion of barbarism; but 
the religion and the morality of all the best among all nations 
tend more and more to be the same with “the progress of the 
suns,” and as society itself improves. 

The instincts of morality and religion, though we have 
called them two for facility of speech, run one into another, and 
in practical human nature are not easily separated. The dis- 
tinction, like so many others in mental philosophy, is not drawn 
where accurate science would have directed, but where the first 
notions of mankind, and the necessity of easy speaking, in a 
language shaped according to those notions, have suggested. 
In a refined analysis, the instinct of religion, as we have 
called it, is a complex aggregate of various instincts, not a 
single and homogeneous one. But to analyse these, or even to 
name them, would be far from our purpose now. Our business 
is with the relation between the instinct of morality and that of 
religion, and with no other perplexities or difficulties. The in- 
stinct of morality is the basis, and the instinct of moral reli- 
gion is based upon it, and arises out of it. We feel first the in- 
trinsic qualities of good actions and bad actions; then, as the 
Greek proverb expressed it, “ where there is shame, there is 
fear ;” we expect consequences apportioned to our actions, good 
and evil; lastly, for within the limits of purely moral ideas 
there is no higher stage,-we rise to the conception of Him who 
in His wisdom adjusts and allots those far-off consequences to 
those conspicuous actions. The higher instinct is based on the 
lower; would fade in the mind should the lower fade. The 
coalescence of instincts effects what no other contrivance known 
to us could effect; it enables us to be disinterested, although we 
know the consequences of evil actions, because conscience is the 
revealing sensation, and we only know those consequences so 
long as we are disinterested. 

These fundamental difficulties of life and morals are little 
discussed. Few think of them clearly, and still fewer speak of 
them much. But they cloud the brain and confuse the hopes 
of many who never stated them explicitly to themselves, and 
never heard them stated explicitly by others. Meanwhile super- 
ficial difficulties are in every one’s mouth; we are deafened 
with controversies on remote matters which do not concern us; 
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we are confused with “ Aids to Faith” which neither harm nor 
help us. A tumult of irrelevant theology is in the air which 
oppresses mens’ heads, and darkens their future and scatters 
their hopes. For such a calamity there is no thorough cure ; it 
belongs to the confused epoch of an age of transition, and is in- 
separable from it. But the best palliative is a steady attention 
to primary difficulties—if possible, a clear mastery over them; 
if not, a distinct knowledge how we stand respecting them. 
The shrewdest man of the world who ever lived tells us, “ That 
he who begins in certainties shall end in doubts; but he who 
begins in doubts shall end in certainties ;” and the maxim is even 
more applicable to matters which are not of this world than to 
those which are. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Translated by the 
Rev. William P. Dickson. Vols. I. and II. Bentley. 


[An instalment of a really first-class history, by no means easy to trans- 
late, and very ably rendered. ] 


The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and Civilisation. 
By R. R. Madden. Newby. 
[A valuable book in its way, though clumsy, and not free from great 
historical blunders. ] 
Democracy in America. By M. de Tocqueville. Translated by H. 
Reeve, Esq. New edition. Longmans. 


[An imperishable book,—which deserves, however, a far finer, closer, and 
more idiomatic English dress than Mr. Reeve has given it.] 


An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Time. By George Grub, A.M. 4 vols. 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

[An accurate and praiseworthy work, but needing more imaginative 
power and force of sympathy with Scotch theologians to give it living 
interest. | 


The History of Modern Europe. By Thomas Dyer. Murray. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. 11., comprising the Anglo-Norman 
Period. Bentley. 


An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis. Parker and Son. 

[A learned and amusing work, rather remarkable for the shrewd sceptical 
scholarship with which it criticises those who, like Baron Bunsen, 
have ventured to decipher Kgyptian records, than for its scientific 
research. | 

A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiment in England during 
the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, Esq. FS.A. Chapman and Hall. 

[A very valuable work on medieval English manners vather than “Sen- 
timents.””] 
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Memorable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rev. James An- 
derson, author of “ Ladies of the Reformation.” 2 vols. Blackie 
and Son. 

[A creditable but not a masterly work, occupying the mean position be- 
tween the work of a popularising author and that of an original his- 
torian. | 

The Early Italian Poets, together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Trans- 

lated by D. G. Rossetti. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


[A work of exquisite taste and scholarship. ] 


The Vita Nuova of Dante. ‘Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Theodore Martin. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


[Elegant, but unequal to Mr. Rossetti’s. ] 


The Children’s Garland, from the best Poets. Selected and arranged 
by Coventry Patmore. Macmillan. 
[Mr. Patmore has done his work with great discrimination and taste, 
inclining, however, to a somewhat sentimental standard of childish 
preference. | . 
The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Macmillan and Co. 
[A ladylike rhetorical poem.] 


Poems from the German. By Richard Garnett. Bell and Daldy. 

| These translations are many of them characterised by spirit and ability, 
though falling short of poetry. ] 

On Translating Homer; Last Words. A Lecture given at Oxford by 
Matthew Arnold, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Longmans. 

[Like all Mr. Arnold's critical writings, exquisite in style and clear in 
thought, but exaggerated, even to the eccentricity he so much con- 
demus, in doctrine. ] 

The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his eldest Son. 2 
vols. Smith and Elder. 


A Brief Memoir of Lord Macaulay. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. With Portrait, from Richmond’s picture. Longmans. 
[Searcely worth publishing, and certainly not worthy of Dr. Milman.] 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, C.E., Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society. By Richard Beamish, F.R.S. 
Longmans. 


[Not an excellent biography, but containing a most graphic and inter- 
esting account of the elder Brunel's greatest engineering enterprise, 
the thirteen years’ toil at the Thames Tunnel. } 


Memorials of Rev. Joseph Sortain, B.A. By B. M. Sortain. Nisbet. 


Lord Dalhousie’s Administration of British India. Vol. I. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A. Saunders and Otley. 
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One Year in Sweden, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland. By 
Horace Marryatt. 2 vols. Murray. 
[An entertaining as well as informing book. ] 


Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic; or, Contributions to the 
Modern History of Hungary and Transylvania; Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. Triibner. 

[A first-rate book of its kind.] 

The West Indies, their Social and Religious Conditions. By Edward 
Bean Underhill. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

[A most valuable contribution to the estimate of the operation of free 
Negro labour in Trinidad, Hayti, and Jamaica. | 
Domestic Life in Palestine. By Miss Rogers. Bell and Daldy. 


{A graphic and valuable as well as thoroughly entertaining book. ] 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon 
and Somerset. By Charles Palk Collyns. Longmans. 


History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time. 
With Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists 
of Europe. By Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. Allen. 

[Reviewed in Article III.] 
Good for Nothing ; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 2 


vols. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


[A lively unequal novel, feeble in parts, which Captain Melville’s never 
need be.] 


Carr of Carrlyon. By Hamilton Aidé. Smith and Elder. 
(Clever. ] 
Chateau Frissac; or, Home Scenes in France. By Chroniqueuse. 
Tinsley Brothers. 
[Clever, but very careless and ill-constructed. ] 


_ Childhood and Youth. A Tale by Count Nicolai Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian by Malwida von Meysenburg. Bell and Daldy. 


[A striking and original tale,—translated fluently but not accurately.] 


A Strange Story. By the Author of “Rienzi,” &c. 2 vols. Sampson Low. 


[Containing some art, no nature, and wretched philosophy.] 
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Just published, Fep. 8vo, Cloth; price 2s. 6d. 


Che Old and Rew Theology. 


BY HENRY JAMES, 
NEW YORK. 
Author of ‘‘Moralism and Christianity,” ‘‘ Christianity the Logic of Creation,” &c. 
; LONDON: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 











From Longman’s Notes on Books. 


HIS work is by a transatlantic author, described in Tuckerman’s 
‘‘ Sketch of American Literature” as ‘‘ the most argumentative 
and eloquent advocate of new social principles in the country ;” and 
it is stated in the preface to the English edition, that it is reprinted 
at the suggestion of an eminent scientific man, spoken of by Mr. 
Emerson as ‘‘a philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigour of under- 
standing and imagination comparable only to Lord Bacon’s.” In the 
Lectures on the Old and New Theology, the writer contrasts sectarian 
conceptions of religion, which he believes to be essentially the same 
in all churches, with the more advanced principles which regard life 
in Christ as the sole ground of Church Communion. The Old Theo- 
logy he regards as significant of despair for man, the New of hope 
and consolation. Here, and also in the Letter which follows, he 
claims for the Church the widest possible catholicity, and protests 
against all sectarian limitations whatever. The author’s own theo- 
logical views appear to coincide, in the main, with those of the Broad 
Church School generally. 





From the Westminster Review. 


HE Old and New Theology, by Henry James, in vigour and 
unflinching pursuit of the truth, puts us in mind of the same 
qualities in the writings of Theodore Parker; we meet also occasion- 
ally with some of that excess of vehemence which characterized 
Parker. The English reader wili understand that the author writes 
from an American standing point, but he will find a rich treasure th 
a small compass, and much which is applicable without any modifica- 


tion to the state of religious affairs in England. 
[OvER. ] 
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The Old and Rew Theology. 


BY HENRY JAMES, 
NEW YORK. 
Author of ‘‘Moralism and Christianity,” ‘‘ Christianity the Logic of Creation,” &c. 
LONDON : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 








From Putnam’s Monthly (New York). 


E are free to confess to a strong admiration of Mr. James’ rhe- 

torical endowments. Heisa master of sinewy, idiomatic English, 
and a most fresh and graceful style. Abstract as his speculations 
are, from the very nature of his subject, he always contrives to invest 
them with a genial and lively interest. . . While the whole mind, 
perhaps, bristles up in almost angry opposition to his doctrines, he 
quite disarms your malice by the pleasant music of his words, his 
concealed mirth, his sweetness of temper, and his racy, smacking sin- 
cerity. In frequent passages, too, he rises into the purest eloquence, 
in which a robust strength is married to a stately yet easy grace. 





From The Critic. 

N earnest, truthful man, but surely no prophet, though the author 
of the preface to this English edition of his book is pleased to 
view him asa kind of Luther. . . . Mr. James is successful in 
demonstrating the evil of stagnancy in religion; but then the evil is 
universally admitted and lamented. His book is a vigorous protest 
against Pharisaism; but by whom except Pharisees is Pharisaism 
defended? The volume would immensely benefit bigots, if bigots 

could be induced to read it. 





From The Westminster Review. 

'N a neat little volume, by Henry James, thoughtful enquirers will 
find some very original and profound speculations on the funda- 
mental questions of religious philosophy. . . .. .. Oneis 
strongly impressed, when reading a work like the present, with the 
reality of the religious sentiment, and with the rich harvest which 

will be reaped by the free enquiries of spiritual minds, 

[ovER. ] 









































“ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 
DEFENCE FUND. 


HE Opponents of Freedom of Religious 
Inquiry in the Church of England, not 
fatisfied with the profecution of the Rev. Dr. 
Rowtanp WI1t1ams, have inftituted fimilar pro- 
ceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury, 
againft the Rev. Henry. Bristow WILson, on 
account of his Article in the “ Effays and Re- 
views.” ' 

The funds already fubfcribed will, in all proba- 
bility, be infufficient to defray the large expenfe 
incurred in defending Dr. Witirams; the Com- 
mittee therefore earneftly appeal to the public for 
further SUBSCRIPTIONS to aid the Authors of 
the “‘ Effays and Reviews” in defending themfelves 
again{t thefe proceedings. 


C. W. GOODWIN, 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 


THEO. DUBOIS, 
Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
Fon. Secs. 





Subfcriptions may be paid to the following 
Bankers: — Meffrs. Child & Co., Fleet Street, 
London; Mefirs. Heywood Brothers & Co., St. 
Ann Street, Manchefter; or Mefirs. Heywood & 
Co., Liverpool; or to either of the Secretaries. 
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LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 


This day is Published, Part I., price 5s., of 
(Containing Maps of France, England (North sheet,) and Switzerland,) 


PHILIPS’ 





A SERIES OF NEW AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


ENGRAVED, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, BY 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “A Manual of Geography,” “ Class-Book of Geography,” &c., &c., &ec. 





PROSPECTUS. 
N THE “ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” the Publishers 


seek to realize a design which has engaged a large share of their attention 
during several years—viz: the issue, at moderate cost, of a series of Maps which 
may worthily represent the geographical knowledge of the age, in so far as regards 
the world at large, and which will, at the same time, adequately illustrate the 
place of Britain amongst the nations of the earth, in respect of her commercial 
greatness and wide-spread Colonial dominion. To accomplish the fulfilment 
of this design requires Maps on a large scale, at once copious and accurate in 
detail, and prepared with reference to the varied means of informution that 
belong to the extended enterprise of the present day. In the preparation 
of such a work, neither trouble nor expense has been spared by its projectors, 
and they appeal with confidence to the judgment of the public upon the result. 


32, FLEET STREET, 


























2 PROSPECTUS OF PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 


Amongst the many competitors for public favor, supplied by the various 
Atlases (some of them distinguished by merits of a high order) which have 
been issued within recent years, it is yet hoped, with some confidence, that the 
«“‘TMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” may be regarded as possessing distinctive 
claims to regard. The nature of these claims will be best appreciated by that 
personal inspection of the work, in the course of its serial issue, which the 
Publishers invite, and for which they are desirous of offering every facility, 
The size of the Maps (each sheet being imperial folio) is large enough to allow 
the delineation of the fullest detail ; the execution, while embodying the highest 
style of Map-engraving as an art, is in more than ordinary measure clear 
and distinct; and the arrangement of the entire work is such as to render it 
in the fullest sense an exponent of the present Geography of the World—of a 
nature to meet the varied and ever-recurring requirements of the mercantile 
office, the public reading-room, the library table, or the more familiar book- 
shelf of the private dwelling. 

It would be almost as superfluous to attempt an enumeration of the 
authorities that have been consulted in the present undertaking (whether 
drawn from national surveys, the works of various travellers and explorers of 
distant lands, or from other sources of information which have become opened 
by the enterprise of the age), as it would be to indulge in mere truisms 
respecting the importance of geographical knowledge, and the value which 
attaches to a good collection of Maps. The Publishers limit themselves to the 
assurance that no effort has been spared to collect, from all available sources— 
public and private—the best and most recent geographical information, of every 
kind, for the purposes of the ‘IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS,” and they 
refer with confidence to the name of the Editor (widely known for his labours 
in the field of geographical literature), and to that of his fellow-labourer, 
Mr. Bartholomew, who has had the chief share in the practical execution of the 
‘work, in guarantee of their assertion. 

The period at which it is proposed to commence the issue of the work may 
be regarded, it is hoped, as auspicious of promise for its success. The year 
which will witness the formation, in the British metropolis, of a collection 
embodying the objects of nature, of art, and of manufacturing or commercial 
industry, from every region of the globe—illustrative of every land, every 
climate, every race, and every phase of social life—and which may be expected 
to draw thither, as to a centre, the intelligent and inquiring minds of every 
country, may seem appropriate, in more than ordinary measure, for the pro- 
duction of a work which is designed to illustrate, as only Maps can illustrate, 
the Geography of the World at large. It is the aim of the Publishers, that 
the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” shall be found entitled to a place 
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peside the best works of its kind which have been produced in any country, and 
their earnest hope is, that it may deserve to be regarded as a worthy memorial 
of the period signalized by the great International Exhibition of 1862. 


CONTENTS OF IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS: 
(SIZE OF THE MAPS—22 BY 28 INCHES.) 


THE WORLD, in Hemispheres. 

THE WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 

EUROPE. 

BRITISH EMPIRE, on a uniform scale. 

Commercial and Industrial Map of THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


a 


to 


Fe & 


6. ENGLAND and WALES. (North sheet.) 
% Do. (South do. ) 
8, SCOTLAND. ( North sheet. ) 
9. Do. (South do. ) 
10. IRELAND. (North sheet. ) 
11. Do. (South do. ) 
12. FRANCE. 


13, HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
14. SWITZERLAND. 
15. GERMANY. (North sheet.) 


16. Do. (South do. ) 
17, AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
18. PRUSSIA. 


19. DENMARK, with the Foreign Possessions 
of the Danish Monarchy. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY. 

RUSSIA in EUROPE. 

TURKEY in EUROPE. 

GREECE, the IONIAN ISLANDS, and the 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

ITALY. (North sheet.) 
Do. (South do. ) 

%, SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 

27. ASIA, 


gS 





28. TURKEY in ASIA, 

29. PALESTINE and the SINAI PENINSULA 

80. ARABIA, with EGYPT, NUBIA, and 
ABYSSINIA, 

$1. PERSIA and AFFGHANISTAN. 

52. INDIA. (North sheet. ) 

33. Do. (South do. ) 

84. BURMAH, SIAM, ANAM, and the EAST 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

85. CHINESE EMPIRE and JAPAN. 

86. RUSSIA in ASIA, 

87. AFRICA. 

88. NORTHERN and SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

89. NORTH AMERICA 

40. CANADA, with NOVA SCOTIA, &e. 

(East sheet.) 

41. Do. (West do. ) 

42. UNITED STATES (North-Eastern sheet.) 

43. Do. (Western do. ) 

44, Do. (South-Eastern do. ) 

45. MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA. 

46. WEST INDIES. 

47. SOUTH AMERICA. (North sheet.) 

48. Do. (South do. ) 

49. AUSTRALIA. (General Map.) 

50. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

51. NEW ZEALAND, and the POLYNESIAN 
ISLANDS. 

52. Diagram of MOUNTAINS and RIVERS. 





PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 
The “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” will be published in Monthly 


Parts ; each to contain THREE Maps, beautifully printed in Colours, price 5s. 


To be completed in about 17 Parts. 


A valuable Index of Reference, compiled 


from the Maps, will be issued as a Supplementary Part, and the ATLAS, 
when complete, will form one handsome volume, Imperial folio, half-bound 


Russia, price £5 5s. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 82, Fleet Strect; 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Strect, & 51, South Castle Street. 























4 GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLASES, 


DESIGNED FOR 


FAMILY USE AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 








I.—THE FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Series of 52 Maps, imperial quarto, printed in colors; accom- 
panied by illustrative letter-press, describing the Natural Features, Climate, Productions, 
and Political Divisions of each Country, with its Statistics, brought down to the latest 
period, and a copious Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 35s. ; or half-bound, turkey morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 


II.—THE LIBRARY ATLAS. 


A Series of 44 Maps, printed in colors, imperial quarto; accom- 
panied by a copious Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 15s.; or with the Maps interleaved and elegantly 
half-bound, turkey morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. 


IIJ.—THE POPULAR ATLAS. 


A Series of 39 Maps, colored, imperial quarto, with a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 


IV.—THE CABINET ATLAS. 


A Series of 33 Maps, imperial quarto, colored, with a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 


V.—THE SELECT ATLAS. 


A Series of 23 Maps, imperial quarto, colored, with a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d.; 
or in octavo form, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VI.—ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Maps and Diagrams in Illustration of the Features, 
Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.8. Imperial quarto, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 


VIT.—CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL 
ATLAS, 


Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets; a Series 
ef 49 Maps, engraved in the best style, and forming a complete vade mecum for the 
Classical Student, and an interesting Book of Reference to the lover of General Literature. 
Imperial folio, half-bound turkey morocco, price £3 8s. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 82, Fleet Street; 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, South John Street, & 51, South Castle Street. 
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DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, FRSE F.RGS. 


Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ &. 





With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 
150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5, 15s. 6d. 


FROM THE ‘TIMES,’ DEC. 27, 1861. 


No one can look through Mr Keith Johnston’s new Atlas without seeing that 
it is the best which has ever been published in this country. To those who have 
a mean idea of our British map-makers perhaps this is not saying much. Let us 
therefore add that the new Atlas takes away from us a reproach, and is worthy 
of a place beside the best of the Continental ones. It is a fit successor to that 
other production of Mr Johnston’s, the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ which is quite unique 
among such works for beauty of execution and richness of information. In the 
present volume we have, at a charge of five and a half guineas, about fifty most 
carefully prepared and highly finished maps, together with a special index to 
each, containing all the names that appear in it. The price, therefore, of these 
remarkably accurate and beautiful maps is no more than 2s. for each—a fabulous 
sum, if we consider the amount of work which they contain. ‘‘ The plan of this 
work,” says Mr Johnston, ‘‘was deliberately considered years before it was 
commenced. Arrangements were carefully made for rendering available an 
immense store of the richest materials in maps, charts, and books, collected at 

at labour and expense; and the most approved method of constructing, draw- 
ing, engraving, and printing the maps was adopted. Nearly five years of constant 
labour have been devoted to its preparation and production, but it embodies the 
results of a systematic study of practical geography in its rhany departments, 
extending over a quarter of a century.” The work thus contains the latest 
information, presented to us in the most attractive form, every new appliance in 
chartography being turned to the best account. 

It is a small matter, but it will indicate the numberless little touches by which 
Mr Keith Johnston has added to the usefulness of his Atlas, if we say that-on 
opening the voliime we have the pleasure of seeing the maps numbered on the 
back as well as on the front. In the ordinary atlases, when we open the volume 
and see two blank pages before us, we know not where we are, and have to turn 
over the page in order to find out. Here, at whatever page we open, we see @ 
number before us, and are therefore spared a little trouble. The next point we 
observe is a peculiar use of light-blue ink on all the maps. Wherever water is to 
be represented—either the sea-coast, or a river, or a lake—the water-line is 
printed in blue ink ; and not only is the configuration of this colour, but so also 
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2 KEITH JOHNSTON’S 





are the a names. The result is certainly most satisfactory. Much 
confusion is got rid of, and the outlines of land and water stand out clear and 
beautiful to the eye. At a glance we can see the whole watercourse of a 
country, and are saved from the bewildering crowdedness of the old style 
of map. As we proceed in our examination we find that Mr Keith Johnston, 
for the easier discovery of places, has lettered the sides of each map, in cor- 
respondence with an index, so that by a reference to the letters on two 
adjacent sides we can see on which of the squares formed by the lines of 
latitude and longitude any name is to be found. This is easier than giving 
the latitude and longitude in the index. . . . . . . There is not much 
to be done with the first of the maps in any general atlas—namely, that of 
the World in hemispheres. Let us, therefore, turn to the much more improvable 
chart of the World on Mercator’s projection. On this Mr Johnston has put forth 
all his skill, and he has succeeded in producing something very valuable. It is 
especially valuable for Englishmen that the map is so arranged as to include the 
British Islands twice over. They appear at the extreme east and the extreme 
west of the map, so that, looking east or west, we can at once see the relations of 
England to the other = of the globe. Over and above this, we cannot help 
noticing the part which the ocean plays in Mr Johnston’s maps. According to 
the old system the sea is a blank, except where it is relieved by islands. Here 
all the great currents and streams are displayed, and the routes of vessels from 
port to port are elaborately indicated. Still more is this the case in a valuable 
map of the Basin of the North Atlantic Ocean. We have here the entire sea- 
board of North America, with that of the northern portion of South America, for 
one side of the Atlantic; and we have the seaboard of Western Europe, as well 
as of Northern Africa, for the other. Between these we have the entire island 
system of the North Atlantic, the Gulf Stream, and all the other currents of the 
ocean, together with the routes traversed by every class of vessel on the voyage 
across the Atlantic. And here we are reminded that this is one of a class of maps 
which it is difficult to get. It is unusual to give it in the ordinary atlases. Equally 
unexpected in a collection of this kind is that most valuable map, the Basin of the 
Mediterranean, showing at a-glance all the shores of this sea and their relation to 
those of the Black Sea. To show how completely every detail is worked out, we 
may state, that in the corners and sides of this map there are inserted seven ela- 
borate plans of different places—a plan of the port and roads of Marseilles, one of 
the port and pall of Genoa and of the Straits of Gibraltar, one of the Maltese 
Islands, one of the harbour and town of Valetta, one of the lagoons of Venice, and 
one of the port of Alexandria. Nearly all the maps, indeed, have these supple- 
mentary plans. Thus, that of France has plans of the city and suburbs of Paris, 
of the island of Corsica, and of France as divided into provinces before the Revo- 
lution. So the map of Italy has plans of Rome and of Naples, together with their 
environs; and a most elaborate map of the Basin of the Baltic has a plan of St 
Petersburg and its suburbs. We find the same carefulness in every map. All 
our colonial settlements are given with remarkable fulness. With regard to the 
map of India perhaps there may be some difference of opinion, not indeed as to 
the excellence of the chart, but as to the spelling of the names. It is at first 
—- to see the Mysore spelt ‘‘ Maisur,” and Lucknow ‘‘Lakhnau.” Mr 

ohnston says that this vexed question has caused him much anxiety, and that he 
has simply adopted the scientific method of spelling introduced by Sir William 
Jones, and used by the Asiatic and other learned societies in the ‘ Trigonometrical 
Survey,’ as well as by the author of Murray’s ‘ Handbook for India.’ At all events, 
he has done his best to prevent any confusion by printing the received spelling 
of the name in conjunction with the scientific orthography. Perhaps he might 
have made an exception in favour of certain well-known names, but we are not 
disposed to speak of his omission to do so as an unpardonable crime. The advance 
of this Atlas upon its predecessors is so marked that it is hypercritical to dwell 
upon a point of spelling which any one who will use the map can in a few minutes 
master. 

Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, &c., January 1861. 

Ainsi disposé, l’Atlas Royal de Keith Johnston, dont S. M. la Reine Victoria a daigné 
accepter I'hommage, offre un répertoire des plus complets de l'état de la science géo- 
graphique a notre époque. Il nousa paru digne du haut patronage sous lequel il ost 
placé, et nous pensons qu'il est destiné 4 rendre d’utiles services aux savants comme 
aux gens du monde, 

V. A. MALTE-BRUN, 
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Atheneum, August 10, 1861. 


Under the name of ‘ The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography,’ Messrs Blackwood and 
Sons have published a book of maps, which for care of drawing and beauty of execution 
appears to leave nothing more to hope for or desire. Science and art have done their 
best upon this magnificent book. Mr A. Keith Johnston answers for the engraving and 

rinting : to those who love clear forms and delicate bold type we need say no more. 
All that maps should be, these maps are: honest, accurate, intelligible guides to narra- 
tive or description. A very good feature is the Index of Names attached to each plate, 
with the easy mechanical arrangement of lines by which any particular name that may 
be sought is at once found on the map. Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr 
Johnston and published by Messrs Blackwood and Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the 
most useful to the public, and will deserve to be the most popular. 


Morning Herald. 


There is scarce any science which has of late made such progress as that of chart- 
ography. But the culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears 
in the ‘ Royal Atlas, than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect. 
The only way to test the value of maps is to select those spots which one thoroughly 
knows, and from them to judge of the remainder. Never did an atlas stand this 
searching examination so well as the folio work just published by the Messrs Black- 
wood, and bearing on its title the honoured name of Keith Johnston. We have care- 
fully gone over the coast-lines and the interior delineation of several portions of 
Europe, and of North and South America, with which we happen to be familiar, and, 
so far as we have examined, there is not merely not an error, but the absolute perfec- 
tion of accuracy. . . « The most magnificent geographical work that has ever 
issued from the press. Considering the labour expended on it, and the style in which 
it is got up, its cheapness is not its greatest marvel. 


Saturday Review. 


The completion of Mr Keith Johnston’s ‘ Royal Atlas of Modern Geography ’ claims 
aspecial notice at our hands. While Mr Johnston’s maps are certainly unsurpassed by 
any for legibility and uniformity of drawing, as well as for accuracy and judicious 
selection, this eminent geographer’s Atlas has a distinguishing merit in the fact that 
each map is accompanied by a special index of remarkable fulness. The labour and 
trouble of reference are in this way reduced to a minimum. . + »« The number 
of places enumerated in the separate indices is enormous. We believe indeed that 
every name which appears in the maps is registered in the tables ; and as each place is 
indicated by two letters, which refer to the squares formed by the parallels of latitude 
and longitude, the method of using the index is extremely easy and convenient. ° 
We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, 
wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing. 


Examiner. 


There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps 
equal in beauty and completeness to the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr A. K. Johnston. 
. . « « In beauty and clearness of engraving it has never been surpassed, and the 
fulness of information in such maps as the five representing the United Kingdom 
(England and Scotland each being enlarged so as to fill two maps, upon which the name 
of every hamlet has been entered), or the two representing India, is marvellous. We 
have a mechanical perfection of name-engraving in the crowded map of the North of 
England and the Southern sheet for Scotland; the last named being an especial labour 
of love, which includes even the footpaths, records sites of battles, and notes minutely 
many physical features of the country, is one of which a Scotchman may be proud. 
Something of beauty as well as much clearness is given to the engraving by the use of 
blue ink instead of black for the name of every lake, river, canal, harbour, bay, or 
other form of water. There are also ten or twelve forms and sizes of letters used to 
express the character and relative importance of the places named, 


Scotsman. 


To go over the maps serviatim, noticing additions and improvements, would be tedi- 
ous and somewhat unprofitable. An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it 
with others, since the publication of the first part some two years ago until now, 
enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this is by far the most com- 
plete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued. In the whole of that time we 
failed to detect more than two or three errors, and these were so very trifling that 
we have forgotten what they were. 
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By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE 


PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 folio Pages 
of Letterpress, including an Index containing upwards of 16,000 References. 


In Imperial Folio, hf.-bd. in russia or morocco, reduced to £8, 8s. 


THE object of the ‘Physical Atlas’ is to explain, in a popular and attractive manner, 
the results of the discoveries and researches of travellers and philosophers in all 
the important branches of Natural Science, embracing an investigation into the 
laws which regulate the formation of the surface of the globe, the successive 
changes which this surface has undergone, the varied influences of climate and 
temperature to which it is subjected, the effects of these several conditions on the 
existing species of plants and animals, as exemplified in their geographical dis- 
tribution, and the combined action of the whole on the present races, national 
characteristics, means of subsistence, commercial pursuits, religious peculiarities, 
health and progressive improvement of Man. And while the facts it enunciates 
are deduced from inquiries conducted in accordance with the soundest principles 
of inductive reasoning, they are, by a novel application of the principles of charto- 
graphic delineation, aided by colours, signs, and diagrams, so simply and forcibly 
conveyed through the eye to the mind, as to be comprehended with ease and 
recalled without effort. The book, therefore, has this great recommendation to 
the general reader, that it may be studied with advantage without any previous 
training ; and as each of the branches into which it is divided, while elucidating 
the whole, is complete in itself, it may be overtaken in consecutive portions accord- 
ing to taste or requirement ; while the complete Index, now added to this edition, 
will render it instantly available for reference on any of the multifarious subjects 
on which it treats. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, &c. 


Sir John Herschell. 
The ‘ Physical Atlas’ of Mr Keith Johnston—a perfect treasure of compressed information. 


Examiner. 

There is no map in this noble Atlas upon which we might not be tempted to write largely. 
Almost every one suggests a volume of reflection, and suggests it by presenting, in a few hours, 
accurate truths which it would be the labour of a volume to enforce in words, and by imprinting 
_ them, at the same time, upon the memory with such distinctness that their outlines are not likely 
afterwards to be effaced. The ‘Physical Atlas’ is a somewhat costly work, reckoning it only by 
its paper; but upon its paper is stamped an amount of knowledge that could scarcely be ac- 
quired without the reading of as many books as would cost seven times the price. 


Quarterly Review. 
We know no work containing such copious and exact information as to all the physical circum- 


stances of the earth on which we live, nor any of which the methods are so well fitted for the 
instruction of those who come ignorantly to the subject. 





By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
Reduced from the Imperial Folio. 


This Edition contains 25 Maps, including a Paleontological Map of the British 
Islands, with Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 
In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, £2, 12s. 6d. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 
AND, AS A NATUBAL CONSEQUENCE, 
A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





IxpicEstIon is a weakness or want of power 


of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole system. It is caused by everything 
which weakens the system in general, or the 


stomach in particular. From it proceed 


nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable; for itis very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
nate appetite, sometimes attended with a 


constant craving for drink, a distension or | 


feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, painsin the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation; along train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 





tion. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- | 


quently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
choly, and dejected, under great appre- 


hension of some imaginary danger, will start | 





time to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty; pleasing events, society will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jnd7- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 


at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and | commended by the most emirent practi- 
become so agitated that they require some | tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 


this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and | 


the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 





restorative medicines is, that in taking it the | 


stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it asmalf quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the casewith Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and knownonly to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
| the most valuable modern discoveries in 
| medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
| flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
| sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 


| aromatic and stomachic properties for which | 


_ the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
| are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 


i] 





_ any diluting or indigestible substance, in the | 


| same degree has their benefit been more im- | 


| mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
| tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be | 
| taken at any age, and under any circum- | 


| stance, without danger or inconvenience, A 


| person exposed to cold and wet a whole day | 


or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking thera, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. 


After a long acquaintance with and | 


strict observance of the medicinal properties | 


| of Nor. 


’e Canomile Pills, it is only doing | 





OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


them justice to say, that they are really th F 
most valuable of all Tontc Mepicines, By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine whic [ 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient ty 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome | 
food, which increases the power of every | 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in } 
other words, invigorates the nervous ani f 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which #) 
quickly follows the use of Norton’s Camomik 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re. | 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or | 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in. | 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- } 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- | 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin. | 
ciple, ofso peculiar a nature as to pervade | 
the whole system, through which it diffuses | 
health and strength sufficient to resist the | 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the [ 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their | 
general use is strongly recommended asa 
preventative during the prevalence or malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 
As Norton’s Camomile Pills ere parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that hasbeen | 
written upon the subject,after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, | 
did we not feel it our duty to make the ; 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
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regard them not, but to adopt that course | 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and | 


by common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniformly | 


both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. | 


There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
signed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and of course that must best in- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those articles 





which are agreeable to the taste, were by 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, forcign or of native | 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


production: if they are pure and unadul- | 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their | 
use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so a8 to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getables, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 





that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- | 
convenience, and which would be pleasant | 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may | 
at once conclude that the fault is in the | 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature in- 
tendedfor it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
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| upon it that all will soon be right again. 





clous, ever 80 enticing a variety offered, the 
bottleever so enchanting, never forget that | 
temperance tends to preserve health, and | 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
80 often committed, by which the stomach | 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it | 
tmmediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s | 
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Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed | 


It is most certainly true that every person | 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- | 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal | 
would be fatal: itis these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- | 
teration, which we find so often upset the | 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- | 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that | 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy ° 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring , 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an | 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every » 
occasion of the general health being at all ” 
disturbed, these Prx1s should be immediately » 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- ’ 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is, 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely ’ 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- , 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the ’ 
comforts within his reach, may pass through ; 
life without an illness,and with the certainty » 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. } 

On account of their volatile properties, > 
they must be kept in bottles; andif closely } 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by » 
time nor injured by any change of climate ; 
whatever. Price 134d. and 2s. 9d. each, with » 
full directions. The large bottle contains the ; 
quantity of three small ones, or Pitts equal } 
to fourteen ounces of CamomiLE Fiowenrs. 
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Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 4 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
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| GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS| 


IIs strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify- 
Hing and Preserving the Sx1n, and giving it a blooming and 
Wcharming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sun. 


Hburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities F 


render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 

fits use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
| Perfumers. 





| 
| 
| FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


| SIMCO'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the | 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to these | 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and hare } 


j) restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 
| Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





 «ENFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from | 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, [ 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent | 


ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic 


persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmos: | 


| benefit from the use of 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Tne Manufacturing Districts of England, and the various important interests of 
Scotiand, are under the superintendence of Boards, to whom the management of the 
business there is committed. 

MANCHESTER BOARD. | SCOTTISH BOARD. 
| OFFICE, 128, INGRAM ST., GLASGOW. 


OFFICE, 61, KING STREET, | 3 
CHarrMaAN—SaMvuEL Asuton, Esq. ——— i. 
E. R. LanGwortnr, Esq. | J. Campsern, “JUNR. Esq.” oe 
Epwarp Toorat, Esq. James J. Grreve, Esq. 
JAMES A. T URNER, Esq., M.P. | Rosie arcane Srewakr, Esq. 
* Tuomas Wriguex, Esq, Resmpent Secs.—D. Stewart, EsqQ., anD 


Restpent Sec.—R. A. Kennepy, Esq. . R. Crawrorp, Esq. 


PRO . ¢ OE rH COMP . 
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The following Table exhibits in an authentie form the pees of the Company’s business in both 
Departments trom its commencement in 1836 to the end of 1861, the last date to which the annual 
accounts are made up, previous to this publication : 


Year. Fire. Life. Year. Fire. Life. Year. Fire. Life. 
1837 . .£11,986.. £1,754 |; 1847.. £41,402... £19,840 1857 . . £280,251 .. £101,928 
1842 .. 23,805...3,162 | 1852...98,654... 50,799 | 1861 .. . 360,130 .. . 135,974 


This large Revenue is rapidly increasing. 
Its settlements of losses —_ uniformly been liberal and prompt. Its well-known resonrees, saumeaes by claims 
amounting in the aggregate to Two Millions sterling, afford the most undeniable sceuri 


—w FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The influence of THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON js nniformly given to sie lh an arrangement of the 


Cte 


Premiums, in all cases where praciicable, as shall indicate and induce improvement in the character of risks, 


so as to keep down the permanent cost of insurance. 


ANNUAL REPO! FO! rH YEAR 1861 


EXTR/ 


—wH LIFE DEPARTMENT. ¢3-— 

Its system of LIFE BUSINESS is based on the principle of knowledge and certainty. The Policy-holder, 
when he effects his insnrance, knows that he is to acquire LARGE BONUSES if le adopt that Table, when 
they will accrue, and what they will amount to. 

1 " AR 186 


Annuities are granted upon terms which are found to pe satisfactory in all respects, the amount paid in 
Aunnities is over £21,000 per au 
j RDS D Af NCIES 
In these establishments exre has been taken to make such arrangements as will meet the econ- 
venience and secure the confidence of the various communities amongst whom they are planted. Ample 
provision is made, at the same time, to proteet the Company from Losses consequent on Internal 
Dissension or Foreign War, 


MONTREAL BOARD. 
OF FICE—PLACE D’ARMES. 
ANDERSON, Esq. 


NEW WORK BOARD, 
OFFICE—853, WALL STREET. 


Cuatkman—Francrs Correnrt, Esq. Cuairnman—T. B, 





Dep. -Cuatr.-—-HENRY GRINNELL, Esa Dep.-CHalIRMAN—-ALEX. Simpson, Ese. 
FE. M. ArcnuiBatp, Ese@., British Conseil, Henry Cuarman, Esq 

JosEPH GAILLARD, Ese, E. I. S. Marrnann. Esq. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton, JuN,, Esq. | James Mitcres, Ese. 


STARNES, Es 
—J. H. MAirTLanD, Ese. 


Henry M 
Resivent Sec. 


Ese. 
SanpeErson, Esq. 


GrorGeE Hopson, 
Epwarp F. 


Resipenrt Src.—AL¥FRED Prin, Ese. 
§ 4 ITRALASIA.& 

= SYDNEY e BOARD, ' MELBOURNE BOARD. 

‘ OFFIC pp pba SQUARE, | OFFICE, ELIZABETH ST. S., MELBOURNE. 
HAIRMAN—J. Scatre Wit.is, Ese. . 

Saber aoa ise » Ese | CuatrMaNn—Hov, Sir J. F. PavmeER, Pres. L.C, 
G. K. Houpen, Ese. H Hon. James Henry, Esa., M.L.C. 
Epwaiv Knox, Esq. \ Hon. James M‘Cuntocn, Eso., M. L, C. 
Curtstorner RoniEston, Esq. | Hon, F. Murruy, Esq., Spraker, L.C. 
Hon. E. D. Tuomson, Ese., C.B. | Hon. Ropert Turnpuuy, Ese. 
Joun B, Wart, Ese. | Resipent Sec_—W. Murray Rors, Ese. 
Resipent Sec.—A. 8. Leatues, Ese. | 
#i, ttn 905 he gcomemnetee Funds. Total Annual Revenue, £550,000 
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Pirecters i Liveryuul 

















SAMUEL ASHTON, Esq. 


T. BROCKLEBANK, Esq. 
WILLIAM EARLE, Esa. 
J. C. EWART, Esq., M.P. 
H. B. GILMOUR, Esq. 
THOMAS HAIGH, Esq. 
ROBERT HIGGIN, Esq. 
HUGH HORNBY, Esq. 
JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esq. 
G. H. LAWRENCE, Esq. 
H. LITTLEDALE, Esq. 
JOHN MARRIOTT, Esq. 
EDWARD MOON, Esq. 
C. SAUINDERS, Esq. 
FRANCIS SHAND, Esq. 
JOHN SWAINSON, Esq. 


Chairman—GEORGE GRANT, 
| Dep. Chairmen—CH. S. PARKER, Esq., 
| and J. A. TOBIN, Esa. 


JOHN B. BRANCKER, Esq. 
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— \ / Chairman—Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, % 


Dep-Chairmen—F. HARRISON, Esgq., 
and W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 






| 
ee 
| JOHN ADDIS, Esa. 
| \ © S. BUTLER, Esq., MP. 
Sir W. P. DE BATHE, Bart. 
\ HENRY V. EAST, Esq. | 
EDWARD HUGGINS, Esq. 
JOHN LAURIE, Esa. 
\ ROSS D. MANGLES, Esq. 
\ WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., M.P. \ 
SWINTON BOULT, Esq., Sec. 
| to the Company. 
| §olicitors-PALMER, PALMER, | 































aes |_ SWINTON 


£550,000, pS) 4 





Solicitors—LACE, MARSHALL, 
GILL and CLAY. / and BULL. / \ 


_BOULT, Bec, =e 


REVENVE, LOSSES SINCE 183868. INVESTED FUNDS, 













~ JOHN ATKINS-Resident Sec 





225,000, #1, 311,005, 














J. M. KRONHEIM AND CO., LONDON, MaNCHESIL’ AND GLASGOW, 
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